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Art.  {.-^IJU'toire  du  Consulat  et  de  I' Empire,  par  A.  Thiers,  S^c.  8(C. 

Vols.  1 — 5.  Faulin,  rue  Richelieu,  Paris.  1845.  [llis-lory  of 

the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.] 

After  liis  tiiial  tlowiifnll,  in  1815,  Napoleon  was  constantly  ap¬ 
pealing  to  posterity  for  a  just  appreeiation  of  his  eharacter,  and 
wjis  incessantly  expressing,  to  his  faithful  attendants,  his  certainty 
of  a  triumphant  actjuittal,  au  tnbumd  de  Phistoire,  More  than 
thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  tornado  which  had  so  long 
devastated  Europe,  broke  powerless  on  the  rocks  of  St.  Helena. 
Twenty  five  years  ago,  the  doubly  imprisoned  soul  of  the  con- 
(piered  chieftain  was  released  from  all  earthly  bondage ;  and, 
during  the  last  (luaiic'r  of  a  century,  most  of  the  companions 
and  witnesses  of  his  achievements  have  carried  w  ith  them  into 
their  tombs,  their  love  or  their  liatred,  their  admiration  or  their 
contempt.  For  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  present  generation, 
the  consulate  and  the  empire  arc  almost  as  far  removed  into  the 
past,  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  of  Cicsar.  Posterity,  for 
Njipoleon,  has  begun ;  the  tribumal  of  history  is  open  for  the 
investigation  and  the  settlement  of  his  claims  to  the  gratitude 
of  France,  and  to  the  admirjition  of  the  whole  world. 

But  it  is  not  every  one  that  has  a  right  to  ascend  the  judicial 
scat,  in  this  solemn  court,  and  to  pass  judgment,  not  on  this 
one  man  only,  but  also  upon  his  contemporaries  of  every  coun¬ 
try, — upon  an  epoch  which,  although  short,  if  wc  consider  its 
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dunitioii,  seems  to  form  an  age,  through  the  multiplicity  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  events  which  till  it.  It,  in  pioviding  toi 
the  judicial  adjustment  of  all  the  ditfcrences  resulting  from  per¬ 
sonal  rivalries  and  collisions,  inherent  in  the  social  state,  eveiy 
well  regulated  government  scrupulously  attends  to  a  proper 
choice  of  adjudicators,  and  takes  great  care  that  none  shall  be 
raised  to  the  bench,  but  men  of  sound  learning,  of  acknowledged 
integrit\‘,  of  pure  morals,  in  short,  men  of  unspotted  character ; 
why  should  not  the  same  good  qualities  be  required  in  the  men 
who  presume  to  place  themselves  above  every  body  and  every 
thing ;  and,  assuming  the  highest  magistracy,  to  call  to  their 
bar,  men,  judges,  legislators,  and  even  governments  themselves  ? 
Is  it  not  necessary,  that,  before  listening  and  giving  credit  to  the 
summing  up  and  sentence  of  the  self-appointed  lord  chief 
justice  ill  the  court  of  history,  wx  should  inquire  into  his  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  ? 

^I.  Thiers  must  pass  through  this  ordeal.  To  proceed  me¬ 
thodically,  we  will  first  sketch  his  character.  Hut,  no  !  \\  e 

have  known  him  long,  we  knoiv  him  w  ell ;  and,  if  w  e  w  ere  to 
pourtray  him  as  we  see  him,  as  he  really  is,  our  readers  would 
not  fail  to  attribute  to  violent  and  invetcrjite  hatred,  that  which 
a  profound  sentiment  of  justice  alone  would  extort  from  us. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  speaking  our  own  mind,  we  will  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  two  most  eminent  moral  and  political  writers  of 
France,  Lamennais  and  Corinenin,  though  both,  in  our  opinion, 
have  treated  their  subject  with  too  much  indulgence.  We  begin 
with  liamennais  ;  and,  as  no  translation  could  do  justice  to  the 
style  of  the  author,  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  quote  the  French 
text : — 

*  Un  des  auJitcurs  (in  the  gallery  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies)  lui 
dcsigna  une  petite  figure  reinuante  et  glassissante.  Oh !  que  e’est 
drole  s*ecria-t-il.  Vruiment,  je  te  crois  bien ;  mais  n’approcliez  pas 
trop  les  hinges  mordent.  Ce  n’est  pas  que  celui-ci  soit,  de  sa 
nature,  ou  par  culcul,  par  systeme  fort  mechant ;  ce  serait  etre  quel- 
quechose  et  celu  oblige  toujours.  11  n’a  ni  rancune,  ni  pitie,  ni 
amour,  ni  haine.  Singe  d’Ltat,  Singe  a  portefeuille,  et,  pour  le 
porteteuille,  n  hesitant  jamais  a  livrer  F  etat.  Aucun  autre  ne  gam¬ 
bade,  no  grimace  comme  lui;  il  a  des  tours  sans  nombre,  aussi 
comme  on  rudmire,  comme  ils  sont  contents,  hors  d’eux  memessitot 
qiFil  parait,  les  Ratons  de  ce  Bertrand :  celui  la  surtout,  de  ce  cote 
a  gauche,  si  bien  fourr^,  si  bien  leche,  si  grave,  si  profond,  si  plein 
do  non,  je  veux  dire  de  lui  meme.*  Pour  Bertrand,  il  rit,  il  se 
moque,  il  promet  des  marrons.  Promettre  est  ce  qui  lui  coute  le 
moms.  Le  cymsme,  en  lui,  n’etonne  point,  taut  il  lui  est  nature!, 

iJr Ji*''**  description  unfortunately  applies  too  well  to  Odillon 
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c’est  sa  puissance  et  son  orgueil,  et  sa  seduction  et  sa  grace.  Eii 
dehors  de  tout  ce  qui  a  un  nom  dans  le  bien  comme  dans  le  mal,  il 
se  derobe  al’indignation  et  au  inepris  meme  :  il  passe  pour  dessous. 
Sentiments,  opinions,  maximes,  principes,  vrai,  faux,  juste,  injuste, 
autant  de  jouets  pour  lui.  Et  la  patrie,  et  son  honneur  et  ses  liber- 
tes,  et  sa  gloire,  quest-ce  a  ses  }’eux  ?  un  objet  de  tratic  ;  quelque- 
chose  qui  se  vond.*  (Lam.  Amscliaspands  et  Darrands.  Let  3(i,  p. 
106.  Paris,  1813* 

Here  is  a  subject  for  Cmikshank :  a  monkey  sitting  m 
and  passing  judgnieiit  in  the  case  of  Napoleon  v.  the  u^ole  tvorld, 
AVe  readily  admit  that  such  a  lithograph,  from  the  pencil  of  the 
illustrious  ciu'icaturist,  would  be  the  most  effective  review  of  the 
History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  Put  let  us  now  listen 
to  Cormeniii.  (Livre  des  Orateurs,  par  Timon.  Paris,  1842.) 

'  M.  Thiers  was  not,  on  entering  this  world,  dandled  on  the  lap  of  a 
duchess.  Born  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  he  felt  the  want  of’ wealth, 
and  of  a  name.  Failing  completely  as  a  barrister,  he  made  himself  a 
litterateur,  and  gave  himself  up  altogether  {se  jetta  il  corps  perdu)  to 
the  liberal  party,  not  from  conviction,  but  from  necessity.  Then  he 
took  to  admiring  Danton,  and  the  conventionals  of  the  *  Montagne 
and  carried  to  the  utmost  exaltation  the  speculative  fanaticism  of  his 
hyperboles.  Worried  with  wants,  like  all  men  of  quick  imagination, 
he  was  indebted  to  Lafitte  for  his  first  comforts,  and  to  his  own 
peculiar  talent  for  his  reputation.  Yet,  had  not  the  revolution  of 
July  occurred,  M.  Thiers  would  now  probably  be  neither  an  elector, 
nor  an  eligible,  nor  a  deputy,  nor  a  minister,  not  even  an  academi¬ 
cian,  but  would  have  come  to  old  age,  with  only  the  literary  esteem 
of  some  small  coterie. 

‘  But,  since  the  revolution,  M.  Thiers  has  assumed  another  charac- 

*  ‘  One  of  the  spectators,  pointing  at  a  small  figure  of  a  man,  ever  strut¬ 
ting  and  gobbling  like  a  turkey  cock — *  Oh !  how  droll,*  cried  he.  “  Indeed, 
I  believe  you  ;  but  do  not  go  too  near.  Monkeys  bite.  This  one,  however, 
is  not,  naturally,  speculatively,  or  systematically,  very  bad;  that  would  be 
to  be  something,  and,  to  be  something,  always  binds  one ;  he  has  neither 
rancour  nor  pity,  neither  love  nor  hatred.  A  state  monkey,  a  monkey  with 
a  portfolio;  and  for  a  portfolio  never  hesitating  to  betray  the  state;  no  one 
wheels  about,  jumps  about,  and  grins  like  him.  His  tricks  are  innumerable. 
Now’,  see  how  he  is  admired.  So  soon  as  he  appears,  how’  gratified,  how 
transported  are  the  Ratons  of  this  Bertrand !  (An  allusion  to  La  Fon¬ 
taine’s  fable  of  the  Monkey  and  the  Cats.)  That  one  particularly  on  the 
left,  so  very  neat,  so  well  furred,  so  solemn,  so  full  of  nothing,  1  mean  of 
himself.  As  to  Bertrand,  he  laughs,  he  jokes,  he  promises  chesnuts.  To 
promise  is  that  w  hich  costs  him  least.  Cynicism,  in  him,  does  not  sur¬ 
prise,  it  is  so  natural  to  him;  it  constitutes  his  strength,  his  pride,  his  se¬ 
ductiveness,  his  gracefulness.  Stranger  to  every  thing  that  has  a  name  in 
good  or  evil,  he  escapes  indignation,  and  even  contempt ;  he  sneaks  under. 
Sentiments,  opinions,  principles,  maxims,  truth,  falsehood,  just,  unjust,  are 
all  so  many  playthings  for  him  ;  and  France,  and  her  liberty,  and  her  honour, 
and  her  glorv,  w  hat  are  they  to  him  ?  Marketable  articles ;  something  to  sell.* 
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ler  in  the  political  drama.  He  has  made  himself  the  originator,  pro¬ 
moter,  and  panegyrist  of  dynasties,  the  supporter  of  privileges  and 
monopolies,  the  issuer  and  executor  of  merciless  orders.  He  has 
for  ever  bound  up  his  name  with  the  martial  law’  decreed  in  Paris,  with 
the  tnitraillades  (grape  shooting)  at  Lyons,  w’ith  the  resplendent 
achievements  ofthe  Hue  Transnonain,  with  the  transportations  to  Mont 
St.  Michel;  with  the  new  bastilles;  with  all  the  laws  against  associ¬ 
ations,  newspapers,  and  criminal  courts  of  justice  ;  with  all  that  has 
fettered  liberty ;  with  all  that  has  branded  the  press ;  w’ith  all  that 
has  corrupted  juries ;  with  all  that  has  decimated  patriots ;  with  all  that 
has  annihilated  the  national  guard  ;  with  all  that  has  demoralized  the 
nation  ;  and,  finally,  with  all  that  has  prostrated  in  the  mire,  the  gene¬ 
rous  and  pure  revolution  of  July.* — (pp.  553 — 4.) 

Our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  M.  Lamennais^s 
monkey  has  become  a  tiger  in  the  hands  of  M.  Cormcnin. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Timon  himself  says  (p.  549), 

‘  Taken  altogether,  ^1.  Thiers,  if  he  is  not  a  saint,  is  not  a  bad 
man  ;  he  has  not  sufficient  energy  either  to  love  or  to  hate.  He 
can  be  led  into  cruel  excesses,  but  he  would  not  commit  thcn\ 
from  his  own  impulse.^  This  opinion,  agreeing  as  it  does  w  ith 
that  of  Lamennais,  confirms  the  judgment  which  we  lately 
found  in  an  English  new  spaper.  *  Guizot  is  the  Mjirat  of  the 
new’  terrorism  ;  Thiers  is  its  BaiTcrc.^ 

*  A  sceptic  in  religion,  in  morals,  in  politics,  in  literature,  there  is 
no  truth  which  can  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  nund  of  M.  Thiers ; 
there  is  no  sincere  and  absolute  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  people, 
which  he  does  not  laugh  at.*  (Timon,  p.  539.)  *  M.  Thiers  himself 
declares  that  there  are  no  principles ;  which  evidently  means  that 
M.  Thiers  has  no  principles  himself,  (p.  554.)  '  M.  Thiers  w’ill 
speak  for  three  hours  on  architecture,  poetry,  jurisprudence,  marine, 
strategy,  although  he  is  neither  an  architect,  a  poet,  a  jurisconsult,  a 
sailor,  nor  a  military  man ;’ — ‘  fine  arts,  roads,  railways,  canals, 
finances,  trade,  history,  transcendental  politics,  street  police,  theatres, 
war,  literature,  religion,  pleasures,  morals,  everything,  great,  mid¬ 
dling,  or  small,  he  is  ready  upon  all,  because  he  is  really  ready  upon 
nothing.*  (p.  545.)  *  Hut  pray,  do  not  dissipate  his  illusion,  when, 

at  the  tribune  of  the  Chambers,  he  works  himself  up  to  heroical 
exaltation,  and  launches  into  strategical  operations  !  Then,  indeed, 
ho  believes  himself  to  be  not  a  mere  general,  but  a  generalissimo,  and, 
in  case  of  need,  a  high  admiral.  He  will  maintain  against  Soult, 
that,  when  he  evacuated  Genoa  with  his  army,  he  passed  through  the 
gate  of  Italy,  and  not  that  of  France.  He  will  prove  to  the  old  marshal, 
and  the  chamber  will  applaud,  that  the  bullet  which  wounded  him 
at  Salamanca,  struck  his  left  leg,  and  not  the  right,  as  Soult  had 
hitherto  thought ;  he  will  argue  the  point  with  such  confidence,  that 
the  veteran  general  will  involuntarily  put  his  finger  to  his  wound,  to 
ascertain  if  he  has  not  hitherto  deceived  himself.’  (p.  538  ) 
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Such  arc  the  moral  and  mental  qualifications  of  the  would-be 
spokesman  of  posterity  ou  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  of 
the  w  orld,  and  on  the  men  who  have  acted  the  principal  parts  in 
the  political  drama  w  hich  closed  the  last,  and  opened  the  present 
centurv.  Our  readers,  after  such  sketches  of  the  character  of 
the  historian,  may  form  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of  his  work ; 
hut,  as  we  said  before,  even  Lameunais  and  Corraenin  have 
dealt  too  lenientlv  with  him,  and  the  five  volumes  before  us 
furnish  abundant  proofs,  that  Tliiers  is,  with  rcgiu'd  to  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  much  under,  and,  with  regard  to  political  de¬ 
pravity,  much  above  the  standard  given,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  by  two  first-rate  moral  and  patriotic  writers. 

Our  task  in  reviewing  this  w  ork  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  has 
no  plan,  no  method,  no  order.  Like  the  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  to  w  hich  it  is  intended  to  form  a  sequel,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  compilation  from  the  ^Joniteur^  and  the  other  newspapers 
of  the  epoch,  and  the  numerous  laudatory  publicjvtions  wTittcu  by 
order,  aud  under  the  surveillance  of  the  imperial  censorship  ;  a 
com^)ilation  made  in  luiste,  without  reflection,  without  discrimi¬ 
nation,  nay,  even  without  any  regard  for,  we  cannot  say  truth 
(Thiers  despises  truth),  but  even  consistency  in  falsehood,  which 
would,  at  least,  show  some  labour  and  ingenuity.  There  is  not 
in  the  volumes  now  published,  a  single  new  fact  revealed  or 
elicited,  not  a  single  document  of  any  importance  produced  in 
explanation  of  unintelligible  transactions,  in  justification  of 
harsh  aud  imprudent  measures,  in  corroboration  of  the  excuses 
preferred  for  the  Consular  and  Imperial  misdeeds.  A  few  insig¬ 
nificant  letters,  on  matters  of  no  importance  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  military  orders,  arc  the  only  documents  which  are 
given  ;  and  they  prove  nothing  but  the  scribbling  mania  which 
possessed  Niipolcon,  and  his  propensity  to  meddle  with  every¬ 
thing,  and  to  bore  every  one  of  his  subalterns.  Of  course,  this 
is  a  proof  of  the  all  embracing  genius  of  the  gi’eat  man,  who 
issued,  dated  from  the  Kremlin  in  1812,  a  decree  to  reorganize 
the  Theatre  Franr^aiSy  and  to  determine  the  number  and  length 
of  the  new  plays  which  the  performers  were  to  act  every  month. 
If  such  be  the  measure  of  the  greatness  of  royal  or  imperial 
minds,  we  are  sure  the  Napoleon  of  peace  beats  hollow  the 
Napoleon  of  war. 

We  cannot  give  our  readers  a  more  accurate  idea  of  M.  Thiers’s 
])crformancc,  than  by  supposing  the  publication,  at  the  present 
(lay,  of  those  parts  of  the  Annual  Registers,  entitled  the  History 
of  Europe,  beginning  in  1799,  and  ending  in  1815.  Such  a 
work  would  be  as  much  the  history  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire  as  the  volumes  now  before  us.  There  is  scarcely  any 
diftercncc  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matters  in  point  of  his- 
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toricnl  composition,  altliougli  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  facts ;  the  Lnglisli  annals  being  remark¬ 
able  for  their  impartiality  and  their  accuracy ;  besides  which, 
they  always  give,  in  support  of  the  opinions  pronounced,  the 
numerous  parliamentary  and  ofheial  documents  referring  to  the 
matters  in  question.  In  Thiers’s  history,  admiration  for  Na¬ 
poleon  is  substituted  for  impartiality :  garbled  statements  take 
the  place  of  accuracy,  and,  instead  of  official  documents,  we  have 
pretended  extracts  fVora  ])rctended  papers  in  the  archives  of  the 
government ;  extracts  which  w  e  must  admit  as  authentic,  on  the 
good  faith  of  our  historian  !  The  good  faith  of  M.  Thiers  ! 
Credat  Jndmis  Apella ! 

Admitting,  as  we  do,  with  every  one  who  knows  him,  that 
Thiers  ‘  a  infiniment  d^esprit/  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else, 
three  times  as  much  as  he  w  ould  want,  if  one  third  of  it  were 
turned  into  common  sense,  and  the  second  third  of  it  into  com¬ 
mon  honesty ;  we  could  not  help  wondering,  after  reading  the 
first  five  volumes  of  his  history,  that  he  should  have  compro¬ 
mised  his  reputation  as  a  wit,  by  a  publication  which  politicians 
of  the  modern  school  as  well  as  true  patriots,  men  of  good  taste 
as  well  as  men  of  sound  principles,  must  all  equally  condemn. 
Indeed,  we  could  not  believe  that  he  w’as  the  real  author  of 
the  work  to  which  lie  has  ])rcfixed  his  name ;  and,  in  our  pro¬ 
tracted  peregrinations  in  France,  during  the  last  six  months, 
frequently  meeting  with  some  of  our  political  and  literary  friends, 
who  had  also  been  the  friends  of  Thiers,  we  expressed  our  doubts 
ui>on  the  sidijcct ;  and  the  answers  we  received  were  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cllect. 

Literaiy  industry,  like  j\11  other  species  of  industry,  has,  long 
ago,  felt  the  advantages  of  the  division  du  travail.  Division  of 
labour  has  for  many  years  been  applied  to  the  different  branches 
of  literature ;  to  the  theatre,  to  philosophy,  novels,  poems,  and 
history.  The  play  writers,  the  philosophical  writers,  the  his¬ 
torians  of  a  certain  rank  in  the  literary,  the  social,  or  the  politi¬ 
cal  world,  have  all  their  journeymen,  each  of  whom  has  his 
special  tiusk,  his  peculiar  piece  of  work  to  prepare,  so  as  to  be 
easily  adjusted  with  the  parts  prepared  by  his  fellow-labourers. 
The  whole  is  afterwards  made  up,  by  the  chief  autlior,  who  gives 
to  it  his  name,  receives  the  principal  portion  of  the  remune¬ 
ration,  and  monopolizes  all  the  credit  of  the  work,  wdicn  the  w  ork 
is  creditable  at  all.  This  process,  imitated  from  the  Geneva 
w^atch  makers,  was  fii*st  adapted  to  French  literature  by  jVI. 
Guizot,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  acquire  a  renown  for  deep 
learning  and  extraordinary  diligence.  M.  Cousin  followed  the 
example,  and  the  result  was  the  publication  of  his  translation  of 
Plato.  It  is  now-a-days  a  general  practice  among  the  great 
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men  of  France,  >vho,  having  to  Jittend  to  their  pleasures  and  to 
their  social  duties,  that  is  to  say,  to  show  themselves  hi  all  the 
saloons,  have  hardly  a  moment  to  give  to  literary  or  scientific 
labours.  M.  Thiers,  who  is  as  busy  as  anv  other  man  of 
pleasure  in  France,  and  who,  besides  that,  though  removed  from 
the  official  cares  of  government,  is  nevertheless  constantly  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  meditation  of  the  great  things  which  he  will  have 
to  achieve  when  restored  to  power,  cannot  be  found  fault  with, 
for  doing  what  every  body  else  does.  It  must,  on  the  contrary, 
be  admitted,  that  no  one  can  compete  with  him  in  ability,  for 
regulating,  coordinating,  and  appropriating  to  himself  the  ideas, 
the  views,  the  contributions  of  his  literary  labourers,  and  for 
making  them  conducive  to  his  owui  purpose.  This  is  real  author¬ 
ship,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  to  M.  Thiers. 

AVithout  at  all  giving  our  assent  to  this  opinion  of  our  friend, 
we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  matter,  particularly 
as  we  had  another  (piestion  to  elucidate ;  so  we  immediately 
made  our  second  observation,  relating  to  the  absolute  deficiency 
of  official  documents,  in  support  of  his  statements ;  a  lacuna 
which  perhaps  would  not  be  much  remarked  in  a  history  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  private  individual,  yet  which  cannot  but  forcibly 
strike  everj’^  reader  of  a  history  written  by  an  ex-president  of  the 
council,  and  successively  minister  of  finanec,  of  the  home  de¬ 
partment,  and  of  foreign  affairs.  Our  interlocutor,  a  well  in¬ 
formed  and  trustworthy  gentleman,  did  not  hesitate  to  answer 
our  question;  and  his  answer  is  not  hors  iVccuvre  in  our  essay  ; 
therefore  we  give  it. 

It  was  a  few  mouths  after  his  dismissal,  and  since  the  trium¬ 
phant  return  of  the  remains  of  Napoleon,  that  Thiers  announced 
his  intention  of  publishing  the  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire.  The  King,  having  just  witnessed  the  manifestation  of 
Napoleonic  enthusiasm,  not  unmixed  with  severe  reflections 
upon  his  ow  n  policy,  had  begun  to  regret  the  attempt  made  to 
recover  some  popularity,  by  the  honours  so  inconsistently  paid 
to  the  ashes  of  the  sovereign  wdiom  he  had  so  long  treated  as  a 
cruel  usurper ;  whose  family  w  as  still  exiled  from  France,  and 
w  hose  nephew’  had  just  been  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprivsonment 
in  the  fortress  of  11am.  He  imagined,  at  all  events,  tlnat  enough 
had  been  done  for  Napoleon,  by  re-installing  his  statue  on  the 
top  of  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  by  granting  to 
his  remains  a  last  resting  place  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides ; 
and  that,  henceforth,  Thiers,  the  promoter  of  the  two 
measures,  would  never  again  awake  the  hateful  recollections  of 
imperial  greatness,  so  startlingly  contrasting  with  the  politic 
subserviency  of  the  new  dynasty  to  the  will  of  the  European 
powers.  The  announcement  of  Thiers’s  intentions  could  not 
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hut  cause  jjjreat  dissatisfactiou ;  uay,  even  more  ;  it  >^as  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  threat,  and  justly  so ;  for  Louis  Philippe  himself, 
during  the  Consulate  and  the  Linpire,  had  acted  a  part  which 
the  historian  could  not  well  overlook  and  suppress,  and  which, 
after  his  return  to  France,  as  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  had  constantly 
endeavoured  to  bury  in  complete  oblivion.  The  ex  prime- 
minister  had  anticipated  the  etlect  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
publicity  ^iven  to  his  project,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  alarms  of 
the  prince,  by  whom  he  had  just  been  so  treacherously  dis¬ 
missed.  Xegociatious  were  entered  into,  and  continued  for 
more  than  two  years,  to  prevent  the  obnoxious  publication,  by 
the  restoration  of  the  author  to  iavour  and  to  power;  but  the 
terms  proiVered  by  the  Court,  and  the  conditions  insisted  upon 
by  Thiers,  were  so  ditl’crent,  that  no  agreement  could  be  come 
to,  and  the  only  result  ot  the  negoeiation  was  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  ])arties;  when  Thiers,  seeing  that,  so  lar  as  it 
depended  upon  the  King,  he  had  no  longer  any  chance  of  re¬ 
covering  his  former  situation  (and  he  would  accept  of  nothing 
less),  began  in  earnest  the  compilation  now  before  the  public. 

The  King  and  his  ministers,  in  their  own  defence,  adopted 
the  very  best  plan  to  bailie  the  designs  of  their  enemy.  They 
could  not  prevent  him  from  throwing  his  projectiles,  the 
volumes  w  hich  w  ere  to  cover  w  ith  shame  the  author  and  abettors 
of  the  system  of  peace  at  any  price ;  but  they  could  render  those 
volumes  valueless  and  harmless,  by  w  ithholding  from  the  author 
all  the  otlicial  documents,  which  alone  could,  by  their  publica¬ 
tion,  give  to  the  work  an  authority,  an  authenticity,  which  it 
could  never  derive  from  the  character  of  ^I.  Thiers.  Tlie 
archives  of  the  home  department  were  closed  against  him  by 
Duchatel ;  those  of  the  minister  at  w  ar,  by  Marshal  Soult ;  and 
those  of  the  Foreign  Oflice,  by  (juizot.  The  last,  which  are 
the  most  important  of  all,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  causes  of  so 
many  convulsions  in  Europe,  are  under  the  care  of  a  rival;  M. 
Mignet,  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Thiers,  and  generally  consi¬ 
dered  much  superior.  It  is,  moreover,  confidently  said,  that  M. 
Mignet  has  long  been  engaged  in  w  riting  a  history  of  Napoleon ; 
and  that,  notw  ithstanding  his  former  friendship  with  Thiers,  he 
keeps  to  himself  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office,  of  which  he 
is  the  director. 

Now’  that  we  have  made  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  our  author,  that  we  have  explained  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  publication,  that  we  have  accounted  for  the  w^ant 
of  such  documentary  evidence  as  would  corroborate  the  state¬ 
ments  and  justify  the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  we  must  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  examination  of  the  work. 
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We  will  begin  with  the  return  from  Egypt. 

*  General  Bonaparte,  owing  to  the  news  he  had  received  from 
Paris,  determined  immediately  to  leave  Egypt,  and  ordered  Admiral 
Ganteaume  to  send  out  of  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  and  to  station 
in  the  roadstead  of  tlie  Marabout,  about  five  miles  west  of  the  town, 
the  two  frigates  which  had  escaped  from  the  destruction  of  the  fleet, 
la  Muiron  and  la  Carrere.  On  the  22nd  of  August,  taking  with  him 
Generals  Berthier,  Murat,  Lannes,  Andreossi  and  Marmont,  and 
Messrs.  Monge  and  Berthollet,  two  of  the  scientific  men  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition  ;  he  proceeded  to  the  Marabout,  went 
precipitately  on  board,  and  sailed  immediately,  from  fear  that  the 
English  ships  would  appear.  The  horses  on  which  they  had  ridden, 
having  been  left  upon  the  beach,  galloped  back  to  Alexandria,  where 
their  reappearance  spread  the  utmost  alarm.  .  .  .  General  Menou, 
who  had  been  chosen  confidant,  announced  the  departure  of  the 
general  in  chief,  and  the  appointment  of  General  Kleber  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

*  .  .  .  .  Kleber  assumed  the  command .  A  report  on  the 

state  of  the  colony  being  made  by  his  orders,  he  sent  it  to  the 
Directory  with  a  letter  full  of  errors,  and  with  a  report  of  M. 
Poussielgue,  financial  administrator  in  chief,  in  which  the  conduct 
of  General  Bonaparte  was  represented  in  the  most  false  and  incri¬ 
minatory  light.*  ....  *  Kleber  stated  in  his  despatch,  that  the 
general  in  chief  was  fully  aware  of  the  threatening  crisis,  and  had 
no  other  motive  for  his  hurried  departure  ;  and  M.  Poussielgue 
concluded  his  report  with  a  calumny ;  saying,  that  General  Bona¬ 
parte  had  taken  away  with  him  two  millions  of  francs.  To  complete 
this  picture,  it  ought  to  be  known,  that  General  Bonaparte  had 
showered  favours  on  M.  Poussielgue.*  * — vol.  ii.  lib.  5. 

After  thus  relating  the  facts,  with  bis  usual  partiality,  M. 
Thiers  devotes  many  pages  to  the  refutation  of  the  reports 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  Bonaparte.  Of  course,  he  knows 
the  condition  of  the  armv,  and  the  military  «and  financial  re- 
sources  which  the  country  could  afford,  much  better  than  the 
general  and  the  financial  administrators.  lie  proves  that  the 
affairs  of  Egypt  had  been  left  in  the  most  favourable  situation  ; 
he  demonstrates  it  by  a  multitude  of  facts  and  arguments, 
which  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  imaginative  powers  of 
the  would-be  Quintus  Curtius  of  the  modern  Alexander.  The 
whole  is  intermingled  with  attacks  upon  the  character  of  most 
of  the  generals,  of  civil  officials,  and  even  u})on  the  army,  who 
were  loud  in  their  execrations  against  the  runaway  general. 

•  In  May  last,  M.  Poussielgue,  then  residing  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  being  apprised  of  the  calumnies  contained  in 
the  second  volume  of  M.  Thiers’s  history,  wrote  to  the  editors  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  newspapers  in  Paris  a  letter,  in  which  he  proves  the  rectitude  of  his 
own  conduct  and  the  malice  of  his  slanderer.  He  died  two  months  after¬ 
wards. 
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Had  Bonaparte  been  overtaken  by  the  English,  or  had  the 
intrigue  of  his  brothers  with  some  generals  and  members  of  the 
two  eouneils  been  baflled,  in  spite  of  his  previous  campaigns  in 
Italy,  nobody  would  ever  have  heard  a  word  in  justification  of 
his  desertion.  A  court  martial  summoned  to  investigate  his 
conduct,  would  have  cut  short  his  glorious  career,  and  saved 
France  and  Europe,  not  only  from  despotism  and  devastation, 
but  also  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  prosperity  of 
treachery  and  successful  aml)ition ;  but,  as  Thiers  says, 
(vol.  i.  lib.  1,)  '  Young  Bonaparte,  ever  fortunate  and  victorious, 
escaping  the  perils  of  the  sea  as  well  as  the  perils  ot  war,  re¬ 
turned  in  a  miraculous  manner ;  and,  on  his  appearance  in 
France,  the  Directory  was  overthroAvn.^  Tlie  despatches  and  the 
reports  of  Kleber  and  Poussiclgue  were  delivered  into  his  own 
hands,  on  duplicate;  and  probably  would  to  this  day  have  re¬ 
mained  unknown,  if  the  originals,  intercepted  by  Englisli 
cruisers,  had  not  immediately  been  published  in  the  London 
newspapers.  The  publicity  thus  given  to  the  accusations  com¬ 
pelled  him  and  his  partisans  to  look  for  a  justification  some¬ 
where  else  than  in  the  situation  of  the  army  of  Egypt. 

M.  Thiers  reproduces  all  that  has  been  said  during  the  last 
forty-five  years  against  the  directorial  government ;  the  adminis¬ 
trative  anarchy,  the  anxiety,  the  alarms  of  the  people,  the 
disorder  of  the  finances,  the  destitution  of  the  armies,  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  coalition.  Then  he  exclaims,  (lib.  i.)  ^  Can  any  one 
wonder  if  France,  to  which  the  Bourbons  could  not  be  proposed 
in  1799,  and  which,  after  the  bad  result  of  the  directoriid  con¬ 
stitution,  had  no  longer  any  faith  in  the  republican  system, 
should  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  young  general  Avho 
had  conquered  Italy  and  Egypt ;  a  stranger  to  all  parties,  affect¬ 
ing  to  despise  them  all ;  a  man  of  energetic  will,  equally  skilful 
in  civil  and  military  affairs,  and  who,  even  in  the  excess  of  his 
ambition,  instead  of  alarming  the  nation,  seemed  to  fill  her  with 
hope?  It  required  much  less  glory  than  he  had  achieved,  to 
enable  a  man  to  seize  the  government.  .  .  .  All  parties  went 
to  him,  demanding  of  him  order,  victory,  peace.^  Such,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Thiers,  arc  the  causes  and  the  object  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  ;M.  Thiers  is  but  the  echo  of  a 
thousand  other  writers,  including  Lacretelle. 

\  et  all  this  is  ftUse.  Had  the  press  been  free,  after  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Directory,  all  these  falsehoods  would  have  immedi¬ 
ately  luH,m  repidlcd;  but  from  1799  to  1815,  under  Napoleon, 
the  liberty  of  the  press  had  given  way  to  the  censorship :  and 
nobiHly  was  allowed  to  mention  the  Director}^,  except  to  follow 
in  the  train  of  its  accusers,  and  to  repeat  over  and  over  Jiirain, 
that  Napoleon  had  dethroned  anarchy,  and  was  the  saviour  of 
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France.  From  1815  to  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  in  1823, 
under  the  llonrbons  and  the  doctrinaires,  the  censorship  con¬ 
tinued  to  stilic  public  opinion,  llonapavte,  indeed,  could  not 
be  brought  forward,  but  to  be  branded  as  a  tyrant  and  a  usurper ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  nobody  could  undertake  the  defence  of 
the  Directory,  and  vindicate  the  wise,  mild,  and  patriotic 
conduct  of  most  of  its  members.  So  soon,  however,  as  the 
censorship  was  abolished,  a  defence  of  the  directorial  govern¬ 
ment  w  as  prepared,  and  published  by  the  last  ])resident  of  the 
directors,  the  noble-minded  G older,  who,  before  and  on  the 
18th  Brumaire,  resisted  both  the  seductive  entreaties  of  Bona¬ 
parte  and  Josephine,  and  the  violence  of  the  soldiery,  obsti¬ 
nately  refusing  to  abdicate  an  authority  with  which  he  had 
been  invested  by  the  people,  and  of  which  the  people  alone 
had  a  right  to  dispossess  him.  We  cannot  but  recommend  the 
perusal  of  the  ^  Memoires  de  Gohier’  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  leisure,  and  are  fond  of  historical  truth.  Gohier  died 
in  June,  1830,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Of  course, 
in  the  opinion  of  Thiers,  he  w  as  a  fool. 

The  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  may  be  explained  in 
very  few  w'ords.  According  to  the  constitution  of  1795,  all 
public  functions  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  people,  find  subject, 
after  a  certain  period  of  time,  to  re-elections,  which  gave  the 
people  a  check  upon  the  representative,  administrative,  and 
judicial  functionaries.  Many  of  them,  afraid  of  losing  the  situ¬ 
ations  to  which  they  had  been  elected,  and  of  being  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  simple  citizens,  could  not  but  find  fault  with  a 
system  whicli  made  them  dependent  on  the  popular  will ; 
and  thev  naturallv  thought,  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
themselves  if  popular  will  and  electoral  sovereignty  were  done 
away  with,  and  if  the  monopoly  and  perpetuity  of  offices  were 
secured  to  the  occupants.  This  change  could  not  be  accom- 
idished  except  by  a  revolutionary  movement.  It  was  clear  that 
they  could  not  reckon  upon  the  co  operation  «and  the  strength 
of  the  people,  to  make  a  revolution  against  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  could  not  succeed,  unless  by  a  coup  de 
mavK  executed  by  a  military  force.  But  to  obtain  the  assist- 
anc3  of  the  military,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  assent,  and 
in  some  sort  to  place  themselves  under  the  leadership,  of  a 
general  known  and  respected  by  the  army.  This  was  resolved 
upon.  Generjil  Bernadotte  w  as  first  sounded ;  but,  at  the  mere 
mention  of  a  change  in  the  constitution,  he  answered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  his  co-operation.  An  application 
to  Augereau  w  as  equally  unsuccessful.  The  conspirators  built 
their  last  hopes  on  General  Joubert,  to  whom  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy  had  been  recently  given  ;  but  Joubert,  instead 
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of  concjueriug  the  Austrians,  as  was  anticipated,  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  the  same  battle.  No  one  dared  think  of  Moreau 
for  this  criminal  attempt  against  the  republic.  At  last  Bona^ 
parte  was  thought  of,  and  every  one  was  sure  that  he  would 
readily  lend  himself  to  anything;  but  his  already  too-wcll 
known  ambition,  his  overbearing  manners,  and  his  Aiolent 
temper,  did  not  exactly  suit  the  views  of  tlie  principal  conspira¬ 
tors.  Tlicy  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  probable  consequences 
of  his  participation  in  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment ;  and,  though  his  brother  Lucien,  with  the  two  h  regevilles, 
and  some  other  members  of  the  Council  of  hive  Hundred,  did 
their  utmost  to  calm  the  anxiety  of  their  colleagues,  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  them  to  recpiire  the  services  of  the  aspiring 
general.  Lncien,  in  his  correspondence  with  his  brother,  did 
not  fail  to  inform  him  of  what  they  were  preparing,  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  already  made  to  several  generals,  and  of  the  chances  of 
success,  if,  instead  of  being  in  Egypt,  he  were  present  in  Paris. 
This  news  reached  the  general  just  at  a  time  when  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  folly  of  the  expedition,  notwithstanding  the  success 
with  which  it  had  at  first  been  attended ;  and  when,  after  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet,  he  saw  himself  and  his  army  completely 
separated  from  the  mother  country,  without  means  of  obtaining 
reinforcements,  money,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  surrounded 
by  an  insurgent  population,  and  on  the  eve  of  being  attacked 
by  the  bulk  of  the  Ottoman  forces.  In  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  his  best  chance  was  to  run  away  to  Paris ;  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  doing  so. 

This  plain  and  true  relation  of  the  event  may  one  day  become 
the  real  history ;  but  we  are  still  very  far  from  that  day.  The 
present  history  runs  thus.  ‘  Providence,  taking  pity  on  France, 
inspired  Napoleon,  took  him  by  the  hand,  brought  him  back, 
placed  him  in  the  consular  chair,  and  afterwards  on  the  imperial 
throne,  to  restore  to  the  country  order,  victory,  peace,  and  pros- 
]>crity.*  Ever  since  the  18th  Brnmaire,  this  has  been  the  text 
of  all  the  official  harangues,  of  the  declarations  in  the  legislative 
assemblies,  of  the  books  published  by  historiographers,  of  the 
sermons  of  preachers,  of  the  mandements  (eharges)  of  the  bishops, 
and  of  the  allocutions  of  the  Pope  himself.*  The  five  volumes  on 
our  table,  arc  but  a  recapitulation  of  these  admiring  ravings. 

Our  readers,  some  of  them  at  least,  mav  be  inclined  to  doubt 


•  I  n  1814,  a  |)nniphlct  containing  the  principal  passages  of  all  these  com- 
(xisitions,  Has  published  under  the  following  title.  *  Oraison  fun^bre  d*un 
grand  liomme,  par  u  ne  societe  d’  hommes  d*  etat,  senateurs,  legislateurs, 
ev^^ques,  P^fets,  magistrats,  et  autres.*  The  author,  who  did  not  put  his 
name,  is  M.  1  cuchet,  now  librarian  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 
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our  accuracy,  and  to  suspect  our  impartiality.  Wc  cannot 
find  fault  with  them  for  their  distrust,  if  they  say,  as  many  of 
our  friends  have  done,  ‘  These  occurrences  cannot  he  as  you 
represent  them.  How  could  a  runaway  fjencral  with  some  Vew 
adherents  and  a  troop  of  soldiers,  upset  the  five  directors  and 
the  two  representative  councils,  if  he  had  not  been  hacked  hy 
the  people?  Supposinj;  even  that  the  upsetting  of  the  j^overn- 
ment  could  have  been  easily  accomj)lished  by  a  small  but  reso¬ 
lute  band ;  how  could  their  leader  not  only  assume,  but  also 
maintain  himself  in,  possession  of  the  supreme  ])owcr,  if  the 
nation  had  been  averse  to  him,  and  if  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  had  not  been  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  all  readily 
submitted  to  him;  that  France,  as  M.  Thiers  says,  threw  her¬ 
self  into  the  arms  of  the  hero?’ — Facts  shall  answer. 

On  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  in  Paris,  the  five  directors  wTre, 
Gohier,  the  President;  Barras,  Sieyes,  Letonrnenr,  and  Roger 
Ducos.  Barras,  a  Marquess  before  the  Revolution,  had,  like  most 
of  the  revolutionists  of  his  order,  signalised  himself  by  his  vio¬ 
lence  during  the  Convention.  Yet,  when  he  became  a  director, 
he  surrounded  himself  with  the  remnants  of  the  nobility  then  in 
Paris.  A  man  of  pleasure  and  of  sumptuous  habits,  his  house 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  elegant,  we  do  not  say  moral,  company, 
particularly  of  the  ladies,  renowned  for  their  charms,  among 
whom  were  Josephine  Beauharnais,  afterwards  Mdme.  Bonaparte, 
subsequently  Empress,  and  Mdme.  (iabarrus,  afterwards  jVldme. 
Tollien,  afterwards  Marchioness  of  Caraman,  and  ultimately 
Pnneess  of  Chimay.  Through  the  influence  of  the  ladies,  many 
of  the  emigrants  were  allowed  to  return.  Their  gratitude  repre¬ 
sented  Barras  as  very  different  from  what  he  ha(l  shown  himself. 
Some  old  royalists,  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  their  liberty 
and  the  recovery  of  their  property,  sounded  him  upon  his  repub¬ 
lican  principles,  and  were  so  encouraged  by  his  replies,  as  to 
represent  to  him  all  the  advantages  he  might  obtain  and  secure 
to  himself,  by  promoting  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  This 
led  to  negociations  in  which  Louis  XVI II.  himself  took  part. 
In  short,  before  the  18th  of  Brumairc,  Barras  was  meditating 
the  best  means  of  bringing  back  the  old  monarchy ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  denials,  liis  colleagues  were  convinced  of  his 
treachery.  This  was  the  first  cause  of  division  in  the  Direc- 
tory. 

tSieyes  hated  Barnis  with  all  the  hatred  of  a  Jansenist.  Their 
ideas,  their  tastes,  their  habits,  were  so  much  in  contrast,  that, 
being  unable  to  agree  upon  any  one  single  point,  they  liardly 
spoke  to.  each  other.  In  the  meantime,  Sieyes  was  almost 
equally  dissatisfied  with  his  other  colleagues,  who,  in  his  own 
opinion,  were  not  impressed  with  the  idea  of  his  superiority,  as 
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they  oujijht  to  Imve  been,  aiul  too  frecjuciitlv  in  tlie  nuiiuigeniciit 
of  the  fioveruinoiit  would  uot  ^ive  way  to  his  dictatorial  utopias. 
Ill  couse(|ueucc  ot  this,  Sieves  was  tlic  very  first  to  blame,  c\eii 
ill  public,  the  measures  of’ the  Directory,  aiul  to  bring  bis  coU 
lea'^ues  into  discredit  i  a  second  cause  ot  dnision  among  the 
dircTtors. 

(f oilier  and  L(‘tourneur  were  republicans  at  heart;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ditliciilties  which  harassed  the  march  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions,  weix‘  convinced  that  they  were  calculated  to  increase 
the  freedom,  the  independence,  the  security,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  nation.  As  to  Roger  Ducos,  he  was  a  republican,  because 
France  w  as  a  republic,  and  because,  as  one  of  the  Directors,  he 
was  bound  to  uphold  the  Republic,  without  attaching  much 
importance  to  the  form  which  it  had  assumed,  or  might  after¬ 
wards  assume.  Rut  he,  as  w  ell  as  his  two  colleagues,  was  a  man 
of  strict  integrity,  and  also,  like  them,  could  boast  of  having 
passed  through  tlic  revolution,  without  sharing  in  the  cruelties 
and  rapine  w  ith  which  Rarras  and  Sieves  were  reproached. 

Ronaparte,  on  his  return,  was  soon  made  acquainted  w  ith  the 
disposition  of  the  directors  and  w  ith  the  causes  of  their  quarrels, 
lie  owed  his  fortune  to  Rarras,  from  whom  he  had  received  his 
appointment  and  his  wife;  but  his  love  for  Josephine,  amount¬ 
ing  to  jealousy,  had  inspired  him  with  a  deadly  hatred  against 
the  first  protector  of  the  widow'  of  Reiiuharnais.  Not  only  would 
lie  have  nothing  to  do  w  ith  him ;  but  also  he  resolved  upon  his 
ruin.  Sieves  was  the  man  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans.  He  therefore  went  to  Sieyes,  professed  the  highest 
adiiiinition  for  his  political  genius,  expressed  his  regret  that, 
owing  to  the  anomalous  organization  of  the  executive  power, 
that  genius  was  in  some  sort  fettered,  checked,  lost  to  the 
country  ;  and  gave  it,  not  only  as  his  own  opinion,  but  also  as 
the  opinion  of  all  the  generals  and  of  the  army,  that  such  a  state 
of  things  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to:  in  short,  that  France, 
insti'ad  of  five  directors,  wanted  one  powerful  and  experienced 
mind  to  give  her  laws  suitable  to  her  present  situation,  and  one 
strong  and  victorious  arm  to  defend  her  against  her  domestic  or 
foreign  enemies. 


Sieves  clearly  saw'  what  was  expected  from  him.  His  medita¬ 
tive  and  analytic  mind  immediately  perceived  two  consuls 
instead  ot  ti\e  ilirectors :  which  was  a  great  improvement,  inas- 
niuch  as  he  would  have  to  contend  against  but  one  instead  of  four, 
in  cariiing  out  his  plans;  and  this  one,  too,  a  man  still  in  the 
prime  of  lile,  who  had  seen  nothing  but  the  camp,  was  ignorant 
of  all  that  relates  to  Icgislaticm  and  civil  administration,  and  w  ho, 
though  ilhistiious  by  his  victories,  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
anna  (oqtp,  and  promised  to  be  entirelv  guided  bv  the 
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superior  wisiloni  of  the  modern  Solon.  Sieves  could  not  hesi¬ 
tate  loiij;,  and  his  hesitations  could  not  withstand  the  constant 
marks  of  deference  and  respect  n  iiieh  on  all  occasions  the  youn*' 
general  showed  him.  lie  resolved  to  upset  his  colleagues  and 
with  them  the  constitution. 

An  open  attack  against  the  Directory  would  have  been 
hazardous.  Sieves  and  the  best  advisers  of  Bonaparte  devised 
anotlier  plan,  which  consisted  in  bringing  about  the  suicide  of 
the  Directory.  Three  of  the  directors  resigning  their  func¬ 
tions  and,  at  the  same  time,  calling  upon  the  councils  to  change 
the  form  of  government,  was  all  that  was  recpiircd.  Roger 
Ducos  was  induced  l)y  Sicyes  to  resign  at  the  same  time  with 
him,  on  condition  of  being  also  made  a  Consul,  w  hicli  was 
granted.  Before  giving  publicity  to  their  resignations,  Sieyes 
and  Roger  Ducos,  seconded  by  Ronapartc  and  a  few  members 
of  the  two  councils,  compelled  Barras  to  set  the  example,  by 
threatening  him  with  an  accusation  of  high  treason  against  the 
Bepuljlie,  for  having  corresponded  with  Jjouis  XVI 11.  and  his 
agents  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Pretender  to  the  throne. 
Barras,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  immediately  yielded.  The  resig¬ 
nations  of  the  three  directors  w  ere  sent  to  the  two  councils ;  in 
order  that,  in  consequence  of  the  disorganisation  of  the  execu¬ 
tive,  they  might  appoint  a  t)rovisional  government.  A  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  of  which  Inicien  was  president, 
made  the  motion,  that  Ceneral  Bonaparte,  Sicyes,  and  Roger 
Ducos,  should  be  appointed  provisional  consuls,  and  that  they 
should,  w  ith  as  little  delay  as  possible,  present  a  new  constitution 
for  the  adoption  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  the  assembly 
rose  w  ith  indignation ;  a  scene  of  tumult  ensued,  w  liich  seemed 
likely  to  end  in  the  discomtiturc  and  expulsion  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  when  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  entered  the  hall  of  the 
council  and  closed  the  session. 

Now,  then,  let  our  readers  say  if,  either  in  the  concoction  or 
in  the  execution  of  the  plot,  there  is  anything  in  wliich  a  man  of 
only  ordinary  ability  could  possibly  pride  himself.  In  w  hat  part 
of  this  deplorable  transaction  do  they  perceive  the  glorious  influ¬ 
ence  of  genius  ?  No  doubt  that  the  consequences  for  France 
and  for  tlie  whole  world  are  still  incalculable ;  perhaps  new 
catastrophes  resulting  from  the  transactions  of  that  day  arc  still 
in  reserve  for  ourselves,  or  for  our  descendants ;  but  the  drama 
itself  and  the  performers  are  equally  contemptible.  Instead  of 
the  profound  and  skilful  combinations  of  a  powerful  mind,  we 
have  but  an  intrigue  supported  by  cunning  and  hypocrisy ;  and, 
as  to  the  denouement,  instead  of  a  bohi  and  striking  action, 
we  have  an  irruption  of  cut-throats. 

The  further  success  of  Bonaparte  will  be  as  easily  accounted 
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Tor,  willioiit  siipposiug  the  intervention  ol  anything  like  genius. 
All  the  military  eoininands  in  Paris  and  in  the  departments  were 
immediately  given  to  his  aceomplices ;  so  that,  during  the  lew 
days  devoted  to  the  settlement  of  the  new  eonstitution,  he  exer¬ 
cised  a  military  dictatorship,  as  Narvaez  does  at  this  moment  in 
Madrid,  with  two  (pieens  instead  ot  two  co-consuls.  Ihis  dic¬ 
tatorship,  however,  coidd  not  have  lasted  long,  as,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  army  of  Italy,  all  the  generals  and  olHcers  were 
hostile  to  despotisms,  civil  or  military.  It  was  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  look  somewhere  else  tor  support.  ^Ihe  new  constitution, 
>\hich  Siev  es  had  long  meditated,  with  the  object  of  founding  a 
sort  of  political  papacy,  of  which  he  himsell  was  to  be  the  sove¬ 
reign  pontilf,  was  promulgated  on  the  \IM\\  of  December,  1791); 
with  the  modifications  which  the  growing  ambition  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  ruler  had  exacteil,  not  without  angry  discussions,  and 
(piarrels,  followed  by  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  Sieves,  now 
aware  of  his  folly,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  his  trea¬ 
cherous  and  ungrateful  colleague. 

Hy  this  constitution,  all  the  political  rights  of  the  people  were 
contiseated.  Hitherto,  since  the  establisliment  of  the  llepublic, 
legislative  and  administrative  functionaries  were  elected  bv  tin* 
citizens.  This  was  done  away  with,  and  the  appointment  to  all 
otliees  was  appropriated  by  the  government.  Thus  the  consuls, 
that  is  to  say,  Honajiarte  alone,  had  at  once  to  dispose  of  eighty 
nominations  to  the  senate,  with  an  allowance  of  2,500  francs  to 
each  senator;  of  one  hundred  nominations  to  the  tribunate, 
with  a  salary  to  each  tribune  of  15,000  francs  ;  of  three  hundred 
nominations  to  the  legislative  body,  each  legislator  being  jiaid 
at  the  rate  of  10,000  francs  a  year;  and,  finally,  of  about  fifty 
nominations  to  the  eouneil  of  state,  each  member  receiving 
25,(K)0  francs.  i>neh  was  the  division  of  the  legislative  power, 
as  regulated  hy  this  eonstitution. 

As  to  the  administrative  organisation,  it  was  settled  upon  the 
same  principle:  all  the  eommunal  and  dep.artmental  authorities 
of  every  kind  elected  by  the  ])eoplc,  were  suppressed.  The 
consul  had  the  exclusive  right  of  ajipointing  the  head  agents  of 
the  executive,  and  their  subordinates,  the  departmental  and 
municipal  eonneils,  the  prefets  and  sub-prefets  (an  innovation), 
the  mayors  and  their  substitutes;  all  the  judges  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts,  and  v)t  the  tribunals  of  appeal ;  all  the  officers  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  financial  administration  ;  in  short,  of 
all  the  functionaries  of  the  state. 

More  than  three  hundred  thousand  places  were  thus  at  the 
disposal  ot  the  consul.  In  Ibiris,  as  well  as  evcrvwhcrc  iii  the 
dipaitments,  candidates  for  all  these  places  offered  thcmsclv'cs 
in  numbers  tcnfohl  that  ot  the  offices  to  be  disposed  of,  and  to 
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qualify  thomsclvos  for  them,  rivalled  one  another  in  admiration 
tor  the  Iiero  of  tlie  day,  aiid  in  zeal  for  liis  serviec.  Three  mil¬ 
lions  of  votes  were  recorded  in  favour  of  tlie  new  constitution, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  aiitliority  of  the  first  consid! 
thus  was  the  work  ot  cunning  and  treachery  supported  hv 
egotism  and  corruption.  And  this  is  what  stupid  or  degraded 
beings  j)roclaim  jus  the  triumph  ol  ;iu  extraordinarv'  genius ! 
This  is  what  bhisphemcrs  call  ‘  the  hand  of  Providence  !’ 

But  tlie  nijijority  of  the  French  peo[)lc  could  not  he  dazzled, 
seduced,  and  corrupted.  Ihe  grcjitest  pjirt  even  of  those  who 
laid,  in  the  first  moment,  given  their  jissent  to  the  liherticide 


government,  would  soon  luive  been  undeceived;  jind,  warm'd  by 
the  pjitriotic  and  bold  denuncijitions  of  a  free  press,  would  luive 
udlicd  round  the  thig  ot  freedom,  jind  made  ji  stjind  agjiinst  the 
usurpjitions  of  the  Jimbitious  upstjirt.  4^1ie  grand  genius  who 
Mas  likelv  to  be  M'orsted,  in  the  conflict  between  conscientious 
and  eloquent  patriotism,  on  one  p:irt,  jind  overbearing  tyninny,- 
on  the  other,  foresjiw  the  danger,  and  guarded  against  it  m  ith 
Ids  customjiry  ability.  He  suppressed  a  grcjit  nuiny  ncMspapers, 
Jind  allowed  the  publication  of  the  rest,  only  on  condition  tluit 
they  should  contjiin  nothing  agjunst  the  constitution,  agJiinst 
the  exccutiie,  JigJiinst  the  army,  jigjiinst  the  foreign  governments 
in  Jillijince  Mith  krjince.  Imincdijite  suppression  Mas  tlie 
penaltv  JiMjiiting  those  ncM'spjipcrs  M’hich  should  trjinsgrcss  the 
orders  of  the  consul. 

lids  hist  piece  of  dictatorijil  legishition  m’jis  the  complement 
of  the  free  institutions  Mhich  the  revolution  of  Brunudre  had 
secured  for  llejiuldican  France.  Order  [such  appcjirs  now  to 
be  the  njune  for  irresistible  tyrjinny]  being  thus  reestjihlished 
in  the  interior,  the  first  consul  turned  his  jittention  towards  the 
exterior.  Lljited  by  his  successes  in  tjiking  possession  of  the  su¬ 
perior  jiuthority  in  his  om  ii  country,  he  nevertheless  felt,  in  his 
inmost  soul,  tluit  this  jiuthority  wjis  but  precjirious,  jind  tluit, 
even  in  trjinee,  it  Mould  never  be  considered  Jis  firinlv  esta¬ 
blished,  so  long  as  it  mjis  not,  in  some  sort,  sanctioned,  "bv  the 
jicknoM  ledgmcnt  of  foreign  governments.  To  obtjiin  *  tluit 
sanction,  principally  from  Fiighind  jind  from  Austria,  had  be¬ 
come  the  most  urgent  of  his  desires,  and  therefore,  witliout  any 
oicrtureSy  without  complying  Mith  jiny  of  the  diplomatic  for- 
nuilities,  he  wrote  two  letters,  the  one  to  (leorge  the  Third,  the 
other  to  the  Emperor  of  Austriji.  ^ 

Ihe  first,  Mhich  IM.  Thiers  considers  as  ji  inaster-niccc,  is  in 
the  folloM'ing  terms  : — 


‘  Paris,  oth  Nivosc,  an  8,  (*20  December,  1790.) 

.  *  Sire  Having  been  called,  by  the  will  of  the  French  people,  to 
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the  chief  magUtrucy  of  the  Republic,  I  think  proper,  on  assuming  my 
oflice,  to  announce  the  fact  to  your  majesty,  in  a  diiect  communi- 
cation. 

•  Shall  the  war,  which,  for  eight  years,  has  ravaged  the  four  parts 
of  the  world  be  eternal  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  come  to  a  good  under- 
standing  ? 

*AVhy  do  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  more  power¬ 
ful  than  is  necessary  to  their  safety  and  independence,  sacritice  the 
advantages  of  commerce,  their  internal  prosperity,  their  domestic 
happiness,  to  ideas  of  imaginary  greatness  ?  Why  do  not  they  feel 
that  peace  is  the  first  of  blessings,  the  first  glory  ? 

‘These  sentiments  cannot  be  alien  to  your  Majesty,  the  ruler  of  a 
free  nation,  whose  happiness  is  your  only  object. 

'  In  this  communication,  your  Majesty  must  see  nothing  but  my 
sincere  wish  to  contribute,  lor  the  second  time,  to  a  general  pacifi¬ 
cation,  by  the  adoption  of  prompt,  and  strictly  confidential  measures, 
without  those  formalities  which  may  be  useful  to  weak  states,  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  dependency,  but  which,  when  adopted  by  powerful 
nations,  only  betray  deceitful  intentions. 

‘  France  and  England  may  yet,  for  a  long  time,  and  to  the  distress 
of  all  nations,  abuse  their  strength,  and  retard  its  exhaustion,  but  I 
am  bound  to  say,  that  the  destinies  of  all  civilised  nations  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  termination  of  a  war  which  has  thrown  the  whole 
world  into  combustion. 

‘The  first  consul  of  the  French  Republic.  Bonaparte.’ 

M.  Thiers  docs  not  give  the  text  of  the  answer  which  Lord 
Clrenville,  in  the  name  of  the  administration,  sent  to  Talleyrand 
for  the  reason  we  have  already  explained.  He  only  gives  wliat 
he  asserts  to  he  the  meaning,  a  sort  of  analysis,  of  the  ‘  negative, 
clumsy y  uttcivil,  indecent  notCy  which  was  disapproved  by  sensible 
men  of  all  countries ; — reflected  little  honour  on  the  character  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  betrayed  in  him  more  passion  than  intelligence.^ 
The  answer  of  the  Austrian  government,  though  expressed  in 
milder  terms,  was  not  much  more  satisfactory ;  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  hostilities  was  resolved  on. 

These  thwartings  were  not  the  only  ones  Bonaparte  w  as  doomed 
to  experience.  According  to  the  constitution,  the  legislative  ses¬ 
sion  was  to  be  immediately  open  ;  and  consequently  the  senate, 
the  tribunate,  and  the  legislative  body  met  on  the'lst  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  18(X).  The  tribunes  and  the  leg'islators  had  been,  for  this 
first  time,  chosen  by  the  senate,  and  the  senators  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  following  manner.  Twenty-nine  had  been  chosen 
by  the  first  consul,  in  concert  w  ith  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun,  tlie 
new  second  and  third  consuls,  and  with  Sieves  and  Roger 
Hucos,  the  late  consuls.  Sieyes  and  Roger  Hucos,  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  they  had  received,  were  intent  upon  placing 
in  the  senate  men  of  energy  as  well  as  of  ability,  and  staunch 
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republicans,  wlio  should  not  allow  the  dictator  to  have  all  his 
own  way.  Cambacercs,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his  friend,  and 
having  already  learned  how  little  lie  could  depend  upoii  the 
general -consul,  supported  most  of  the  candidates  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  Thus  it  was  that,  among  the  senators  who  were  first 
appointed,  are  found  men  known  for  their  hostility  to  all  the 
changes  recently  made  in  the  constitution  ;  and,  as  the  tribunes 
and  the  legislators  had  been  chosen  by  the  senators,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  some  men  of  the  same  character  found  their  wav  to 
the  tribunate  and  the  legislative  body,  and  prepared  for  resist  in 
the  encroachments  of  the  executive. 

The  first  act  of  each  of  the  three  assemblies  was  an  act  of  op¬ 
position.  The  senate  chose  Sieyes  for  its  president.  The  tribunes 
elected  Dannou,  and  the  legishitors  elected  Perrin  des  Vosges. 
These  acts  were  followed  up  by  many  others,  in  the  tribunate, 
the  only  one  of  the  three  assemblies  which  was  allowed  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  bills  ])rcparcd  by  tlic  government  and  the  council  of 
state;  the  functions  of  the  legislators  and  of  the  senators  being 
confined  to  vote  by  ballot  on  the  bills  introduced  by  the  00111101^ 
of  state  or  by  the  tribunes.  Their  opposition,  during  the  first 
session,  Mhich  lasted  four  months,  though  unsuccessful  in  the 
attempt  at  rejecting  the  bills  presented,  had  at  least  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  stopping  the  Dictator,  in  his  march  towards  absolute  dcs- 
potism.  He  could  not,  however,  dissemble  his  anger  against  the 
tribunes,  nor  refrain  from  threatening  observations,  which  being 
reported,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
op|)oncnts,  and  stimulate  their  courage  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
their  second  session,  though  Bonaparte  had  recently  been  vic¬ 
torious  at  ]Marengo,  they  rejected  the  bill  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared,  by  his  order,  for  the  establishment  of  extraordinary  tri¬ 
bunals,  to  try  eases  of  conspiracy  against  his  person* ;  and  many 
other  measures,  including  his  financial  plans.  The  senators  and 
the  legislators,  though  far  from  being  so  spirited  as  the  tribunes, 
had  nevertheless  given  such  marks  of  hostility,  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  that  the  first  consul  had  publicly  declared  to  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  the  senate,  that,  Mf  they  chose  to  find  fault  with  all  the 
bills  submitted  to  them,  he  would  get  rid  of  them,  and  govern 
by  consular  decrees.^  Nothing  daunted  by  this  menace,  the  tri- 
buiies  and  the  legislators  prepared  for  their  third  session.  In 
anticipation  of  the  concordat,  which  was  to  be  j)resented  for 
their  acceptation,  the  legislators,  at  their  first  meeting,  elected 
for  their  president  M.  Dupuis,  the  author  of  ^  L’origine  de  tous 
les  eultes.*  As  to  the  tribunes,  they  were  presented  with  the 

•  It  was  immediately  after  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine  (24t}i 
of  December,  ISOO),  that  the  bill  was  introduced ;  and  the  tribunate  was 
aware  of  the  use  that  the  consul  would  make  of  it. 
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first  nnrt  of  the  ‘civil  code,  that  admirable  work,  which  alov.e 
would  immortalize  Napoleon aiid,>fter  a  discussion  in  which 
the  real  autliors  of  the  work,  and  the  work  itscll,  were  very  ill 
treated  by  the  tribunes,  they  not  only  rejected  the  adinirable 
code,  but  also  caused  it  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  legislative 

^^Tlic  rage  of  the  first  consul,  at  the  news  of  the  rejection  of  his 
chef  d'oBuvre,  knew  no  bounds.  M.  Thiers  devotes  many  pages 
to  the  reproduction  of  his  invectives  and  of  his  sarcasms, 
against  the  bad  faith  and  the  insolence  of  the  factious  tribunes, 
and  to  the  justification  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Napoleon,  and 
which  he  carried  into  execution,  to  rid  himself  of  their  oppo¬ 
sition.  This  plan  consisted  in  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  two  assemblies,  and  in  the  equally 
arbitrarv'  appointment  to  the  places  thus  vacated,  of  men  ready 
to  abide  by  the  expressed  will  of  the  first  consul.  This  new 
improvement  in  the  constitution  of  republican  France  paved  the 
way  for  the  imperial  throne. 

\Ve  have  frequently  heard  people  wonder  at  the  opposition  of 
the  legislative  bodies  against  ‘  Bonaparte,  at  a  time  when  his 
military  operations,  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  not  only  had  pre¬ 
served  France  from  another  invasion,  but  also  had  extended  her 
territories,  created  new  friendly  states  in  the  conquered  coun¬ 
tries,  and  compelled  the  belligerent  powers  to  sue  for  the  peace 
which  they  had  so  haughtily  rejected  when  proffered  by  him.^ 
Kven  now,  many  will  still,  with  the  imperialist  writers  reechoed 
by  M.  Thiers,  accuse  the  tribunes  and  the  legislators  of  ingrati¬ 
tude,  and  regard  them  as  a  set  of  incorrigible  Jacobins.  The 
names  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  would  be  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  accusation  and  these  false  representations ;  whilst 
on  the  contrary,  the  lists  of  the  supporters  of  Bonaparte  present  a 
gang  of  terrorists  of  the  first  water.  But  incriminations  and 
recriminations  are  little  calculated  to  elucidate  political  ques¬ 
tions;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  prefer  to  base  our  judgment  on 
the  attentive  consideration  of  all  the  facts. 

No  sooner  had  Bonaparte  been  seated  in  the  consular  chair, 
than,  conscious  of  the  illegitimate  means  by  which  he  had  risen 
to  the  first  magistracy,  and  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  long 
ithstanding  the  attacks  of  the  true  republicans,  supported  as 
the}  ^ere  by  the  best  generals,  and  the  best  part  of  the  armv, 
he  looked  for  supjwrt,  not  only  to  those  unprincipled  men  who 
have  no  other  political  creed  or  affection  than  the  honour  and 
the  profits  of  office,  but  also  to  the  rovalist  party,  which  he 
wished  to  mislead  into  the  belief,  that  he\vas  not  disinclined  to 
lecome  a  second  ^lonk.  For  that  purpose,  he  show’cd  a  great 
regard  for  the  members  of  the  old  nobility ;  affected  to  give  them 
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the  preference  over  their  competitors,  in  the  distribution  of  all 
ofHccs ;  and  granted  to  them  the  erasure,  from  the  lists  of  the 
emigrants,  of  their  relations  and  friends,  to  whom  he,  besides, 
restored  tlieir  confiscated  but  still  unsold  property.  He  courted 
the  good-will  of  the  catholic  clergy,  by  extending,  in  their 
favour,  tlic  ])rovisions  of  the  laws  passed  under  the  Directory, 
for  the  lil)crty  of  religious  worship,  and  by  affecting  to  consider 
the  catholic  religion  as  the  only  true  one.  With  the  emigrants 
and  the  priests,  he  was  enabled  to  induce  tlie  leaders  of  the 
Vendeans  to  regard  him  as  an  ally  in  the  royal  cause,  rather 
than  as  an  enemy.  The  repeal  of  the  law  of  hostages,  and  the 
release  of  the  priests,  w  ere  the  preliminary  measures  to  the  nc- 
gociations  which  were  entered  into,  with  too  sanguine  hopes,  on 
the  part  of  the  royalist  insurgents,  to  whom  he  offered,  in  the 
republican  army,  the  same  rank  that  they  held  in  the  llourbon- 
ist  bands.  A  ‘suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  complete  submission  of  la 
Vendee,  So  convinced  were  the  leaders  of  the  Vendeans  of  the 
intention  of  Bonapjirte  to  bring  about  a  restoration,  that  a  great 
number  of  them,  and,  among  these,  George  Cadoudal,  repaired  to 
Paris,  to  make  terms  with  the  first  consul.  Nay,  even  more,  a 
few  months  later,  the  pretender  wrote  to  the  consul,  to  hasten 
the  execution  of  his  plans,  and  to  tell  him,  ^  Choisissez  voire 
place,  et  fixez  celles  de  vos  amis.*  (2nd  vol.,  book  6.) 

Can  any  one  wonder,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  knowing 
w  ell,  by  experience,  the  perfidious  dispositions  of  Bonaparte,  and 
convinced  of  the  truth  which  Fox  illustrated  in  these  few  w  ords : 
‘  The  w  orst  of  revolutions  is  a  restoration  ;*  can  any  one  wonder, 
we  say,  if  the  tribunate  and  the  legislative  body  determined  to 
resist  all  the  measures  which,  by  increasing  the  influence  and 
the  strength  of  the  first  consul,  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
betraying  the  country,  and  of  annihilating  the  revolution  for 
which  half  a  million  of  Frenchmen  had  already  shed  tlicir  blood  ? 
No  doubt  the  indulgence  shown  to  unfortunate  (and  many  of 
them  misled)  emigrants,  was  an  act  of  mercy,  which  all  kind 
hearted  men  are  bound  to  applaud ;  but  to  invest  with  the 
highest  legislative  or  administrative  functions,  under  the  repub¬ 
lic,  those  emigrants  w  ho,  rather  than  assent  to  a  limitation  of 
the  royal  authority,  and  submit  to  constitutional  monarchy,  had 
fled  to  foreign  countries,  had  arrayed  all  the  absolute  sovereigns 
against  France,  and  had  borne  arms  against  their  country : 
— to  call  those  men  to  share  in  the  government,  was  treason. 
No  doubt  the  respect  shown  for  the  liberty  of  religious  worship, 
the  liberation  of  the  priests,  the  re-opening  of  the  churches, 
were  sound  and  beneficial  measures ;  but  to  rekindle  religious 
fanaticism,  to  restore  priestcraft,  to  impose  a  state  religion,  was 
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treason.  No  doubt  the  pacification  of  La  ^  endec,  was  a  bles¬ 
sing  to  the  country  at  large,  since  it  permitted  the  Kepublic  to 
unite  all  the  national  forces  against  her  foreign  enemies;  but  to 
unite  with  the  Vendeans  in  order  to  secure  himself  in  power;  and 
afterwards,  with  their  assistance,  prostrate  the  republic  at  the  feet 
of  a  king ;  this,  again,  was  treason.  How,  then,  can  we  accuse  of 
ingratitude,  and  brand  as  factious  and  Jacobins,  the  tribunes  and 
the  legislators  who,  attentive  to  the  object  and  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  too  much  bepraised  measures,  clearly  perceived, 
and  did  their  utmost  to  arrest,  the  march  of  treason. 

Here  again  we  are  stopped  by  another  objection.  We  are 
told  : — ‘  Tlie  tribunes  and  the  legislators  were  wrong.  Bonaparte 
never  intended  to  restore,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  restore  the  Bour- 
l)ons;  ergOy  all  your  reasonings  go  for  nothing.^  We  have  not 
said  that  Bonaparte  intended  to  restore  the  Bourbons;  we  know 
not  what  he  really  intended  to  do;  though  we  are  convinced 
that,  if  he  had  not  seen  his  way  clear  up  to  the  throne,  or  if  he 
liad  found  out  that  his  best  chance  of  ever  obtaining  a  high 
and  permanent  situation,  with  competent  aflluence,  was  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  would  immediately  have  made 
the  bargain.  All  we  have  stated  is,  that  he  made  such  advances 
to  the  old  nobility,  to  the  emigrants,  and  to  the  Vendeans,  as 
to  persuade  them  that  he  was  inclined  to  a  restoration;  that 
they  would  obtain  it  more  ejisily  through  him,  and  by  support¬ 
ing  him,  than  by  continuing  to  fight.  They  yielded,  and  they 
soon  found  out  that  thev  had  been  deceived.  He  did  not 
restore  the  Bourbons,  because  he  thought  it  would  be  a  folly 
to  give  away  a  crown  which,  he  imagined,  he  could  keep  for 
himself. 

But  if  the  tri))uncs  and  the  legislators  were  justified  in  their 
opposition  when  they,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  French, 
suspected  the  Consul  of  preparing  for  a  restoration ;  they  w  ere 
no  less  so  w  hen,  in  all  his  conduct,  in  the  intrigues  of  his  lamily, 
and  in  the  frequently  indiscreet  manifestations  of  his  confidential 
friends,  they  found  indubitable  proofs  of  his  ambitious  designs. 
The  success  of  the  campaign  of  1800  in  Italy,  and  the  victory 
of  Marengo,  seemed,  to  him  and  to  his  friends,  to  afford  a  good 
opportunity  for  making  a  step  in  advance  towards  the  sovereign 
power,  and  for  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  monarchy.  An  emigrant  who,  since  his  return  to  his 
nati\c  land,  had  exchanged  his  Bourbonism  for  the  favours  of 
Lliza  Bonaparte,  and  who,  through  her  influence,  had  been 
made  a  legislator;  hontanes  (the  friend  of  Chateaubriand)  w'as 
chosen  to  send  up  the  pilot  balloon.  He  published  a  ^parallele 
entre  Cesar,  Cromwell,  Monck,  et  Bonaparte*  the  object,  and 
the  conclusion  of  which  was,  the  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
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Bonaparte  over  all  the  three,  and  the  necessity  of  bestowing 
upon  him  a  power  equal  to  his  greatness. 

This  production  of  Foutanes  was  profusely  distributed  in  all 
parts  of  PVancc,  by  the  agents  of  the  government ;  but  the  effect 
produced  was  tlie  reverse  of  that  which  w  as  anticipated.  Every¬ 
where  it  was  received  with  scorn  and  indignation,  by  the  royalists, 
by  the  partisans  of  the  convention,  and  by  moderate  repub- 
licans.  Even  the  partisans  of  Bonaparte  themselves  blamed 
the  publication  of  such  a  work,  as  premature,  imprudent,  and 
mischievous.  To  counteract,  as  much  as  possible,  the  dangerous 
impression  which  it  had  made  on  all  minds,  the  Consul  and 
the  ^fillisters  disavowed  all  participation  in  the  preparation,  or 
in  the  publication  of  the  work;  but  the  complicity  was  so 
positively  proved,  that  the  disavowal,  far  from  mending  the 
matter,  made  it  worse,  by  proving  that  the  haughty  First  Consul 
could  be  made  to  recoil.  The  legislators  and  the  tribunes  were 
right  in  taking  advantage  of  it. 

The  faction,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  adjourn  all  the  plans  so 
sanguinely  elaborated.  They  had  miscalculated  the  influence 
of  the  victories  of  Napoleon,  not  only  upon  the  public  mind  in 
France,  but  also  upon  the  foreign  powers.  Exaggerating,  as 
they  usually  did,  all  the  acts  of  Bonoparte,  they  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  victory  of  Marengo  as  the  last  blow  struck  at  the 
Austrian  power,  and  this  misrepresentation  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
firmed,  by  the  armistice  which  followed  the  battle,  and  the 
consent  given  by  Austria  to  meet  in  congress  at  Luneville. 
But  another  disappointment  aw'aited  them.  Far  from  being 
so  humbled  and  so  helpless  as  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  any 
condition,  as  she  wjvs  represented,  Austria  rejected  the  preli¬ 
minaries  imposed  by  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  chances  of  another  campaign,  in  Germany  as  well 
as  in  Italv.  The  First  Consul  did  not  choose  to  share  in  the 
perils  of  this  last  campaign.  The  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy  was  given  to  General  Brune,  and  the  army  in  Germany 
was  left  under  tlie  command  of  Moreau,  who,  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks,  swept  before  him  the  Austrian  army,  gained  the 
battle  of  Ilohenlinden,  and,  for  the  first  time,  led  a  French 
army  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  '  lie  might  have  entered  the 
place,^  admits  M.  Thiers  (Vol.  ii.  book  7),  ^  and  secured  the 
glory,  which  no  French  general  had  ever  had,  of  conquering  the 
capital  of  the  Germanic  empire.  But  the  modest  mind  of 
MorCiau  did  not  allow  him  to  be  extreme  in  prosperity.  The 
Archduke  Charles  gave  him  his  word,  that,  if  he  granted  an 
armistice,  Austria  would  immediately  make  peace,  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  proposed  at  Luneville ;  and  Moreau  assented.  Some  of 
his  lieutenants  urged  him  to  advance  on  Vienna.  ^No,^  re- 
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plied  Moreau,  'it  is  better  to  secure  peace/  Thus,  the  real 
concpicror  of  the  Austrians,  the  real  pacificator,  by  Thiers  s 
own  avowal,  >vas  ^loreau.  \es,  to  his  military  talents,  to  his 
bravery',  to  his  moderation,  brauce  yvas  indebted  for  the  peace 
of  Liunevillc ^  which,  leaving?  iiUgland  without  allies  on  the 
continent,  w’as  soon  after  follow'ed  by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
Yet,  instead  of  claiming  any  credit  for  his  achievements,  of 
exhibiting  himself  to  the  public,  of  courting  popularity,  he 
returned  to  his  retreat,  yvhere  his  young  yvife,*  and  the  aftection 
of  his  companions-in-arms,  gave  him  all  the  liappiness  he 
yvished  for. 

Honaparte  knew  how  to  take  advantage,  not  only  of  the  victo¬ 
ries,  but  also  of  the  repose  of  his  rival.  Freed  from  all  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  he  disposed  of  the  Italian  principalities, 
the  conquest  of  which  had  been  secured  by  the  last  campaign. 
With  a  portion  of  those  territories,  he,  a  republican,  the  first 
magistrate  of  a  republic,  formed  a  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of 
Ktruria;  he  united  Piedmont  to  France,  and,  with  the  rest,  he 
formed  a  republic,  of  which,  by  all  sorts  of  artifices,  compla¬ 
cently  related  by  M.  Thiers,  and  eulogized  as  the  perfection  of 
diplomatic  ability,  he  got  himself  appointed  '  President  a  vie.' 
He  gave  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  to  the  Prince  of  Luques,  who 
came  over  to  Paris,  to  express  his  gratitude  to  this  consular  pro¬ 
tector. 

i laving  thus  shown  his  partiality  for  presidencies  for  life,  and 
for  royalty,  is  it  surprising  that  the  tribunate,  and  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body,  should  have  at  last  positively  declared  against  him  ? 
Far  from  deserving  reproaches  for  having  done  so,  they  ought  to 
be  reproached  with  not  having  done  it  sooner  and  with  more 
spirit.  Tlieir  remissness  and  their  moderation  gave  to  their 
enemy,  to  the  enemy  of  freedom,  the  necessary  time  to 
strengthen  himself,  to  combine  and  mature  all  his  plans,  to 
avail  himself  of  every  circumstance  for  turning  to  his  ow  n  advan¬ 
tage,  and  his  own  glory,  all  the  events  that  occurred:  so  that,  at 
last,  he  was  powerful  enough  to  turn  them  out  and  to  give  their 
places  to  his  own  creatures. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Tribunate  and  of  the  legislative 
body,  when  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  gave 
|>eaco  to  the  w’orld,  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  jov,  amounting 
to  madness  ;  as  it  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  the  French,  w  hen 
any  grand  political  change  occurs.  They  were  told  that  hence¬ 
forth,  the  blessings  of  peace,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce, 

•  Moreau  had  recently  married  a  young  lady  of  large  property,  Mdlle. 
Mulot.  5jhe  constantly  shared  in  the  prosperity  and  in  the  misforlunes  of 
ner  husband,  and  died  three  or  four  years  after  him. 
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opulence,  happiness  were  for  ever  secured  to  them.  For  ever? 
no  !  They  were  indebted,  for  those  blessings,  to  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  genius  which  providence  had  sent  to  their  assistance ;  hut 
his  power  was  limited  to  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  must  resign.  AVhat  then  would  be  their  lot  ?  AVas  it  not  pro¬ 
per  to  ponder  upon  this  matter?  Was  it  not  their  interest  to  pro¬ 
long  and  increase  their  prosperity,  by  prolonging,  for  life,  the 
powers  of  the  man  who,  in  a  few  years,  had  done  so  much  for 
them  ?  Was  not  that  a  just  reward  of  his  past  services,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  best  security  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation? 

All  these  (picstions  having  been  reproduced,  in  every  form,  by 
the  enslaved  newspapers,  were  subsequently  presented  in  a 
regular  and  odicial  form  to  the  nation  at  large,  after  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer  from  the  senate,  and  with¬ 
out  consulting  cither  the  tribunate,  or  the  legislate  body.  The 
Council  of  state,  all  nominees  of  the  First  Consul,  was  sum¬ 
moned,  and  conformably  to  the  orders  given  to  them,  came  to 
the  following  resolution, — 'The  French  people  shall  be  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  following  questions:  1.  Shall  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
be  Consul  for  life  ?  2.  Shall  he  have  the  right  of  appointing 

his  successor?  Registers,  to  record  the  votes  of  the  citizens, 
shall  be  deposited,  during  three  weeks,  at  the  mayor^s  ottices  in 
every  commune  (parish)  at  the  registrars  of  all  the  tribunals,  and 
at  the  olliees  of  the  notaries  and  of  all  public  functionaries.^ 
About  three  millions  of  votes  were  for  the  afliirmative.  The 
senate,  the  tribunate,  and  legislative  body,  rather  than  rekindle 
civil  war  set  the  example  of  submission. 

Thus  it  was  that  an  illegal  and  uneonstitutional  measure,  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  body  which  was  not  (jualiiied  for  the  initiative,  and 
approved  of,  by  less  than  one-third  of  the  citizens,  (supposing, 
what  we  know  to  be  false,  that  the  registers  were  honestly  kept,) 
raised  Bonaparte  to  permanent  power,  and  gave  him  an  autho- 

ritv  little  short  of  that  of  an  absolute  monarch.  Yet  he  was  not 

* 

satisfied ;  he  expected  more,  and  was  dctcrinincd  to  have  both 
the  power  and  the  title  belonging  to  autocratic  authority :  and 
he  imniedediatcly  set  to  work  to  have  his  will  complied  with. 

He  rewarded  the  complicity  of  his  two  collcjigues,  by  making 
them  consuls  for  life  too.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  repub¬ 
licans,  w  ho  remained  faithful  to  their  principles,  the  scmitors  had 
generally  complied  with  all  his  whims,  he  therefore  invested  it 
with  constituent  power;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  opponents  in  that  body,  he  assumed  the 
right  of  nomination  to  that  dignity.  He  changed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  provisions  of  the  constitution;  chose  a  body  of  elec¬ 
tors  for  life ;  reduced  the  tribunate  to  the  humble  proportions 
of  a  mock  council  of  stiitc;  established  a  privy  council;  or- 
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^niiizcd  the  Catholic  clergy,  so  as  to  inake  thero  suhsen  lent  to 
his  interests ;  altered  the  laws  relating  to  public  instruction,  in 
order  to  better  educate  the  people  according  to  his  own  views. 
Doing  awav  with  the  republican  institution  of  avtns  of  honour y 
he  resolved  to  start  a  new'  aristocracy,  by  the  institution  of  the 
leyion  of  honour,  and  increased  his  own  salary,  from  500,000 
francs  to  6,000,000  francs,  and  that  of  his  two  colleagues,  from 
150,000  francs  to  1,200,000  francs.  And  when  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  all  this,  when  these  new  institutions  of  the  Consular 
liepublic  were  promulgated,  ‘  La  France,^  says  M.  Thiers, 

‘  ressentit  la  plus  profonde  satisfaction.^  (Vol.  iii.  Book  14.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and  the  pretended  conspiracy  of 
Arena,  had  furnished  the  principal  arguments  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  consnlate  for  life ;  the  rupture  of  that  peace,  the 
war  w  ith  England,  and  the  conspiracy  of  George  Cadoudal  and 
Pichegru,  were  afterwards  a  just  motive  for  making  the  consul  an 
emperor.  This  may  appear  rather  inconsistent  to  our  readers ; 
but  M.  Thiers  is  of  a  different  opinion ;  that  is  enough.  The  - 
first  book  of  the  fifth  volume  (the  19th  of  the  work),  gives  a 
long  account  of  the  transactions  which  led  to  this  result.  We 
need  not  follow  our  author,  and  prolong  this  already  too  long 
article,  by  even  a  short  analysis  of  the  details  given.  It  w  ould 
but  be  a  repetition  of  the  acts  of  hypocrisy,  of  treachery,  of 
meanness,  corruption,  and  apostacy,  which  we  have  already 
exposed,  and  which  were  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  instruments, 
of  the  rise,  and  of  the  extraordinarx’’  fortune  of  Napoleon.  The 
only  variation  to  be  recorded,  is  that,  in  order  to  become  an 
emperor,  Napoleon  did  not  again  choose  to  consult  the  nation, 
and  to  open  registers  for  recording  the  votes  of  the  citizens :  he 
was  satisfied  with  a  decree  of  the  constituent  senate ;  the  very 
senate,  nay,  even  more,  the  same  men  who,  ten  years  later, 
<lecrced  his  ‘  deeheance,  and  hurled  him  from  his  throne  into 
exile ! 

If  we  have  expatiated  to  such  an  extent  upon  one  part  only 
of  the  work  of  M.  Thiers,  the  causes  and  the  means  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  Napoleon  to  the  highest  rank  that  a  citizen  born  ever 
reached,  it  is  because  we  have  considered  this  part  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all.  It  is  in  human  nature  to  attribute,  without  much 
rcffcction,  marvellous  effects  to  marvellous  causes  *,  and  a  poor 
Corsican  boy,  reared  up  by  royal  charity,  becoming  the  dictator 
of  the  European  continent,  is  one  of  those  prodigious  transform¬ 
ations  which  inspire  almost  every  mind  with  the  idea  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  genius,  and  of  supernatural  power.  Courtiers,  flatter¬ 
ers,  poets,  historians,  have  very  little  to  do,  to  deepen  and  to 
perpetuate  that  impression;  and  as  they  are  liberally  paid  to  do 
this  little,  they  rival  one  another  in  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
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the  worship  of  the  new  demigod,  protected,  as  they  are,  against 
all  contradictions,  by  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.  But  why  should 
we  now  forbear  from  steadfastly  looking  on  the  pretended  demi¬ 
god,  from  investigating  his  nature,  from  tracing  his  march,  from 
showing  him  in  his  nakedness,  we  would  say  in  his  nothingness? 
But  alas  !  he  was  something. 

Not  that,  as  a  general,  he  is  the  greatest  captain  that  ever 
existed.  M.  Thiers,  indeed,  constantly  gives  him  that  title  in  his 
liistory ;  but  unfortunately  and  unconsciously  proves  the  contrary 
in  those  parts  of  his  work  devoted  to  military  operations,  the 
2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  7th,  and  10th  books.  II is  relation  of  the 
battle  of  Marengo  (book  3rd,  1st  vol)  proves  that  it  was  brought 
about  bv  faults  in  the  movements  of  the  armv ;  that  it  was  lost 
under  the  command  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  surprised  by 
the  enemy,  and  in  spite  of  the  intrepid  defence  of  Ney ;  and 
that  it  was  Avon  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Dessaix,  who,  Avithout 
orders,  nay,  even  more,  contrary  to  former  orders,  left  his  po¬ 
sitions,  and,  guided  by  the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  reached  the 
field  of  battle,  and  renewing  the  conflict,  decided  the  victory 
Avhich  cost  him  his  life.  This  accident,  hoAvever,  does  not  hinder 
our  historian  from  attributing  immediately  after,  and  through¬ 
out  the  Avhole  Avork,  to  Bonapjirtc,  all  the  glory  of  Marengo*  ; 


though,  at  the  same  time,  an  .attentive  perusal  of  the  books  re- 
5  ferring  to  military  operations  seems  to  establish  that,  there  is 
^  a  still  greater  captain  than  Napoleon,  or  any  one  else.  It  is 
M.  Thiers  himself.  One  is  surprised,  on  seeing  how  he  improves 
the  organisation  of  the  army  ;  Iioav  he  directs  its  movements ; 
how  he  disposes  the  several  corps  over  the  vast  extent  of 


m  country  Avhich  he  Avill  conquer ;  how  certain  his  '  coup  d’oeil,’ 
SS  in  cases  of  emergency ;  hoAV  lie  mends  the  blunders  of  the 
generals,  of  Bonaparte  himself ;  how  he  folloAvs  up  a  success 
to  its  ultimate  consequences;  how,  in  short,  he  displays,  in 

||j  his  OAvn  person,  all  the  different  qualities  of  the  best  generals. 

J  Bonaparte  Avas  a  consummate  negociator,  ^tl^e  sublime  of  diplo¬ 
matic  skill,’  according  to  !M.  Thiers,  who  enters  into  the  most 
minute  details  of  all  the  negociations  of  the  consul,  with  Spain, 
Prussia,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  to  maintain  them  in 
a  state  of  neutrality,  or  to  induce  them  to  pass  from  neutrality 
to  an  alliance  Avith  France ; — Avith  the  pope  for  the  concordat,  and 
for  his  coronation ;  and,  Avith  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  to 
obtain  from  them  a  renunciation  of  the  English  alliance,  in 
Avhich  he  succeeded  at  last,  iiotAvithstanding  the  difficulties  in 


•  ‘The  real  conqueror  at  Marengo  was  therefore  the  general  who  had 
chained  fortune,  by  his  profound  and  admirable  combinations,  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  great  captains  !’  (1st  vol.,  book  3.) 
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trcftting  with  such  notorious  madmen  as  Paul  and  Gustavus. 
Hut,  even  in  the  narrative  of  M.  Thiers,  the  sublime  of  diplo¬ 
matic  skill  appears  to  be  low  cunning,  falsehood,  treachery  ;  and, 
when  all  tliis  fails,  tits  of  uncontrollable  passion,  insults  and 
threats,  followed  with  a  declaration  of  war.  This  system  of 
foreign  policy  is  praised  to  the  skies,  in  every  part  of  the  books 
of  M.  Thiers*  not  under  the  unparliamentary  names  we  give  to 
it,  but  under  the  more  decorous  titles  of  finesse,  caution,  dis¬ 
simulation,  and  dignity.  Bonaparte  was  a  model  in  all  this ; 
yet  the  work  insinuates  that  there  is  some  one  still  superior, 
and  it  is  M.  Thiers  himself,  who  discovers  many  faults  in  the 
diplomatic  transactions  of  Bonaparte ;  faults  wdiich  he.  Monsieur 
Thiers,  would  have  avoided,  by  his  superior  know  ledge  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  of  their  governments,  of  their  interests, 
their  wants,  their  tastes,  even  their  prejudices  and  their  passions, 
which,  in  political  aft’airs,  must  be  taken  into  account.  M.  Thiers 
besides  that,  would  not  have  been,  in  some  circumstances,  so 
confident  and  so  indiscreet;  or,  in  other  circumstances,  so  spiteful 
and  so  irascible.  He  would  not  have  insulted  Lord  Whitw  orth, 
tlic  British  ambassador,  at  a  public  levee.  Decidedly  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Louis  Philippe  were  very  wrong,  five  years  ago, 
when  the  first  would  have  no  more  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  pattern  of  diplomatists,  and  when  the  second  took  from  him 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  We  must  admit,  in  extenuation 
of  their  fault,  that  M.  Thiers  had  not  yet  published  his  history 
of  the  consulate. 

‘  As  a  statesman  and  a  legislator,  nobody  can  be  compared 
w  ith  Bonaparte :  his  organising  mind  (son  esprit  organisateur) 
embraced  and  placed  all  things  in  their  proper  order.  France 
was  a  chaos,  and  Bonaparte,  on  his  arrival  from  Egypt,  called 
her  into  existence ;  and  made  her  an  object  of  respect  and  admi¬ 
ration  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.^  It  is  in  these  terms  that 
M.  ^Diiers  expresses  his  ow  n  unbounded  admiration  for  the  suc¬ 
cessive  alterations  in  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  for  the 
transformation  of  the  Bepublic  into  an  empire,  and  for  the 
author  of  that  wonderful  iiietamorphosis.  ‘  But  how^ever  great  as 
a  warrior,  however  sublime  as  a  negotiator  wuth  foreign  powers, 
it  is  as  a  lawgiver,  as  the  founder  and  the  ruler  of  a  mighty 
nation,  that  Napoleon  stands  conspicuously  superior  to  all,  and 
c\en  to  himself.'  \ct,  through  these  uiujualified  praises  dis- 
persed,  all  over  the  work,  one  may  easily  discern  that,  in  M. 
liners  s  opinion,  there  is  somebody  who  ranks  still  higher,  and, 
again,  it  is  M.  1  liiers  himself.  With  the  exception  of  having 
the  Duke  of  Enghicn  shot,  ^1.  Thiers  would  have  done  all  that 

onaparte  did ;  but  he  would  have  done  it  in  a  better  manner. 
^si  modus  in  rebus.  M.  Thiel's  knows  the  modus  in  rebus.  On 
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UDiny  occasions  lie  would  not  have  been  so  very  hasty;  on  others, 
he  would  not  have  been  so  dilatory.  Bonaparte  too  frequently 
let  out  his  secret  views,  by  which  he  gave  warning  to  his  enemies; 
the  enemies  of  the  country,  of  course ;  and  thus  atlbrded  them 
the  means  of  thwarting  his  vast  and  beneficent  designs ;  while 
the  consummate  prudence  of  Thiers,  would  have  kept  these 
designs  in  profound  secrecy,  until  the  proper  time  for  their  mani¬ 
festation.  Bonaparte  was  too  easily  put  out  of  temper,  by  ad¬ 
verse  casualties,  even  by  the  least  contradiction.  Calm,  cool, 
impassible,  M.  Thiers,  no  more  minds  being  contradicted  by 
others  than  he  does  contradicting  himself,  lie  is  used  to  both, 
as  everybody  now  knows.  As  to  adverse  easualties,  they  serve 
only  to  show  how  superior  he  is  to  Napoleon.  We  have  an  in¬ 
stance  of  it.  To  an  untoward  treaty  of  July,  he  answers  by  the 
fortifications  of  Paris ;  admirable  institutions,  which,  thirty  years 
ago,  would  have  cemented  public  liberties,  saved  Napoleon,  and 
secured  his  dynasty  on  the  imperial  throne !  !  He  lost  his  port¬ 
folio;  true  !  but  what  is  that  to  him,  when  he  can  sing:  Exegi 
monumentnm  wre  perennius. 

Let  not  our  readers  infer,  from  all  this,  that  our  author  puts 
himself  conspicuously  forward,  in  competition  with  his  hero,  and 
asserts  his  claim  to  superiority  and  excellence.  No;  in  our 
})arallel  we  have  proceeded  by  induction,  and  we  were  justified  in 
doing  so;  but  we  must  give  credit,  to  M.  Thiers,  for  his  modesty, 
in  this  matter.  He  does  not  contend  for  pre-eminence  over 
Napoleon,  he  is  content  with  identifying  himself  with  him,  as 
much  as  an  historian  can  do  it,  in  relating  the  achievements  of  a 
great  man.  ^I.  Thiers,  in  his  narrative,  must  say  Napoleon,  or 
Bonaparte,  or  he  did  so  and  so  :  he  cannot  say  we  ;  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  he  is  very  sorry  for  it :  but  when  an  oj)}'ortunity  occurs  of 
personating  Napoleon  he  never  misses  it.  Thus,  in  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  five  volumes,  we  find  !M.  Thiers,  meditating, 
reflecting,  sjiecchifying,  sending  despatches,  and  even  acting  for 
Napoleon  and  as  Napoleon  would  have  done.  Here  is  one  of 
his  numerous  meditations.  It  refers  to  the  time  when  Napo- 
leoif  s  intervention  with  Switzerland,  and  his  encroachments  in 
Italy  and  Germany  were  found  fault  with  by  England,  and  when 
the  peace  of  Amiens  was  endangered.  (\  ol.  iv.  Book  10.) 

‘  In  spite  of  some  fits  of  passion  excited  by  English  malignity, 
spite  even  of  the  unequalled  greatness  which,  he  sometimes  felt  con 
vinced,  would  be  the  result  of  the  war ;  the  first  consul  was  still 
intent  upon  remaining  at  peace.  But  by  provoking  him,  by  irri¬ 
tating  him,  his  enemies  compelled  him  to  say  to  himself: — after 
all,  war  is  my  natural  vocation,  my  origin,  perhaps  my  destiny.  I 
know  how  to  govern,  in  a  superior  manner;  but,  before  I  knew  how 
to  govern,  1  knew  how  to  fight.  This  was  my  profession,  my  art 
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par  excellence.  If  Moreau,  v.ith  a  French  army,  reached  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  1  will  certainly  go  much  lartlier,  Ihose  things  he  constantly 
repeated  to  himself.  Extraordinary  visions  flirted  before  his  mind  : 
he  beheld  empires  overthrown,  Europe  reconstructed,  and  his  con¬ 
sular  cap  transformed  into  a  crown,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Cliarlemagne 
— at  any  rate,  continued  he,  sooner  or  later,  all  this  gieatness  must 
be  mine.’ 

The  same  epoch  and  the  same  subject  will  furnish  us  with  an 
allocution  of  Thicrs-Napolcon.  The  person  spoken  to  is  Lord 
Whitworth,  who  had  been  invited  to  the  Tuillcrics  by  the  first 
consul. 

*  livery  wind  that  blows  from  England  brings  me  nothing  but 
hatred  and  insults.  We  have  now  come  to  an  emergency,  from 
which  we  must  retrieve  ourselves  one  way  or  other.  Will  you  or 
will  you  not  execute  the  treaty  ol  Amiens  ?  On  my  part,  it  has  been 
executed  with  more  than  punctual  fidelity.  Ihe  treaty  obliged  me  to 
evacuate  Naples,  Tarentum,  and  the  Homan  States,  w’ithin  three 
months;  and,  in  less  than  two  months,  all  the  French  troops  had  left 
those  countries.  Ten  months  have  now  elapsed,  since  the  exchange 
of  the  ratilications,  and  Malta  and  Alexandria  are  still  in  possession 
of  the  British  forces.  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  deceive  me,  on 
this  matter.  Will  you  have  peace,  or  will  you  have  war?  If  you 
are  intent  on  war,  well,  do  but  say  so,  and  let  us  have  it ;  but  a  war 
relentless  until  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  two  nations.  If  you  are 
for  peace,  then  abandon  Alexandria  and  Malta.  You  object  that,  the 
Hock  of  .Malta,  with  its  all  but  inexpugnable  fortifications,  is  of  great 
value  to  you,  considered  under  a  maritime  point  of  view;  but  it  is 
of  much  greater  value  to  me,  considered  under  another  point  of 
view  : — national  honour.  What  would  the  world  say, — would  not 
all  bring  in  question  our  bravery,  if  a  solemn  treaty  was  thus  violated  ? 
As  for  me,  1  am  determined.  I  had  rather  see  you  on  the  hei;rhts  of 
Montmartre,  than  in  possession  of  Malta.’ 

Thiers  personating  Napoleon  in  his  acts,  or  to  express  our 
idea  more  explicitly,  the  acts  of  Thiers-Napoleon,  some  of  them 
at  the  lejust,  are  less  objectionable  than  cither  his  meditations  or 
his  speeches ;  but,  unlortunately,  his  acts  are  generally  of  no 
avail  to  prevent  the  drcadtiil  consequences  of  previous  acts  of 
Napoleon  alone.  Thus,  Thicrs-Napolcon,  in  order  to  save  the 
Due  d’Enghicn,  had  given  a  written  order  to  M.  Real,  Coun¬ 
sellor  ot  ^tJite  and  Director  General  of  the  Police,  to  repair  in¬ 
stantly  to  \  incennes,  to  examine  the  prisoner,  and  report  to  him 
Mho  ludd  the  prince’s  life  in  his  powerful  hands,  and  Mdio  w’as  so 
inereitully  disposed,  that,  ^  shut  ttp  at  Malmaison,  he  took  a  seat 
at  a  table,  to  play  a  game  at  chess  nith  a  lady  of  his  new  court, 

.  ladmc.  de  Ilennisat,  and  was  licard  inuttcriug  some  of  the  best 
lues  of  the  brcuch  poets,  on  clemency ;  particularly  those  Mhich 
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Corneille  and  Voltaire  put  in  the  mouths  of  Augustus  and 
Alzire.^  (Vol.  iv.  Hook  18.)  But  M.  Real  forgot  to  obey  the 
orders ;  and  other  more  ready  instruments,  did  not  fail  to  do  as 
they  were  bid.  The  prince  was  murdered. 

Again,  Thiers-Napoleoii  wanted  to  save  Pichegru,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Holland;  but  he  wished,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
got  rid  of  him,  to  make  him  useful  to  France.  He  said  to  the 
same  ^I.  Real. '  '  Go  and  visit  Pichegru  in  his  prison,  and  tell 
him;  that  I  pardon  him  :  that  it  is  not  towards  him,  or  Moreau, 
or  men  like  them,  that  I  am  inclined  to  be  severe.  Ask  him 
how  many  men,  and  what  money  he  wants  to  found  a  colony  at 
Cayenne,  and  I  will  supply  him.’  But  again  ^I.  Real*  neglected 
the  prisoner,  who,  some  morning  afterwards,  was  found  strangled 
in  his  cell.  A  medical  man,  the  gaoler  of  the  prison,  and  his 
assistants  proved  that  he  had  committed  suicide,  and  thus  disap¬ 
pointed  the  merciful  intentions  of  the  consul ! 

Thicrs-Napolcon  .  .  .  But  enough  of  this  ludicrous  personifi¬ 
cation  thrown  in  our  way,  by  the  superlative  vanity  of  a  |)olitical 
dwarf,  who,  raised  to  eminence  solely  on  account  of  his  insigni¬ 
ficance,  presumes  to  set  up  for  a  political  giant.  Enough  of 
ridicule.  As  we  are  approaching  the  termination  of  our  task, 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  published  part  of  this  work,  we  have 
to  expose  and  to  discuss,  the  foul  calumnies,  and  the  immoral 
arguments  of  the  author,  in  his  attempt  to  justify  the  darkest  of 
the  political  crimes  of  fionapartc,  and  the  declaration  of  war ; — 
then  contempt  gives  way  to  indignation. 

Two  of  the  books,  18th  and  the  10th,  arc  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  Cadoudal  and  Pichegru,  in 
whieh  Moreau  was  implicated.  Thiers  renews,  against  the  llritish 
government,  the  accusation  of  having  organized  that  conspiracy, 
and  of  having  supplied  the  conspirators  with  large  sums  of  money, 
for  the  execution  of  their  plans ; — the  assassination  of  lionaparte 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  In  other  parts  of  his  >vork, 
he  had  already  accused  the  English  ministry  of  the  same  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  affair  of  the  infernal  machine,  and  other  conspi¬ 
racies.  A  man  who  has  lately  been  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 


•  Wl*  were  well  acquainted  with  Count  Real  ;  and,  le  petit  Thiers  was 
present  when,  in  1826,  we  met  with  him  for  the  first  time,  at  a  friend’s,  121 
Visille  Rue  du  Temple,  in  Paris.  The  conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  that  of 
Mallet,  were  frequently  the  subject  of  our  conversations ;  and  1  had  from 
him  many  details,  w  hich  are  in  complete  opposition  to  the  account  given  by 
Thiers.  It  is  certain  that  Real  knew  nothing  of  the  arrest  of  the  prince 
until  after  his  execution  :  as  to  Pichegru,  he  saw  him  but  once,  to  interro¬ 
gate  him,  after  his  arrest,  as  was  his  duty.  He  many  times  told  us,  speaking 
of  the  General:  ‘Son  suicide  cst,  pour  moi,  plus,  inccrlain  que  son  crime.’ 
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and  who  looks  forward,  in  hope  of  being  reinstated  in  the  office, 
must  he  a  very  bad  man  and  a  fool  to  boot,  to  give  credit  to,  and 
to  repeat  such  accusations.  A  bad  man,  because  he,  in  some  sort, 
admits  that  he  would  do  it ;  a  fool,  because  such  an  accusation, 
publicly  made,  is  an  insult  which  must  for  ever  be  resented,  and 
discpiabfy  its  author  for  diplomatic  relations  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  nation  so  promiscuously  insulted. 

British  gold  was  not  needed,  at  that  time,  to  organise  a  conspi¬ 
racy  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  All  the  elements,  not  merely 
of  a  conspiracy,  but  of  a  revolution,  were  ready  at  hand,  in  ail 
the  departments  of  France,  and  even  in  Paris,  the  strong  hold 
of  the  consular  power.  All  the  republicans  in  the  country,  the 
admirers  of  the  Convention  as  well  as  the  partizans  of  tlie  Direc¬ 
tory,  those  even  who  did  not  think  the  existence  of  a  Bepiiblic 
incompatible  with  a  perpetual,  even  with  an  hereditary  pre¬ 
sidency,  were  now  fully  convinced,  that  nothing  could  save  the 
liberties  of  France,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  consul.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  llovalists,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
his  elevation,  as  conducive  to  a  restoration,  were  now  fully  sen¬ 
sible  of  their  error;  and,  indignant  at  the  idea  of  having  been 
betrayed,  they  wished  for  nothing  but  an  early  opportunity  for  up¬ 
setting  the  treacherous  usurper.  The  armies,  with  the  exception 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  had  seen  with  indignation,  their  long  and 
meritorious  services  passed  by,  and  their  well-earned  laurels 
taken  from  them,  to  decorate  the  spoilers  of  Italy : — their  ablest 
and  their  best  generals,  such  as  ^lacdonald,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr, 
aud  Leeourbe,  thrown  into  the  back  gi’ound,  to  make  way  for 
hueii  men  as  Soidt,  Augereau,  Junot,  and  others,  who  had  never 
commanded  in  chief,  and  knew  much  better  how  to  ])lun(ler 
than  how  to  fight.  But  above  all,  the  treatment  of  Moreau, 
idolized  by  all,  still  more  than  he  was  admired,  had  arrayed  the 
army  against  Bonaparte. 

Such  was  the  state  of  France,  and  the  situation  of  Napoleon 
Bonapju'te,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1803;  and  the  measures 
ol  the  government,  tar  Iroin  improving  the  situation,  were,  with- 
oiit  exception,  ealeulated  to  increase  the  diseontent  of  the  bulk 
ol  the  nation  to  such  a  degree,  that,  every  one  in  daily  ex- 
jieetation  ot  a  popular,  or  military  movement  which  would  put  an 
end  to  the  dictatorship.  *  Une  conspiration  gaterait  tout  (a 
conspiracy  would  spoil  all)  said  Sieyes*,  to  the  Tribune  Gin- 
guene,  who  proposed  some  plan  for  hastening  the  manifestation 
ot  the  national  hostility.  And  to  the  Iloyalists,  who,  according 


•  We  had  this  from  M.  Sieyes  himself, 
^ns  then  publishing  I’Eloge  de  Moreau. 


in  1814,  at  Count  Carat’s,  ^\ho 
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to  their  old  })radicc,  based  all  their  hopes  upon  foreij;n  powers, 
and  invoked  war:  ^  Vans  (tes  fans said  he:  'la  guerre  le  sauvera} 
(Yon  arc  tools:  a  war  will  save  him/) 

Kohody  was  better  acquainted  witli  this  state  of  thing's,  with 
the  anticipations  of  pnblie  opinion,  with  the  dangers  which 
threatened  his  authority,  and  with  the  surest  means  of  avertina* 
them,  than  Bonaparte  himself  and  his  eonfidants,  Cambaceres^ 
Fouche,  Roederer,  and  Regnanlt  de  St.  Jean  (FAngely.  It  seemed 
as  certain  to  them  as  it  was  to  Sieyes,  that  a  war  was  the  only 
thing  whieh  conld,  not  only  maintain  the  consnl  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  but  also  facilitate  his  further  progress  towards 
a  still  higher  rank ;  because  a  war  would  divert  public  attention 
from  his  internal  administration,  and  wonld  allow  him  to  do 
almost  anything  he  chose;  and,  besides  that,  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  war,  the  anxiety  with  regard  to  its  resnlts  ;  above  all, 
the  fears  of  a  restoration,  would  rally  round  him  all  those  wlu) 
had  had  any  share  in  the  revolution,  as  well  as  those  who,  liow- 
ever  op})oscd  to  his  system  of  government,  relied  on  his  military 
tjdents  to  preserve  France  from  invasion,  and  ])crha])s  from  par¬ 
tition.  IMierefore,  war  was  decided  n])on,  and  the  wager  of  battle 
\\ «is  thioNvn  do^^  n  to  f.ngland  and  Austria,  bv  eneroachnnmts 
in  Italy,  in  (lermany,  anil  in  Switzerland,  and,  ili  the  mean  time, 
by  the  most  insulting  accusations.  Thiers  liimself  relates,  witli 
unipialitied  approbation,  all  the  provoking  transactions,  most 
of  which  were  manifest  violations  of  the  recently  concluded 
treaties;  and  he  maintains  that  the  only  eansc  of  war  was  the 
refusal  by  England  to  evacuate  Malta,  llis  long  and  incohe¬ 
rent  discussion  upon  this  ipicstion,  does  not  contain  a  single 
new  argument :  it  is  but  a  repetition  of  all  that  was  said 
and  printed  in  JTance  forty-three  years  ago,  and  it  proves 
nothing  but  the  ignorance  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  new 
compiler. 

The  declaration  of  war  could  not  but  produce  a  most  unfa¬ 
vourable  impression  upon  the  nation,  which  had  recently  mani¬ 
fested  its  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  its  gratitude  to  the  pacificator.  The  refusal  to  evacuate 
Malta,  about  which  nobody  in  France  cared,  wonld  have  been 
considered  as  a  paltry  pretence,  rather  than  a  jnst  cause  for 
renewing  a  struggle  which  had  already  lasted  too  long.  The 
reflections  of  the  English  newspapers  on  Napoleon,  and  the 
satires  of  the  Ambigu,  published  by  Peltier,  a  French  emigrant, 
might  be  more  suitably  answered  by  the  retorts  of  the  French 
press  than  by  an  appeal  to  arnivS.  Every  one,  after  saying  this, 
wonld  add,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  First  Consul  to  notice 
such  attacks,  and  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  France  to  his 
\  J  hen  his  enemies  would  take  advantage  of 
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this  disposition  of  the  public  mind  to  renew  their  intrigues,  to 
incriiuiuiite  the  whole  ot  his  conduct  j  to  show  up  his^  ins<iti«d)le 
Ruihitiou,  Rud  to  procluini  us  ii  contrast  the  true  patiiotisni,  the 
superior  luilitarv  abilities,  the  spotless  glor^ ,  and  the  niodcstN  ot 
Moreau, — Moreau,  the  real  conqueror  of  the  peace,  whom  his 
soldiers  loved  as  a  lather,  and  who  was,  by  the  citizens,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  model.  .  . 

It  was  to  guard  against  these  too  probable  eventualities  that 

Bonaparte  and  his  advisers  got  up  that  conspiracy  of  George 
Cadoudal,  in  which  Royalists,  Republicans,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Moreau  liiinself,  were  involved,  as  having  meditated 
and  attempted  the  assassination  of  the  First  Consul.  Con¬ 
spiracies  had  hitherto  succeeded  so  well  that  the  best  results 
w  ere  anticipated  from  this  last  one.  Alas  !  the  real  authors  w  ere 
disappointed  in  their  anticipations. 

Most  of  our  readers  w  ill  exclaim,  *  This  is  too  horrible  and 
probably  will  think  that  we  are  imposing  upon  them.  They 
have  no*  idea  of  the  doings  of  the  government  of  Xaiioleon  le 
Grand :  some  avowals  Avhich  our  historian  drops  occasionally, 
will  enlighten  them,  and,  perhaps,  will  assist  in  restoring  us  to 
their  confidence. 

On  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy  of  Canacchi,  Arena,  and 
Topino  Lebrun,  a  conspiracy  w  hich  was  matured  and  conducted 
hy  Bonaparte  himself,  according  to  Thiers;  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  refiection : — ‘  In  general,  ignorant  people,  unacquainted 
with  such  affairs,  accuse  the  police  of  fabricating  the  plots 
which  they  discover.  The  police  had  not  concocted  this  one;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  took  a  too  great  part  in  it.  The 
conspirators  no  doubt  w  ished  the  death  of  the  First  Consul,  but 
they  w  ere  unw  illing  to  strike  him  w  ith  their  own  hands ;  and 
hy  providing  them  w  ith  w  hat  w  as  the  most  difficult  to  find,  per¬ 
petrators,  they  were  led  further  than  they  would  have  gone, 
if  left  to  themselves.^  (^  ol.  ii.  Book  6.)  The  three  men  w  ere 
beheaded. 

lu  the  account  given  by  Tliiers  of  the  infernal  machine,  w’e 
find  that  h  ouche  had  discovered,  that  ‘  one  Chevalier,  a  w  ork- 
man  employed  in  the  manufactory  of  arms,  established  in  Paris, 
at  the  time  of  the  Convention,  had  been  found  working  at  a 
dreadful  machine.  It  was  a  barrel  filled  w  ith  powder  and  grape- 
shot,  to  which  w’as  attached  a  musket-barrel  wnth  a  trigger. 
This  machine  was  evidently  destined  to  blow  up  the  First  Consul 
The  inventor  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.'  (Vol.  ii. 
B(K)k  8.)  M'hat  became  of  the  machine  and  of  its  inventor? 
1  hiers  says  nothing  about  it ;  but,  in  the  very  next  page,  we  have 
the  account  ot  the  bursting  of  the  infernal  machine.  Hundreds 

o  repu  beans,  described  as  terrorists,  w  ere  arrested,  as  authors  or 
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accomplices.  One  hundred  and  thirty  of  them  were  transported 
without  any  trial.  And  afterwards  Fouchc  and  his  police  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  teas  the  gold  of  England,  Oeorge  Cadoudal,  St. 
Rejant,  and  two  other  Royalists,  who  had  done  all  the  miscliicf. 
St.  Rejant  was  arrested,  tried,  and  beheaded. 

One  instance  more  of  governmental  plots,  and  we  have  done. 
Our  author  says,  (Vol.  v.  Book  19.) 

‘  Enj^land  had  committed  an  act  which  cannot  easilyhe  characterized, 
in  providing  conspirators  with  money,  and  in  ordering  or  allowing 
three  other  diplomatic  agents,  at  Ca^sel,  at  Stntgard,  and  at  Munich, 
to  engage  in  the  most  criminal  intrigues.  The  hirst  Consul  sent  a 
conjidential  and  tmsttvzrthy  officer,  xcho,  in  disguise,  and  pretending 
to  be  an  agent  of  the  conspiracy,  ingratiated  himself  with  Messrs.  Drake 
and  Spencer  Smith,  and  gained  their  confidence.  He  received  from  them, 
for  the  conspirators,  as  a  first  instalment,  upwards  of  4,000/.  in  gold, 
which  he  handed  over  to  the  French  police."* 

AVe  may  now  be  believed,  when  we  allirm,  that  some  of  those 
trustworthy  gentlemen,  wc  beg  pardon,  we  ought  to  have  said 
noblemen,  emigrants,  who  had,  on  their  return,  att.''tchcd  them¬ 
selves  to  Bonaparte,  were  sent  over  to  England ;  in  order  to  re¬ 
kindle  the  Royalist  ardour  of  their  friends;  to  represent  to  them 
the  state  of  iVance,  as  the  most  satisfactorv  for  the  cause  of 
legitimacy;  —  the  whole  country  being  ready  to  rise  against 
Bonaparte  ;  all  parties  agreeing  to  Compromise  their  diflerences, 
a)ul  waiting  only  for  leaders,  to  give  the  signal,  and  to  direct 
the  movement;  a  French  prince,  with  a  republican  general,  such 
ns  Pichegru,  would  immediately  gather  round  them,  the  two 
most  numerous  and  influential  parties  in  France.  The  agents 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  such  representations ;  they  also 
asserted  that  a  conspiracy  was  already  organised ;  that  the 

*  Letter  of  the  First  Consul  to  the  Grand  Juge,  Ministerof  Justice.  Paris, 
9th  Hrumaire,  an  12,  (1st  November,  1803.)  ‘  It  is  of  importance  to  have 

a  secret  agent  to  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  Drake  at  Munich,  and  of 
the  French  who  repair  to  that  place.  .  .  I  have  read  all  the  repons  :  they 
are  interesting,  but  we  must  not  be  hasty  in  making  arrests.  When  our 
man  has  given  all  necessary  information,  we  must  settle  with  him  how  to 
act.  1  wish  him  to  w  rite  to  Drake,  that,  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
of  striking /e  ^j^rawc/ coM/>,  he  is  bold  to  promise  that  lie  w  ill  take  from  the 
First  Consul’s  own  table,  in  his  private  study,  notes,  in  the  First  Consul’s 
own  hand-w  riting,  concerning  the  Houlogne  extiedition,  and  all  other  papers 
of  importance;  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  it,  through  a  confidential  person, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Jacobins,  and  who  now,  though  he  has 
the  full  contidence  of  the  First  Consul,  and  has  in  his  charge  the  private 
study,  belonged  to  the  secret  cornmillee  of  the  conspirators.  Hut  this  w  ill 
be  done  on  two  conditions  ;  the  first  is,  that  one  hundred  thousand  {Kiunds 
bterlinir,  shall  be  paid  on  delivery  of  these  documents  ;  and  the  second, 
that  a  French  Royalist  agent  shall  be  sent  over  to  Paris,  to  assist  in  the 
concealment  and  escape  of  this  person.’  t  Vol.  iv.  Book  18.) 
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royalists  wlio  lind  {^utlicrcd  round  tlic  Consul,  mid  luid 

accepted  offices,  had  done  so  lor  the  sole  purpose  of  betraying 
him,  and  in  order  to  he  hotter  able  to  serse  their  oun  cause  j 
that  even  tlie  generals  to  whom  llonapaite  h«id  shown  the 
gr(‘atest  partiality,  Lannos,  Angereau,  Davoust,  Junot,  and 
others,  were  already  tircil  w’ith  his  tyranny,  and  h*ul  m«ide  up 
their  minds  not  to  hear  with  it  any  longer  j  whilst  otheis,  nineli 
better  known  to  the  army,  were  urging  •Moreau  to  place  himself 
at  their  head,  and  with  tiicm  and  tliis  devoted  army,  to  crush  in 
the  hud,  the  usurped  power  of  his  treacherous  rival.  In  sup- 
port  of  these  statements,  the  agents  produced  letters,  w  ritten  for 
the  purpose,  hy  most  of  the  men  they  mentioned,  under  the 
dictation  of  Ihmapartc  himself,  the  conclusion  of  which  uni¬ 
formly  w  as :  ‘  Come ;  he  has  nobody  to  defend  him  hut  a  few 
liundrcd  men  of  the  consular  guard.^ 

As  may  he  easily  imagined,  these  representations,  supported 
as  they  were  hy  written  documents,  from  such  men  as  Vau- 
hlanc,  Simeon,  Jaucourt,  Fontancs,  and  their  friends,  could  not 
!)ut  induce  most  of  the  Royalist  emigrants,  and  the  French 
princes  resident  in  Fngland,*  to  make  an  attempt,  which,  under 
such  favourable  circumstances,  could  not  hut  he  attended  w  ith 
complete  success.  Some,  however,  more  cautious,  and,  moreover, 
having  cause  to  suspect  one  of  the  agents,  Montgaillard,  insisted 
upon  sending  over  to  France  some  trusty  persons,  to  ascertain 
hv  their  own  observation,  the  state  of  the  country,  before  any 
of  the  princes  exposed  himself  to  the  chances  of  a  failure.  This 
opinion  prevailed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  George  Cadoudal, 
w  iio  was  intent  upon  acting  w  ithout  loss  of  time,  lie  submitted, 
how  ever,  on  condition  that  he  should  he  the  first  to  go  over,  w  ith 
liberty  to  act  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  He 
was  itillowcd  hy  Fichegru,  w  itli  M.  de  Polignae  and  de  Riviere. 

hen  in  Paris,  they  soon  perceived,  that  ail  that  had  been  said 
as  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Consul  w  as  true  enough  ;  hut  that 
very  lew  persons,  it  any,  thought  of  a  restoration;  and  that 
Moreau  was  the  man  wliom  every  one  had  in  yiew\  In  this 
emergency,  they  resolved  to  soiiiur  Moreau,  and,  if  possible,  to 
enlist  him  in  the  cause  of  legitimacy.  But  Moreau  rejected  their 
overtures,  made  through  Pichegru;  and  all  of  them  would  have 
gone  hack  to  Ijiigland,  without  attempting  anything,  if  the  con- 

r*  *  mentioning  the  intrigues  of  the  French  princes,  names  the 

L  ount  n  Ariou  ami  the  Duke  of  Berry,  though  he  knows  very  well,  that  at 
that  time  both  of  them  were  entirely  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  their  plea¬ 
sures.  It  wa>  another  prince  who  was  deeply  concerned  in  all  the  projects 
against  Na|>oleon,  and  w  ho  enlisted  Pichegru  in  the  service  of  legitiniacv. 
N^polcoiV  by  his  voluntary  blunder,  gives  a  hint  to  his  second 
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sular  goveiTuiieut,  wliicli  were  aware  of  all  that  w;is  doing,  and 
saw  that  they  could  not  carry  on  their  plans  any  further,  had 
not  arrested  them,  from  fear  of  losing  their  victims  and  their 
conspiracy  altogether. 

Such  was  the  conspiracy  of  Cadoudal  and  Pichegrn,  the  priii- 
cipal,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  ruin,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people  and  of  the  army,  and  to  brand  as  an  assassin,  the 
illustrious  warrior,  the  modest  conipieror,  the  virtuous  citizen, 
who  alone  dared  to  stand  erect  in  presence  of  the  tyrant,  whilst 
a  crowd  of  degraded  military  and  civil  apostates  were  crouching 
at  his  feet.  At  the  trial  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  May, 
1801,  all  the  parties  incrimimited,  and  all  the  witnesses,  with 
the  exception  of  one  only — Bouvet  —who  had  been  tampered 
with  by  the  government,  concurred  in  declaring,  that  Moreau 
had  from  the  first  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  from  the 
royalist  party.  II is  two  or  three  interviews  with  Pichegrn  were 
explained  so  as  to  satisfy  every  unprejudiced  mind:  his  answers 
to  the  interpellations  of  the  court  frccjucntly  drew  down  the  a|)- 
j)lause  of  the  assistants :  but  the  judges  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Consul,  now  an  emperor,  who  had  o|)enly  declared  that  he  was 
determined  to  have  ^lorcau  pronounced  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Thiers  himself  admits  the  fact;  and  adds,  that  ^  when 
he  was  informed  that  the  judges,  not  considering  the  j)articipa- 
tion  of  Moreau  j\s  suflieiently  established,  had  sentenced  him  to 
only  two  years*  imprisonment,  he  llew'  into  a  violent  rage  against 

the  cowardice  of  the  tribunal.* . ‘He,  however,  remitted  to 

Moreau  the  two  years*  imprisonment,  as  he  would  have  remitted 
the  pcMialty  of  death,  if  such  had  been  the  sentence.* — (Vol.  v. 
Book  10.)  Moreau  immediately  after  left  France  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  Nineteen  of  the  accomplices  of  Cadoudal  were 
sentenced  to  death,  and  executed,  with  the  exception  of  M.  do 
Polignac  and  M.  do  Riviere.  ‘  Henceforth,*  says  ^I.  Thiers,  at 
the  end  of  this  book,  ‘all  resistance  was  eomiuered.  In  1802, 
Bonaparte  had  vampiishcd  civil  resistance  by  annulling  the  tri¬ 
bunate:  in  1801,  he  surmounted  military  resistance,  by  ballling 
the  conspiracy  of  the  royalist  emigrants  with  republican  generals. 
AVdiilc  he  was  ascending  tlic  throne,  Moreau  was  retiring  into 
exile.* 

The  last  two  books  are  filled  with  details  on  the  coronation, 
and  on  the  preparations  for  the  descente  cn  AmjUden'e ;  and 
close  with  the  announcement  of  Uhe  innaort(d  campaign*  of  1805. 
\Ve  cannot  follow  our  author  in  his  enumeration,  in  his  disjio- 
sition  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  France  :  we  cannot 
enter  into  discussion  with  him  upon  the  elliciency  for  an  invasion 
of  England,  — of  that  admirable  flotilla  of  1200  hateaux-plats, 
which  were  to  land  on  the  British  shores  120,000  warriors,  the 
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conquerors  of  Italy  and  Egypt.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  liave  the 
opinion  of  Admiral  Truguct,  and  even  of  Admiral  Deeres,  the 
minister  of  marine  of  Napoleon,  who  entreated  his  master  not 
to  venture  his  army  upon  those  flat-bottomed  barges.  M.  Thiers 
mav  be  a  better  authority ;  but  we  are  not  eonvineed  by  his 
arguments.  He  has,  however,  overlooked  one,  whieh  would  go 
far  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  invasion  was  possible,  but  also 
that  it  had  aetually  taken  plaee.  Medals,  apparently  struek  in 
Ijondon  in  180I,*to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  England, 
exist ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  one  at  a  friend's,  in  town,*  w  ho 
keeps  it  as  a  proof  of  the  sanguine  genius  of  Napoleon.  AVe 
wonder  that  our  historian  should  have  neglected  such  corrobo¬ 
rative  evidence  of  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  hero ;  parti¬ 
cularly  as  most  of  his  statements  arc  supported  by  far  less 
conclusive  vouchers. 

AVe  must  now'  take  leave  of  our  readers,  and  at  the  same  time 
apologise  for  the  extraordinary  length  of  this  article.  Indeed,  the 
fear  of  trespassing  on  their  patience,  induced  us  to  suppress  the 
greater  part  of  the  reflections  and  confutations,  which,  whilst 
reading  the  work,  were  dropping  from  our  pen  at  almost  every 
page,  and  w  hich  would  till  a  volume.  But,  in  our  endeavours 
to  confine  ourselves  w  ithin  the  narrowest  limits  possible,  w  e  con¬ 
stantly  bore  in  mind  that  our  duty  to  the  public,  in  review  ing 
this  History,  required  that  we  should  give  a  true  and  complete 
account  of  the  origin  and  of  the  establishment  of  the  consulate, 
and  of  its  transformation  into  imperial  dignity ; — that  w  e  should 
exhibit  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  the  designs,  and  the 
acts  of  the  General,  of  the  Consul,  and  of  the  Emperor,  so  as  to 
enable  every  one  to  assign  him  his  proper  place  among  the  bene¬ 
factors  or  among  the  enemies  of  mankind:  and,  lastly,  that 
we  should,  by  studying  the  volumes  before  us,  and  afterwards 
faithfully  representing  the  opinions,  the  principles,  the  affections, 
and  the  tendencies  ot  the  author,  elucidate  the  character  of  the 
history,  and  that  of  the  historian. 

If  the  historian  were  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  public  man, — 
if  circumstances  nearly  similar  to  those  which  promoted  Napo¬ 
leon  to  the  supreme  authority,  had  not  raised  Thiers  to  ministe¬ 
rial  power,— “it  he  were  not  styled  statesman,  by  a  faction  which, 
thanks  to  him,  have  long  preyed  upon  the  spoils  of  France,  and 
who,  at  this  very  moment,  arc  preparing  his  restoration  to  his 
lormer  oflicial  superiority,  by  a  coalition  of  all  parties  against 
his  stern  and  equally  uupnncipled  antagonist, — we  would  not 
ha\c  directed  to  him  ])crsonaily  our  attention,  and  that  of 
the  public;  ami  very  likely  should  not  have  noticed  his  worse 

•  Mr.  Mahon,  solicitor,  of  Carey-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
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than  wortlilcss  pcrforniancc:  but  knowinjr,  as  we  do,  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  Franco,— prepared,  as  we  are,  for  events,  which,  be¬ 
fore  many  months  perhaps,  may  a^ain  throw’  the  world  into  con¬ 
vulsions,  is  it  not  proper  to  show’  up  the  man  w  ho  asj)ires  to  act  a 
principal  part  in  those  events,  and  who,  to  qualify  himself  in  the 
estimation  of  the  degraded  and  corrupted  oligarchy  of  officials, 
w  ho  constantly  plunder  and  crush  France,  applauds  all  the  crimes 
of  Napoleon, — crimes  of  most  of  which  he  himself  was  guilty 
during  his  tenure  of  power,  and  all  those  which  he  will  per¬ 
petrate,  when  once  again  reinstalled  at  the  liead  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  cither  a  crafty  aud  vindictive  sovereign,  or  by  another 
revolution  ? 


Art.  II. — The  Literary  History  of  the  New  Testament.  8vo.  pp.  G03. 

London  :  Seeley,  Burnside,  and  Seeley.  1845. 

The  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  embraced  ere  its 
literary  history  be  investigated.  Faith  in  that  system  of  remedy 
and  restoration  which  it  developes,  naturally  precedes  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  examine  the  peculiar  elements  of  its  human  author¬ 
ship,  to  describe  its  style,  or  exhibit  its  varieties  of  composition. 
The  human  spirit  needs  the  conviction  that  it  contains  a  divine 
revelation  in  order  to  love  the  (lod  it  pourtrays,  or  confide  in 
the  Saviour  it  makes  known,  needs  that  assurance  which  mi¬ 
racles  and  other  credentials  of  its  heavenly  origin  impart,  that  it 
may  receive  its  truths,  trust  in  its  promises,  cherish  its  hopes, 
imbibe  its  spirit,  and  obey  its  commands.  That  belief  which 
pardons  and  sanctifies,  regards  the  fact  of  the  oracle,  while  its 
form  and  mode  of  convevance  are  but  secondary  considerations. 
It  rests  with  implicit  reliance  on  the  declaration,  the  lord  hath 
SPOKEN.  That  voice  may  have  been  given  in  audible  majesty 
as  on  Sinai,  or  have  come  from  the  stammering  lips  of 
Moses,  or  the  eloquent  tongue  of  Paul ;  the  oracle  may  have 
descended  into  the  capacious  soul  of  Solomon  the  monarch,  or 
have  come  dow  n  on  the  rustic  and  untutored  mind  of  Amos  the 
herdsman ;  it  may  have  clothed  itself  in  graceful  simplicity, 
and  taken  the  form  of  history,  or  have  arrayed  itself  in  gor¬ 
geous  diction,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  poetry  ;  it  may  have 
found  utterance  by  the  rivers  of  Babel,  in  the  solitary  isle  of 
Patinos,  or  in  the  dungeons  of  Rome; — the  date  of  its  communi¬ 
cation  may  have  been  in  the  period  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  in  the 
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vm  of  the  Ccsjirs faith  stripping  it  of  all  such  adventitious 
circumstances,  simply  inc|uires,  what  hath  the  Loid  spoken,  and 
on  being  satisfied,  yields  a  cordial  unwavering  assent. 

But  the  '  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them 
that  have  pleasure  therein.^  AVhilc  the  great  majority  of  Chris¬ 
tians  have  neither  time  nor  talents  for  profound  investigation, 
while  their  hearts  arc  sealed  in  the  faith  by  the  experimental 
evidence  of  Christianity,  and  their  own  consciousness  of  peace 
and  jov  and  advancing  spiritual  maturity  arc  *  the  w  itness 
within  Uicmsclves,'  yet  an  intelligent  mind  may  start  many 
questions  about  the  Sx‘w  Testament,  the  solution  of  which  de¬ 
mands  learned  and  lengthened  scrutiny,  but  will  amply  reward 
those  who  engage  in  it  by  giving  them  enlarged  views  of  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  increased  convictions  of  the  trutli 
of  Christianity,  augmented  power  to  illustrate  scripture,  or  to 
confute  those*  antagonists,  who,  seizing  on  its  seeming  contra¬ 
rieties  with  general  history  or  with  itself,  labour  to  destroy  the 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  volume.  But,  as  we  have  said,  faith 
must  precede  such  inquiries.  AVitliout  faith,  there  is  imminent 
danger,  and  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  its  unbelieving  toils,  maybe 
hurried  into  eternity.  Safety  springs  from  belief.  The  unbe¬ 
lieving  sj)irit,  busying  itself  in  biblical  speculation,  resembles 
Arehimcdcs  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  ignorant  of  the  capture  of 
tlic  town  which  his  own  ingenuity  had  so  long  defended,  till  the 
fiery  countenance  and  knife  of  the  infuriated  soldier  taught  him 
that  safety  should  have  been  sought,  in  preference  to  indulgence 
in  favourite  studies.  ‘  Add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue 
knowledge.*  AVe  must  enjoy  life,  ere  we  can  penetrate  into  its 
arcana  of  nerve  and  muselc,  of  respiration  and  nutriment,  of 
waste  and  repair.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  must  yield  us  daily 
sustenance,  though  we  be  in  ignorance  of  the  process  of  vege¬ 
tation,  and  ere  we  proceed  to  analyze  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  by  which  plants  arc  reared  iind 
propagated.  Let  the  salvation  of  Cod  be  embraced,  and  we 
shall  possess  the  best  preparation  for  examining  into  the  age, 
aspect,  form,  and  method  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

lliis  literary  investigation,  no  matter  how  it  mav  issue,  docs 
not  compromise  the  divine  authority  of  the  books*  of  the  New 
restament.  Many  of  the  questions  which  it  discusses  may 
be  dark  and  intricate,  and  answers  entirely  opposite  to  one 
another  may  be  given,  yet  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and 
integrity  of  the  sacred  books  remain  unimpaired.  We  mav  not 
knov\  here  Mark  wrote  his  gospel,  or  how  Luke  acquired  his 
e^angehcnl  information,  the  length  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  may 

c  disputed,  and  the  year  of  Paul’s  conversion  be  variouslv 
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fixed  the  periods  of  his  several  journeys  may  remain  a  matter  of 
doubt,  tlic  dates  of  lus  numerous  epistles  may  remaiu  uuascer- 
tamed,  and  xarious  idjusioiis  iii  those  eompositious  may  be 
xciled  Ill  obseurity,  arising  from  igiiorauce  of  the  precise*  eir 
eumstances  m  which  the  churches  addressed  by  him  were  placed  • 
yet  these  difticulties  nether  impede  nor  modifVour  belief  in  tlm 
diMuc  origin  ot  the  treatises  which  form  the  Xew  Testament 
-onll.e  nig  theories  as  to  the  source,  nature  and  propagation  of 
light,  dcstioj  not  our  conviction  of  its  existence ;  uiinumbcrcd 
geological  hypotheses  alter  not  our  faith  in  the  existence  and 
lu  aptatious  ot  this  earthly  globe.  Xo  dispute  as  to  the  time 
heii  or  plac-e  where  John  wrote  his  biography  of  Jesus,  whetC 
he  meant  it  to  be  supiilcmental  to  the  other  narratives,  or  had 
a  polcniical  object  in  view  in  its  composition,— no  nneertainty 
on  such  points  hinders  us  from  receiving  the  fourth  irosnel 
as  an  inestimable  production,  and  the  cxainiiiation  of^sucli 
ijucstions  leaves  intact  the  inspiration  and  truthfulness  of  the 
aiicKMit  (locimiciit.  ^ 

'i’hc  Xeiy  'restament  is  a  literary  production,  possessing 
characterisfics  peculiar  to  itself.  It  consists  of  eontrilmti 
hv  various  authors,  each  displaying  in  his  conipositioii  his 
ow  n  teiiipcrauicnt  and  mental  configuration.  I'lcnary  insni- 
ratioii  consists  with  such  diversity,  and  spiritual  iiiflireiicc  iio 
moie  c haiiges  a  man  s  modes  of  thought  and  expression  than  it 
.1  tcis  his  handwriting.  The  Xew  Testament  is  formed  by  the 

aSrs  "'LZ7  ticatiscs,  by  eight  different 

itliors.  1  wcnn-oiic  of  these  treatises  are  cjiistles,  fourteen  of 

which  arc  ascrilicl  to  Paul.  AVe  have,  also,  in  the  Xew  IWa 
tew  for  A .'  ‘'t  of  distinctive  eliarae- 

0^1,  I  f  i'«  order  to  iirove  that  the  scattered  linca- 

rri  11^ At n-k ‘^'n'jodied  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth; 

Chri^  wh^  Ir'l  7  I  to  the  .actions  of 

Mirist,  wlio  went  about  doing  good,  whose  days  were  spent  in 

loiks  of  ceaseless  and  sublime  benevolence.  Oii  the  other  hand 

«  l«og,„,,l,v  of  I,„k0  „  eaiUolic  .pirit,  i, "‘'..S 

s  progress,  and  more  sustained  in  its  eliaraeter  exliihitinf** 

tlir'wdrh  “"Ir  the  Saviour-dod  ol- 

1.12  Thd  S  ''‘Gloved  .lisciplc,  is  quite 

S  not  himself  as  a 

«  tT  1  *  oracles  as  an  instructor  his  eve  edistens 

Hi  She  t"!  •••-•veirous'pdSr 

:krsS.rrr‘'  ‘’t*  'Acts  d;  tU  A;osues' 

.a,,gci.ition,  .and  pourtrays  with  graphic  case  and  fidelity  the 
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toil  and  travel  of  the  earliest  missionary  enterprize.  T.lius  the 
New  Testament  has  histories  of  varied  form  and  aim four 
narratives  of  the  life  and  actions  of  the  same  individual,  contem¬ 
plated  in  ditferent  points  of  view — as  the  realisation  of  ancient 
propheev — as  the  untiring  beneficent  wonder-worker  as  the 
Iledeciner  of  mankind  in  his  various  functions  ;  and  as  the  com¬ 
passionate  Son  of  God,  a  type  of  perfect  humanity,  an  incar¬ 
nation  of  truth  and  love  and  sympathy,  one  who,  uniting  his 
friends  to  himself  in  the  mystic  bond  of  faith,  ascends  with  them 
to  the  bosom  of  his  Father  and  their  Father,  of  his  God  and 
their  God. 

The  concluding  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  one  of  pro¬ 
phetic  grandeur — awful  in  its  hieroglyphics,  and  mystic  symbols, 
seven  seals  opened,  seven  trumpets  sounded,  seven  vials  poured 
out ;  mighty  antagonists,  arrayed  against  Christianity, — hostile 
powers,  fuli  of  malignity  against  the  new  religion,  and,  for  a 
season,  oppressing  it,  but  at  length  defeated  and  annihilated ; — 
the  darkened  heaven,  tempestuous  sea,  and  convulsed  earth, 
fighting  against  them,  while  the  issue  of  the  long  combat  is  the 
universal  reign  of  peace  and  truth  and  righteousness — the  whole 
scene  being  relieved  at  intervals  by  a  choral  burst  of  praise  to 
God  the  Creator,  and  Christ  the  Redeemer  and  Governor. 

The  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament  consist  of  epistolary 
dissertations,  the  majority  of  them  by  Paul,  three  by  John,  two 
by  Peter,  one  by  James,  and  another  by  Jude.  The  last  is  a 
brief  one,  directed  against  Antinomian  licentiousness.  That  of 
James,  the  Cato  among  the  apostles,  is  an  ethical  discussion,  a 
string  of  apothegms,  not,  perhaps,  having  a  polemical  reference 
to  other  apostolical  treatises,  but  enforcing  the  possession  of 
holiness  as  the  necessary  otfspring  of  faith,  and  proving  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  ceremonial  institute,  to  be  admired  and 
observed,  or  an  intellectual  s|)cculation,  to  be  received  with  su¬ 
pine  inditlerence,  but  a  spiritual  system  which  from  its  very 
nature  governs  the  heart,  and  gives  a  new  and  lasting  character 
to  the  w  hole  life.  Ihis  epistle  of  James  the  Just  w  as  written 
to  Jews,  probably  before  the  epistles  of  Paul  had  obtained 
wide  circulation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  link  between 
the  teaching  ot  our  Lord,  as  contained  in  the  gospel,  and  the 
fuller  dev  elopement  of  Christian  truth  in  the  inspired  teaching 
of  his  apostles. 

I  hree  tv  pcs  of  C  hristian  teaching  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  ot  laid,  Peter,  and  John,  the  apostles  of  faith,  of  hope, 
and  ot  love.  W  bile  the  system  of  religious  truth,  contained  in 
the  epistles  of  these  inspired  men,  is  essentially  the  same,  the 
enquiring  mind  is  gratified  by  observing  the  form  it  assumes  as 
It  comes  m  contact  with  their  respective  mental  and  spiritual 
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peculiarities.  Tliis  variety  is  a  wise  adaptation  of  tlie  Bible  to 
our  nature.  The  same  j^ooduess  is  apparent  in  the  physical 
world.  Objects  might  have  been  cf  one  colour,  sounds  of 
monotonous  sameness,  and  the  gifts  of  Providence  meant  for 
the  satisfaction  of  appetite  might  have  been  of  tiresome  insi¬ 
pidity  ;  and  yet  the  organs  of  sense  might  have  performed  all 
the  functions  necessary  for  the  support  and  preservation  of 
human  existence.  But  the  hcucvolence  of  the  Creator  has 
painted  objects  of  varied  hue  to  refresh  the  eye,  and  modulated 
sound  of  changing  tone  to  gratify  the  ear,  and  given  the  fruits 
of  his  fatherly  kindness  varied  (puilitics  of  pungency  and  sweet¬ 
ness  to  please  and  excite  the  palate.  So  the  spiritual  man 
finds  satisfaction  in  studying  tlie  system  of  divinity  in  the 
logical  ratiocinations  and  convincing  arguments  of  Paul,  and 
the  fervent  and  rapid  discussions  and  appeals  of  Peter — while 
the  heart  is  melted  by  John’s  seraphic  delineations  of  expe¬ 
rience,  and  his  ardent  incitements  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
love  as  the  issue  and  embodiment  of  all  the  graces.  The  Pauline 
(lospel  appears  in  the  form  of  a  system  of  lucid,  compact,  and 
orderly  arrangement,  and  the  Petrine  (lospel  dwells  especially 
on  the  central  truths  of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer — 
clothes  them  in  language  borrowed  from  the  old  dispensation, 
exhibits  Christianity  as  the  spiritual  realisation  of  Jiitlaism,  and 
adapts  all  these  elements  as  an  encouragement  and  solace  to 
the  holy  ])riesthood  in  the  prospect  of  persecution.  The 
Johannic  (lospel  adojfts  the  sul)jective  form,  describes  blessings 
not  as  they  arc  in  themselves,  external  to  the  believer,  hut  as 
they  are  felt  in  his  consciousness  in  the  shape  of  life,  and  peace, 
and  union  with  divinity. 

Each  of  Paul’s  epistles  has  its  own  phasis  according  to  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view  in  writing, — a  purpose  moulded  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  church  which  he  intended 
to  instruct,  or  warn,  or  reprove.  Addressing  those  who  had 
been  adherents  of  the  Mosaic  system,  and  seduced  by  its  gaudy 
ritual,  were  prone  to  apostatise,  the  apostle  elaborates  an  argu¬ 
ment,  with  extreme  care  and  delicacy,  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
the  Lord  to  the  angels  by  whom  the  law  was  given,  to  demonstrate 
the  excellence  of  Christ  the  Son  over  Closes  the  servant,  and 
to  show,  by  a  vast  variety  of  argument,  how  much  in  dignity 
and  value  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  (lod  excelled  the  obla¬ 


tions  of  irrational  animals  made  hv  sinful  men  under  the 
Lcvitical  statute.  Or,  in  unfolding  to  the  church  at  Rome  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  gos|)el  in  its  gratuitous  justification,  how 
wide  the  premises  he  lays  down,  how  convincing  the  conclusion 
he  deduces;  the  Gentiles  have  sinned, — their  polytheism  led 
them  to  ferocity  and  brutality;  the  Jew  has  sinned,  though  he 
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possessed  the  law,  its  very  possession  being  both  the  proof  and 
the  aggravation  ot  his  apostacy, — how  awful  then  the  inference, 

‘  IW  the  works  of  law  can  no‘  flesh  be  justified,  for  by  the  law 
is  the  knowledge  of  sin.'  But  justification  is  of  grace,  and 
must  be  so,  ‘through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
(irace,  however,  is  not  the  enemy  of  a  holy  life,  ‘  Shall  we  con¬ 
tinue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?'  Faith  and  holiness  arc  in- 
separablv  associated,  ‘  Do  we  make  void  the  law  through  faith? 
Nay,  God  forbid,  we  establish  the  law.'  Beleased  from  the  law,  as 
a  covenant  of  works,  believers  arc  the  more  bound  to  it  as  a  rule 
of  life,  ‘  They  who  arc  in  Christ  Jesus  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but 
after  the  Spirit.'  Then  the  apostle  enters  into  a  subject  dear  to 
liis  heart,  the  history,  fates,  and  fortunes  of  the  ancient  people. 

Again,  were  the  epustion  asked,  to  what  were  the  successes 
of  the  gospel  owing  in  t lie  early  times?  the  apostle  replies, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  first  letter  to  the  church  in  Co¬ 
rinth,  that  his  preaching  was  not  with  ‘  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,'  that  he  did  not  assume  the  subtleness  and 
rlietoric  of  a  Grecian  orator  or  sophist,  that  he  did  not  ac¬ 
commodate  his  message  to  the  prejudice  of  liis  audience,  so 
as  to  give  his  gospel  a  philosophic  covering  or  oratorical  recom¬ 
mendation,  but  boldly,  simply,  and  formally  preached,  ‘  Christ 
crucified,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
fcKilishncss.'  If  we  wish  to  know  how  oflenders  arc  to  be 
treated,  how  certain  cpicstions  of  casuistry  arc  to  be  settled, 
how  order  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  church  amidst  a  variety 
of  offices  and  gifts,  the  statements  of  Paul  in  the  same  epistle 
form  a  clear  and  infallible  guide.  If  we  are  desirous  of  behold¬ 
ing  an  unrivalled  specimen  of  edification,  comprised  of  an  artless 
and  iiappy  union  of  doctrinal  truth  and  practical  statement, 
personal  history,  and  evangelical  exposition  of  official  vindi¬ 
cation  and  glowing  encouragements,  we  have  it  in  the  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  on 
the  other  hand,  mirrors  forth  those  strong  emotions  of  surprise, 
sorrow,  and  anger,  which  agitated  the  breast  of  the  apostle  as 
he  contemplated  the  apostacy  of  that  church  and  reflected  ou 
those  Judaising  seductions  by  which  it  had  been  so  easily  and 
speedily  captivated.  The  letter  to  the  church  of  Ephesus, 
so  polished  in  its  style  and  elevated  in  its  sentiments,  rescnd)les 
that  temple  >\hich  was  the  pride  of  their  city  and  the  boast  of 
the  Morld ;  and  formed  in  itself  a  fit  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  those  magical  books  which  had  been  burnt  at  their  con- 
\ersion,  of  which  ‘  they  counted  the  price,  and  found  it  fifty 
thousand  pieces  of  silver.’  The  varied  correspondence  of  the 
apost  c  with  (  olosse,  Philippi,  and  Thcssalonica,  proves  that  all 
scripture  is  ‘  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction. 
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tor  instruction  in  righteousness/ — shows  the  fervid  love  of  Paul 
foY  all  the  ehurches,  for  those  he  had  planted  and  watered,  and 
for  such  as  ‘  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the  llesh  / — how  zealously 
he  watched  their  best  interests,  how  his  heart  rejoiced  in  their 
adherence  to  the  truth,  and  grieved  at  any  seeming  defection 
among  them.  At  the  same  time,  these  familiar  writings  furnish 
us  with  an  admirable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  arc  to  be  improved,  and  all  incidents  turned  to  the 
best  advantage— how  error  is  to  be  analysed  and  assailed,  and 
the  truth  contrasted  with  it  and  })laced  on  a  firm  foundation. 
Wlicre  shall  we  find  such  a  fatherly  atlcetion  toward  the  younger 
ministry,  such  cordial  sympathy  with  them  in  their  unavoidable 
trials,  s\ich  minute  and  sagacious  counsels  as  to  their  personal 
conduct  and  studies,  and  their  public  relation  to  tlic  chiireh,  to 
every  class,  age,  sex,  and  otlice,  among  its  members,  as  arc 
treasured  up  in  the  pastoral  addresses  or  letters  to  'rimothy  and 
Titus.  Nor  is  a  fugitive  slave  beneath  the  care  and  anxiety  of 
the  great  apostle, — nhat  'eondescension  and  symj)athy,  what 
mediating  gentleness  and  firmness,  an)  displayed  in  the  brief 
note  addressed  to  Philemon. 

Besides,  the  mind  of  Paul  was  eminently  suggestive.  It  never 
lost  view  of  its  object,  yet  it  often  took  an  excursive  flight  in 
reaching  it.  There  is  scarcely  any  doctrine  of  Christianity  which 
is  not  illustrated  by  Paul  in  some  portion  of  this  inspired  Cardi- 
phonia.  ^londity  is  placed  by  hiiii  in  its  true  ])osition,  as  coming 
after  faith,  and  as  being  based  upon  it.  The  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  are  expounded  ere  its  ethics  arc  enforced.  His  ethical 
code  comj)reheuds  general  maxims  and  special  injunctions,  and 
embraces  individual  and  social  duties,  the  relations  of  country 
as  well  as  of  family,  the  laws  of  ordinary  intercourse,  and  those  of 
ecclesiastical  communion.  IVhat  unity  in  variety,  what  multi¬ 
plicity  of  style  and  address,  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Its  literary  beauties  arc  unrivalled.  The  j)rccious  truths 
conveyed  to  us  in  these  fascinating  compositions,  arc  like  ^apples 
of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver.^ 

Now  the  literary  history  of  the  New  Testament  must  be,  to 
every  intelligent  Christian,  an  interesting  study;  for  it  com¬ 
prises  an  examination  of  all  these  features  of  the  external  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  books  of  the  inspired  volume.  Having  received  it 
as  (iod^s  revelation  by  Christ,  we  take  pleasure  in  analysing 
those  peculiarities  which  belong  to  it  as  a  human  production. 
Cod  has  written  to  men  by  men.  We  may  therefore  ask.  About 
nhat  year  did  ^latthcw,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  write  their  re¬ 
spective  gospels  ? — In  what  country,  or  in  what  circumstances, 
were  the  authors  i)laced?  Mdiat  speci.al  aim  had  each  in  view? 
Are  the  gospels  four  independent  documents — or  did  some 
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one  of  the  evangelists  see  the  productions  of  the  others,  and 
shape  his  narrative  accordingly,  omitting  what  his  predecessor 
had  inserted,  or  amplifying  what  he  had  brielly  touched,  or  in¬ 
troducing  discourses,  actions,  or  journeys,  which  he  had  left 
out?  Again,  if  there  be  seeming  discrepancies  between  the 
several  accounts,  as  to  what  happened,  or  as  to  when,  and  how, 
and  in  whose  presence,  the  events  recorded  took  place,  how  are 
such  apparent  contradictions  to  be  reconciled?.  Or  we  may 
busy  ourselves  with  fixing  when  and  to  w'hom  James  wrote, 
where  Peter’s  epistle  is  dated, — who  are  the  '  elect  strangers,^ 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  and  in  what  condition  the  churches  ad¬ 
dressed  were  placed.  Or  we  may  employ  ourselves  in  forming 
from  scattered  hints  a  biography  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  tracing  his  career  from  the  day  of  his  conveTsion  to 
that  of  his  martyrdom,  noting  the  order  of  his  missionary  visits 
to  various  cities  and  districts,  the  reception  he  met  with,  the 
welcome  he  enjoyed,  or  the  persecution  or  imprisonment  he  en¬ 
dured  ;  and  by  this  minute  and  laborious  investigation  throw¬ 
ing  new'  light  on  the  epistles,  from  the  history  of  the  Acts,  and 
shedding  light  from  the  epistles  on  the  brief  and  rapid  narrative. 
Or  we  may  ascertain  at  what  place  and  time,  and  in  what  cir¬ 
cumstances,  those  epistles  were  w  ritten,  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  canon  of  the  New'  Testament.  The  litcrar\’  his¬ 
tory  of  the  New  Testament  aujrments  the  amount  of  its  evi- 
deuces,  facilitates  its  interpretation,  aud  brings  out  new'  beauties 
and  strokes  of  emphasis,  which,  by  the  indolent  reader,  are 
wholly  unobserved.  Who  has  not  derived  incalculable  benefit 
from  the  accurate  and  laborious  researches  of  Larduer? — or  has 
not  felt  instructed  aud  delighted  at  the  tact  and  sagacity  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Horae  Paulinae? — or  has  not  been  excited  to 
similar  pursuits  by  studying  the  meritorious  volumes  of  Gres- 
well?  The  continued  investigation  of  scripture  w  ill  always  bring 
along  with  it  its  ow  n  rew  ard  ;  or,  as  Chrysostom  remarks,  in  a 
sentence  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  the  volume  before  us,  'As 
aromatics  yield  their  perfume  so  much  the  more,  the  more  they 
are  bruised,  so  do  the  scriptures  give  up  their  hid  treasures  of 
meaning,  in  proportion  as  they  are  constantly  handled.^ 

The  author  of  this  '  Literary  History’,  has  come  to  his  labour  in 
the  right  spirit.  ‘  Sympathy,’  he  remarks,  'is  the  only  key  that 
will  put  us  ill  possession  of  the  true  beauties  and  full  import  of 
the  sacred  writings.’  '  Let  us  remember,  we  arc  not  to  judge 
the  scripture,  hut  the  scripture  is  to  judge  us.  Woe  be  to  him 
that  comes  to  the  New  Testament  in  the  spirit  of  an  accuser, 
instead  of  a  penitent,  not  to  learn,  but  to  impugn.’  The  spirit 
in  which  a  man  engages  in  biblical  labour  gives  a  tinge  to  the 
whole  of  his  procedure.  Might  we  not  contrast,  for  a  moment, 
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the  spirit  in  which  some  German  literati  come  to  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  They  earn  the  woe  pronounced  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence.  They  come  to  accuse  the  scriptures  of  inac-. 
curacies  and  contradictions :  tliey  come  to  impugn  the  honesty 
and  veracity  of  its  writers.  They  have  formed  some  theory 
to  which  scripture  must  bend  ;  and  whatever  the  theory  be, 
it  opposes  that  supranaturalism  wliich  essentially  belongs  to 
inspiration.  What  a  contrast  is  this  book  to  the  far-famed 
Leben  JesUy  and  its  eccentric  theory  of  myths.  The  mind  of 
Strauss  had  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  or  the  religion  of  the 
New’  Testament,  but  was  filled  with  the  subtleties  of  a  philo¬ 
sophy  anti-Christian  in  its  tendencies.  This  philosophy,  the 
irreligious  portions  of  wdiicli  are  no  novelty,  he  applied  wdth 
daring  consistency  to  the  memoirs  of  Jesus  as  contained  in  the 
gospels.  That  anti-Christianism,  which  had  descended  through 
many  generations  and  forms  of  philosophy  to  Strauss,  was  brought 
by  him  into  immediate  activity.  Others  had  prepared  the  way 
long  before  him.  The  philosophy  of  Hegel,  in  its  aspect  to  re¬ 
ligion,  has  its  germs  in  the  writings  of  Spinoza,  in  that  subtle 
species  of  Pantheism  which  he  promulgated,  for  his  theory  that 
God  is  the  identity  of  natura  naturans  and  natura  naturata, — 
that  the  Divine  Being  is  infinite  njind  and  infinite  extension, 
(the  only  two  modes  of  existence  which  Spinoza  allowed), — was 
reproduced  in  the  system  of  Schelling,  in  that  Allcinhcitlehre 
which  is  the  heart  of  his  hypothesis, — the  universe  being  a  ne- 
csssary  developemcnt  of  the  All-one,  which  is  the  onl^’  existence. 
The  Das  Ich,  the  subjective  entity,  the  germ  of  Fichte’s  system, 
was  not  very  ditferent,  the  personality  of  God  and  of  the  human 
mind  being  speciously  set  aside.  Hegel  developed  those  pan¬ 
theistic  notions  still  further,  and  verged  into  the  absolute.  The 
ideal  with ‘him  swallowed  up  the  real.  Schelling  acceded  to 
Spinoza  that  the  original  one  was  a  substanz, — that  the  nou- 
menon  (as  Kant  phrased  it)  lying  beneath  every  phenomenon, 
wjis  something  real ;  but  Hegel  regarded  ideas  only  as  true  sub¬ 
stances.  While  Schelling  maintained  the  oneness  of  the  subjec¬ 
tive  and  objective,  Hegel  sought  this  unity  in  absolute  knowledge 
and  absolute  truth.  *  Pure  conception,’  he  says,  *  in  itself  is 
existence,  and  real  existence  is  nothing  but  pure  conception.’ 
Hegel’s  system  is  thus  ideal  pantheism.  *  God,’  he  maintains, 
*  in  himself  is  for  himself,  and  so  must  become  his  second  self  in 
the  universe.’  Now  this  pantheistic  Hegelian  philosophy  allied 
itself  to  religion,  and  sought  to  develope  its  religious  phases  in 
biblical  phrjiseology,  and  so  has  become  one  of  the  *  oppositions 
of  science  falsely  so  called.’  It  explains  away  all  that  is  aptual 
in  religion,  all  that  brings  peace  and  solace  to  the  individual. 
It  envelopes  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  in  a  deceitful  haze, 
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Aud  denying  the  individuality  of  the  menihers  of  the  greut 
human  family,  gives  no  one  a  blessing  that  every  one  is  com¬ 
manded  to  ask,  and  every  one  through  faith  may  receive.  For, 
to  use  the  expressive  language  of  Rciuhard,  *  in  the  opinion  of 
Hegel,  reason  demands  that  the  thinking  individual  should  own 
the  nonentity  of  his  own  individual  essence,  and  without  reluc¬ 
tance  meet  self-annihilation  in  prospect  of  being  absorbed  into 
that  universal  substance,  which,  like  Chronus  in  the  old  m}^ho- 
logy,  devours  all  its  own  progeny.'  No  wonder  that  Escheii- 
maycr  should  have  uttered  his  oft-quoted  philipi)ic  against  this 
irreligious  system.  *  Hegel  has  a  God  without  holiness,  a  Christ 
without  free  love,  a  Holy  Ghost  without  illumination,  a  gospel 
without  faith,  an  apostacy  without  sin,  wickedness  without  con¬ 
scious  guilt,  au  atonement  without  remission  of  trespass,  a  death 
without  an  offering,  a  religious  assembly  without  divine  worship, 
a  release  without  imputation,  justice  without  a  judge,  grace 
without  redemption,  dogmatic  tlicology  without  a  revelation,  a 
this  side  without  a  that  side,  an  immortality  without  a  personal 
existence,  a  Christian  religion  without  Christianity,  and,  in 
general,  a  religion  without  religion.'  Now  it  is  this  Hegelian 
system  that  Strauss  has  applied  to  the  gospel  histories,  to  destroy 
their  authenticity,  aud  reduce  them  to  a  scries  of  myths,  lle- 
geliauisni  had  attempted  to  reason  out  for  itself,  on  principles 
of  pure  thought,  some  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Cliris- 
tianity.  It  had  invented  a  Trinity,  and  a  uniting  ^Mediator, 
and  had  declared  that  such  tenets  were  instinctive  matters  of 
judgment  aud  belief;  while  Strauss,  advancing  but  a  step  further,  \ 
atlirms  that  such  doctrines  as  these  are  found  in  the  New  Tes-  . 
tament,  and  that  they  are  but  the  natural  expression  of  natural 
ideas, — the  person  of  Jesus  being  adduced  only  as  a  background 
on  which  to  paint  them.  Of  course,  on  such  principles  no  ob-  ^ 
jeetive  revelation  has  been  given  or  is  necessary.  AVhat  consti-  : 
tutes  the  so-called  revelation,  is  the  mythical  publication  of 
truths  which  the  human  mind  has  always  felt  and  yearned  after,  ] 
and  to  w'hich  by  some  successful  intensity  of  struggle  it  gave  ^ 
expression  in  the  gospels  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Therefore,  ; 
also,  a  miracle  is  impossible ;  there  being  no  personal  God  to  ' 
perform  it.  In  fine,  according  to  Strauss,  the  essence  of  religion 
is  a  consciousness  of  the  identity  between  God  and  man — ‘  the  r 
consciousness  which  man  has  of  himself  being  the  consciousness  j 
which  God  has  of  himself,’  and  the  mediatorial  person  of  Jesus  ? 
as  God-man  is  the  mythical  representation  of  this  idea,  while  || 

diffused  through  the  universe,. and  emptied  9 
of  Ills  individuality,  personal  immortality  is  a  mere  chimera,  as  I 
not  the  individual,  but  the  race  is  immortal.  Of  this  doctrine  9 
eternal  life  '  is  the  appropriate  symbol.  Need  we  wonder  tlvat  ■ 
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tlic  impious  aiul  unwarranted  application  of  this  dark  and  subtle 
pantheism  to  the  evangelical  narratives,  has  produced  such  a 
hook  as  the  Leben  Jesu  ? — a  book  false  in  its  statement,  and 
dogmatical  in  its  assei*tions,  malignant  in  its  spirit,  and  daring 
in  its  scepticism,  yet  feeble  in  its  learned  perversions,  and  con¬ 
temptible  in  its  feats  of  critical  juggler}'.  The  possession  of 
a  very  dilfercnt  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  ^  Ijitcrary 
History,'  has  produced  a  volume  of  a  \cry  diftcrciit  character — 
a  volume  of  humble  piety,  of  industrious  research,  and  of  evan¬ 
gelical  mould,  calculated  to  enlighten  the  iiuiuiring  student  in 
that  ‘  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct.'  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  two  productions,  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  spirit 
and  purpose  with  which  they  arc  respectively  composed,  has  led 
us  into  this  irregular  digression. 

The  author  of  the  ‘Literary  History  of  the  New  Testament' 
has  done  a  good  work.  The  treatise  he  has  compiled  supplies 
a  desideratum,  and  does  honour  to  our  popular  literature. 
The  book  is  designedly  a  populiu*  production.  It  is  intended 
for  the  bulk  of  intelligent  Christian  readers,  and  docs  not 
repel  them  by  an  awful  array  of  critical  authorities,  or  perplex 
them  amidst  a  confusion  of  startling  hypotheses  or  fanciful 
conjectures.  A  service  of  this  nature,  sanctifying  our  every 
day  literature,  is  deserving  of  gratitude.  AVc  iu*e  glad,  more¬ 
over,  to  sec  that  Biblical  literature  is  draw  ing  around  it  public 
attention.  Our  only  fear  is,  that  being  popularised,  it  may 
be  presented  in  a  superficial  forai,  and  may  lose  its  truth 
by  being  divested  of  its  technicality.  The  book  that  has 
occasioned  these  remarks  preserves  a  happy  medium,  has 
enough  of  scientific  research  to  give  it  strength  and  autho¬ 
rity,  and  is  not  a  mere  heedless  digest  of  ordinary  materials 
from  common  sources.  Almost  every  page  of  it  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  indcj)endent  thinking  and  vigourous  examination 
of  the  author.  He  has  not  had  the  means  and  the  leisure  of 
ample  and  extended  research,  nor  perhaps  is  he  (piite  cjualified 
to  engage  in  such  })rotracted  scrutinies.  His  only  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  the  great  scholars  of  Germany  is  through  trans¬ 
lations  and  citations.  Of  course,  of  many  theories  he  is  not 
cognisant.  Nor  docs  he  seem  at  all  times  aware  of  the  coin- 
])arativc  authority  of  the  foreign  authors  to  whom  he  refers. 
Occasionally,  too,  we  meet  with  hesitancy  on  points  on  which 
scholars  have  long  ago  agreed,  and  find  decided  opinions  given 
on  (|uestions  which  have  not  yet  received  a  definite  or  lasting 
solution.  Yet  we  cannot  but  record  our  praise  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  caution  and  talent  which  characterise  ^hc  treatise, 
iuive,  indeed,  continued  references  to  Lardn^^  and  Grcsswell, 
and  the  translations  of  Hug  and  Michaelis,  Imt  the  opinions 
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tnkcu  i'roni  thrm  urc  not  on  their  mere  averment  at  all  times 
implicitly  adopted. 

'Yhe  first  portions  of  the  ‘  Literary  History’  refer  of  course  to 
the  gospels,  their  age,  authorship,  and  style.  ith  what  is  said 
of  Matthew  we  generally  agree,  though  we'  demur  to  many  of 
the  opinions  adduced  concerning  Mark.  The  old  opinion  that 
Mark  was  an  abridgment  of  Matthew  is  now^  exploded.  We 
wonder  how  it  could*  ever  be  entertained.  Mark’s  gospel  is 
shorter  than  Matthew’s  as  a  whole,  but  relatively  longer  in  its 
several  paits.  The  incidents  which  it  does  contain,  are  related 
with  more  fulness  of  detail  and  more  vividness  of  sketch.  An 
abridgment  lessens  the  minuteness  of  relation  and  darkens  the 
brightness  of  the  sketch,  and  judging  on  such  grounds  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say,  that  Mark’s  gospel  has  about  it  more 
features  of  originality  than  the  Collectanea  of  the  first  evange¬ 
list.  The  author  of  the  '  Literary  History’  does  not  indeed  alfirra 
that  Mark  is  an  epitomator  of  Matthew,  but  he  considers  the 
second  gospel  as  entirely  dependent  on  the  first,  as  not  merely 
modifiecl  by  it,  but  virtually  composed  out  of  it,  even  while 
he  fully  enumerates  those  peculiarities  of  fulness,  accuracy 
and  picturesqueiiess  of  sketch  w  hich  do  not  belong  to  Matthew, 
but  which  distinguish  Alark.  If  he,  also,  without  thorough 
examination  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  Mark’s  gospel  is  a  record 
of  Peter’s  preaching — a  Petrine  gospel-=-then  how  does  he  prove 
its  inspiration  or  account  for  its  early  reception.  These  latter 
questions  he  has  overlooked  in  the  course  of  his  discussions.  In 
short,  the  autlmr  fails  to  account  for  the  many  and  striking 
coincidences  of  Mark  and  Luke  where  both  oppose  Matthew. 
'The  examination  ol  the  relationship  of  the  first  three  gospels  to 
one  another,  is  a  question  involving  diificulties  which  the  author 
ilm's  not  seem  to  recognise,  and  demanding  as  much  time  and 
critical  examination  as  the  w  hole  of  this  goodly  volume  has  cost 
in  its  composition.  \  erbal  coincidences  arc  far  fewer  in  these 
gospc'ls  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  are  found  principally 
and  naturally  in  the  report  of  Christ’s  discourses.  The  remarks 
on  Luke  and  John  are  both  excellent  and  in  general  consistent. 

The  next  chapter  is  occupied  with  that  crux  criticorum,  a  har¬ 
mony  of  the  gospels — a  work  that  has  occupied  the  attention 
and  industry  of  inany  learned  men,  and  remains  encumbered 
with  many  difficulties.  We  doubt  whether  it  be  possible 
to  form  a  harmony.  Those  who  attempt  it  have  laboured 
in  vain--o/ei///i  et  tperam  perdunt.  Not  that  there  exist  any 
contradictions  in  the  evangelists  which  cannot  be  explained,  bat 
a-s  none  of  them  does  in  every  instance  follow  the  order  of  time, 
the  harmonist  in  determining  the  scquency  of  events  is  left  very 
much  to  the  promptings  of  his  ow  n  imagination.  Neither  is  it 
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easy  to  determine  the  exact  duration  of  our  Lord^s  ministry, 
thonp:h  we  are  inclined  to  think  tliat  one  point  of  calculation, 
the  feast  spoken  of  in  John  v.  1.  was  the  pjissover — the  other 
festivals  mentioned  by  this  evangelist  having  generally  some 
distinctive  appellation  added  to  them,  Johnvii.  2;  and  x.  22. 
The  attempted  harmony  of  tlie  resurrection  is  not  so  lucid 
as  we  could  have  wished,  nor  do  we  think  it  on  all  points 
equally  satisfactory.  We  commend  to  our  readers  one  by  I’ro- 
fessor  Robinson,  of  New  York,  published  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  though  we  have  no  great  faith  in  the 
truth  and  success  of  ivny  harmony,  avc  ri^joicc  that  one  in  the 
original  text  has  been  advertised  l)y  this  transatlantic  scholar. 

The  chronology  of  Raul’s  life  juid  travels  is  an  interesting 
topic  of  investigation,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  all  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  date  of  the  epistles,  and  the  place  whence  they 
were  despatched.  It  is  not  treated  licrc  separately,  but  inter¬ 
twined  naturally  with  the  account  of  the  date  and  place  of  the 
various  apostolic  letters  commencing  with  those  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  (lalatians,  and  the  first  to  the  Corinthians,  proceeding  to 
the  epistle  to  Titus,  the  first  to  Timothy,  the  second  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  and  t  hat  to  the  church  in  Rome,  and  concluding  with  the 
five  which  were  written  from  Rome,  to  the  Ephesians,  to  Timothy, 
to  the  Colossians,  to  Philemon  and  to  the  Pliilippians.  The  anony¬ 
mous  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  deserves  and  occupies  a  chapter  by 
itself,  though  we  conceive  the  loose  remai’ks  made  on  its  author¬ 
ship,  are  not  w  arranted  by  the  facts  in  themselves,  certainly  not  by 
such  of  them  as  the  author  is  contented  to  adduce.  We  might  here 


a])ply  the  aryumeninm  ad  hominem,  and  compare  this  ‘  Literary 
History’  with  other  works  which  we  believe  bear  its  fiuthor’s 
name  upon  them.  We  might  also  compare  the  reasons  why  in 
our  opinion  both  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  book  before 
ns  are  published  anonymously.  Rut  the  many  points  involved  in 
such  discussions  arc  too  intricate  to  be  satisiaetorilv  treated  in 


the  space  allotted  to  a  review^  Suflice  it  to  say  that  in  general 


(‘very  opinion  adopted  by  the  author,  whether  tenable  or  not,  is 


surrounded  by  argument  and  has  evidently  not  been  received 
without  due  examination.  After  an  inquiry  into  the  time 


and  place  and  design  of  the  various  epistles,  we  have  a  succinct 


analysis  of  their  contents,  often  indeed  involving  cxegetical 
opinions  to  which  we  cannot  give  our  assent.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  example,  is  delicate  ground.  The 
author  of  the  Literary  History  has  given  a  long  and  ingenious 
chapter  upon  it.  For  the  most  part  he  follows  Elliott’s  Horae 
Apocalypticjie,  a  book  of  uncommon  cleverness  and  research,  yet 
in  our  opinion  distinguished  as  much  by  the  fertility  of  its  in¬ 
vention  as  the  felicity  of  its  discoveries.  We  have  long  had 
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doubts  ns  to  tbc  correctness  of  the  methods  of  expounding  the 
Apocalypse.  In  the  bands  of  its  expositors,  it  resembles  a 
musical  instrument,  there  being  no  variation  or  fantasia  which 
mav  not  be  played  upon  it.  Some  authors  find  its  fulfilment 
in  ‘Constantine's  elevation,  others  in  Luther's  Reformation. 
One  discerns  its  completion  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  an- 
other  sees  in  it  a  portraiture  of  the  priiieiples  and  struggles  of 
the  voluntarv^  controversy.  AVoodhouse  and  Mede,  Bicheiio  and 
Crolv,  Faber  and  Elliott,  Newton  and  Robertson,  have  con¬ 
structed  opposite  systems  with  equal  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
ingenuity  of  conjecture.  In  the  mean  time  we  can  only  add 
that  the*  year-day  theory  rcciuires  defence— that  the  purpose  of 
the  Apocalypse,  needs  to  be  more  clearly  defined,  and  that  for¬ 
tuitous  siinilitude  of  events  is  not  to  mould  our  interpretation 
of  proplietic  symbols.  Let  us  conclude  by  exhibiting  one 
example  of  the* peculiar  fancies  of  Apocalyptic  exegesis.  The 
‘  New  Song'  sung  before  the  throne  in  heaven  is  interpreted  by 
Elliott  as  meaning  ‘  the  new  and  blessed  doctrines  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,'  and  the  author  of  the  Literary  History  adds,  'it  might 
be  deemed  fanciful  to  consider  the  harpiiigs  as  symbolical  of  the 
very  remarkable  rise  and  spread  of  psalmody  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  this  formed  a  very  marked 
feature  of  the  great  protestant  revival.'  AVe  refrain  from  com¬ 
ment. 


We  have  said  that  the  author  sometimes  quietly  takes  things 
for  granted  which  recinirc  to  be  proved.  Thus,  in  speaking, 
page  of  the  i)crsons  addressed  by  Peter,  in  his  first  epistle, 
he  styles  them  C^lirisfian  brethren  of  the  Hebrew^  stock,  perhaps 
not  aware  that  many  and  strong  objections  lie  against  such  a 
tlu'ory.  Could  any  of  the  Hebrew'  stock  be  aecused  in  those 


days  of  *  abominable  idolatries,'  1  Pet.  iv.  3?  We  arc  also  bj 
no  means  inclined  to  accede  so  easily  to  the  assertion,  'that  th( 
Spirit  of  Christ,  after  his  crucifixion,  proceeded  to  that  regioi 
of  the  invisible  world  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  antcdiluviai 
transgressors  were  held  in  custody  ;  and  that  to  those  who  wen 
disobedient  to  Noah,  our  Lord  made  proclamation.'  W( 
neither  believe  this,  nor  receive  it  as  an  explication  of  1  Petei 
iii.  18 — 20.  At  least,  we  ask  proof  for  the  theory  adduced 
e^  are  s  utv  to  add,  that  the  difficulties  of  this  passage  have  s( 
excited  the  author,  that  he  adds,  '  speaking  unadvisedly,'  '  ii 
the  whole  compass  of  the  apostolic  writings,  no  other  passag( 
occurs  having  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  marginal  gloss. 
1  ago  180.  \\  e  trust  that  this  rash  opinion  will  not  be  felt  'asi 
in  the  ointment  of  the  apothecarv.' 

The  «author  8  assumption  of  Archbishop  Usher's  opinion,  tha 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  an  encyclical  letter,  would  pro 
ba  )1\  )e  modified  by  a  patient  and  prolonged  examination  c 
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the  subject.  The  reading  ’ev  E^eVain  the  first  verse,  cannot  he 
impugned,  and  the  quotations  usually  taken  from  iiasil  and 
Jerome,  do  not,  when  critically  considered,  yield  any  j)roof  of 
the  theory,  that  the  letter  was  an  apostolic  circular..  We  beg 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Ephesians,  in  Dr.  Kitto’s 
(hjclopadia  of  Biblical  Literature ,  and  to  a  recent  discussion  of 
the  same  subject  in  the  pages  of  this  review. 

Another  of  the  author’s  favourite  theories  is  that  Silas  and 
Ijiikc  Jirc  only  difierent  names  for  the  same  i)erson.  The 
grounds  of  this  hypothesis  arc  by  no  means  very  stable.  For 
the  peculiar  chiingc  of  name  no  reason  is  given,  nor  is  there 
any  traditionary  hint  on  the  subject.  The  two  names,  moreover, 
bear  no  resemblance.  The  author  indeed  adduces  some  changes 
of  names  as  affording  analogous  ])roof  to  his  hypothesis.  Ihit 
Feter  and  Cephas  are  the  same  term  in  different  languages, 
Thomas  and  Didvmus  are  similarly  related,  and  Lebbeus  and 
’fhaddeus  are  synonymes.  Zclotes  and  (^anaanite  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  names,  but  only  the  same  designation,  the  former  expr(*ssed 
in  Greek  the  latter  in  Syro-Chaldaic.  Bartholomew',  if  it  refer 
to  Nathaniel,  is  only  a  patronymic.  'The  double  names  of  Saul 
and  Paul  arc  distinctly  recorded,  and  Levi,  if  it  be  the  name  of 
Matthew',  has  a  similar  signification  w  ith  it  according  to  Winer, 
in  his  Real-lVorterbnchf  sub  voce.  The  theorist  says  farther  in 
defence  of  his  hypothesis,  ^  Lucanus  is  derived  from  luciis,  and 
Sylvjinus  from  sylva,  and  Incus  and  sylva  signify  the  same  thing.’ 
But  so  far  from  being  related  at  all  to  Lucus,  Lucanus  is  only 
the  Grecised  form  of  the  Syriac  Lucas  and  Silvaniis  (not  Sylvanus 
Jis  the  author  erroneously  spells  it)  is  merely  the  Grecised  form 
of  Silas.  Neither  lucus  nor  silva  arc  therefore  etymologically 
connected  with  the  ideal  Lucanus  or  the  actual  Silvaniis.  If 
the  assumption  of  a  Roman  name  w'jis  usual  on  acquiring  the 
privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen,  then  Silas  is  easily  Romanised  into 
Silvaniis,  but  the  interchange  of  Jjiicas  into  Silvaniis  is  both 
pedantic  and  unnecessary.  Besides  the  author  of  the  ‘Acts’ 
adheres  to  the  short  and  original  name  Silas,  between  which 
and  Lucas  there  is  no  connection.  More  probable  than  this 
conjecture  is  the  theory  that  Silas  is  the  same  person  as  Tcrtiiis 
mentioned  in  Romans  xvi.  22,  for  Silas  and  Tertius  have  in  their 
respective  tongues  the  same  signification.  The  other  arguments 
adduced  on  behalf  of  the  theory  w  hich  we  are  opposing  are  very 
precarious.  They  refer  to  the  phraseology  occasionally  employed 
in  the  book  of  Acts.  The  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
use  of  the  term  ‘we,’  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  has  special  re¬ 
ference  to  Silas,  w  ho  by  this  phraseology  includes  himself  with 
Paul,  and  proves  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  annals.  I’juil 
chose  Silas  for  his  companion  after  his  sejiaration  from  Barnabas, 
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and  went  immediately  afterwards  through  Syria  and  Cilicia 
confirming  the  churches.  But  of  this  journey  no  account  is 
given.  It  is  strange,  if  Silas  were  the  author,  that  he  gives 
no  account  of  this  first  journey  with  Paul,  ^o  mention  is 
made  of  his  progress  till  having  gone  through  Syria  and  Cilicia 
he  came  to  Dcrbe  and  Lystra.  The  author  erroneously  repre¬ 
sents  this  ulterior  portion*  of  the  missionary  tour  as  the  principal 
part  of  it.  The  progress  was  continued  through  Phrygia  and 
the  region  of  Galatia,  and  no  record  of  the  enterprise  is  left.  Is 
not  this  a  strange  omission,  if  Silas  were  the  author.  At  the 
same  time  throughout  the  brief  account,  or  rather  mention  of 
the  stages  of  this  his  first  journey,  no  identification  of  himself  as 
the  author  takes  place.  The  ^  wc^  never  occurs.  The  historian 
first  associates  himself  with  the  apostle  at  Troas,  where  he  seems 
to  have  joined  him — '  we  endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia,' 
while  two  verses  before  it  is  said  ‘  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithy- 
iiia.^  It  is  added  in  the  verse  first  quoted,  ‘  assuredly  gathering 
that  the  Lord  had  called  us  to  preach  the  gospel  unto  them.^ 
The  author  argues  from  this  language  that  the  only  individuals 
divinely  appointed  to  preach  the  gospel  were  Paul  and  Silas  and 
Timothcus,who  are  therefore  associated  bv  Paul  with  himself  in 
his  epistles  to  the  Macedonians.  One  of  these  persons  therefore 
must  have  been  the  writer  of  the  book.  The  inference  is  too 


sweeping  for  the  premises.  The  use  of  the  term  us  will  not  jus¬ 
tify  it.  The  association  of  the  historian  with  his  party  does  not 
prove  that  he  put  himself  on  an  equality  with  them,  for  Paul 
says,  ‘  U  t  shall  not  all  die  but  tve  shall  be  changed.^  The  ‘  we’ 
implying  this  association  is  never  used  when  Paul  and  Silas  are 


the  only  persons  to  whom  it  could  apply.  Care  is  taken  nevei 
to  use  it  in  such  circuinstanccs.  It  is  not  used  in  the  loii^ 
account  of  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi. 
cannot  conceive  it  possible,  had  Silas  been  the  author,  that  ii 
the  narration  of  this  interesting  event  he  should  not  have  foi 
once  used  the  terms  we  or  us.  Luke  seems  never  to  have  helc 
any  otficial  public  station  and  so  could  not  with  propriety  be  as 
s^iated  uith  Silas  and  Timothy  in  the  apostolic  salutations 
Ihe  writer  in  the  Acts  says,  the  Pythoness  ^followed  Paul  ant 
us  ,  and  the  author  of  the  theory  on  which  we  are  animadvert 
ing  concludes,  that  the  m  must  be  understood  of  Silas  andTimo 
Uieus,  otherwise  the  writer  would  assuredly  have  said  Paul  anc 
1  as.  But  I  aul  was  the  principal  personage  in  the  scene,  anc 
Ins  companions  the  historian  associates  with  himself.  Sila 
a  eiwan  s  Mas  absent  from  Paul  lor  some  time,  and  during  tlii 
|HruH  aul  \isited  Athens.  Now  of  this  visit  we  have  a  ful 
narration  with  a  report  of  Paiirs  famous  oration  on  :Mars’  Hill 
^trauge  mode  of  procedure,  if  Silas  were  the  author  ;  that  he  i 
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silent,  or  at  least  brief  in  reference  to  scenes  in  which  he  and 
Paul  were  the  only  associates,  and  so  full  and  circumstantial 
as  to  other  incidents,  visits  and  addresses,  when  himself  was 
absent.  Docs  this  conduct  resemble  nature  or  probability? 
The  last  account  we  have  of  Silas  is  his  joining  Paul  at  Corinth. 
His  name  does  not  occur  afterwards,  nor  does  he  appear  in  any 
way  to  be  connected  with  the  narrative.  We  read  aiterwards  of 
Timothy  being  associated  with  Paul,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
Silas  in  the  list,  while  Luke  shows  himself  in  the  use  of  the  first 
person  plural.  Silas  does  not  appear  again,  but  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Acts  identifies  himself  with  the  history,  and  came 
to  Rome  with  Paul.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Silas  was  at 
Rome  with  the  apostle,  while  Luke  is  referred  to  in  three  out  of 
the  five  epistles,  written  from  the  metropolis,  viz.,  in  the  epistles 
to  Philemon,  to  the  Colossians,  and  the  second  to  Timothy. 
PauPs  reference  to  Luke  and  Silas  leaves  no  doubt  that  they 
were  different  persons.  Had  he  used  this  change  of  name,  as 
our  author  imagines,  he  could  only  have  embarrassed  the 
churches.  Silvanus  is  associated  with  Paul  in  his  opening  salu¬ 
tation  to  the  church  in  Thessaloniea,  both  epistles  being  written 
from  Corinth,  while  Silas  was  with  the  apostle,  but  if  Silas 
were  the  same  person  with  Luke,  he  was  at  Rome  with  Paul  and 
is  yet  associated  with  him  in  no  salutation,  (not  even  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Philippians),  while  Luke  is  incidentally  mentioned, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  his  humbler  station  warranted.  The  whole 
history  of  Silas  proves  that  he  w  as  neither  laike  nor  the  author 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  theory  of  our  author  is  falla¬ 
cious  and  biiseless,  unnatural  and  unnecessary. 

We  cannot  occupy  more  space.  We  can  only  say  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  we  have  read  tliis  volume  with  great  pleasure.  That 
pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  assurance  that  its  author  is  a  lay¬ 
man,  to  wliom  such  studies  arc  a  pleasant  occupation.  He  has 
in  this  instance  concealed  his  name.  The  reasons  of  conceal¬ 
ment  are  best  known  to  himself,  for  his  name  stands  on  the  title 
page  of  other  w  orks  that  occupy  no  mean  rank  in  our  popular 
and  instructive  literature.  We  believe  we  are  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  we  have  met  the  autlior  before  in  the  field  of  bibli¬ 
cal  inquiry,  and  that  we  owe  to  him  an  anonymous  translation 
and  brief  exposition  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  published  in 
London  in  1831. 
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Alt.  III.  Household  Verses  By  Bernard  Barton.  Virtue.  1845. 

The  reappearance  of  au  old  friend  is  always  welcome^  this  neat 
little  volume  therefore,  inscribed  with  the  welhremembercd 
name  of  Bernard  Barton,  comes  before  us  with  peculiar  claims 


on  our  attention 


and  regard. 


During  the  last  ten  or  twelve 


years,  death  has  been  busy  among  our  poets ;  sickness,  and 
advancing  age,  too,  have  compelled  many  more  to  give  up  ‘  the 
gentle  craft,^  we  are  therefore  well  pleased  to  find  a  writer, 
whose  productions  have  always  been  marked  by  much  grace  and 
feeling,  putting  forth  his  ‘  eighth  volume  of  verse,  after  a  silence 
of  nine  years,  in  trustful  reliance,’  as  he  says  in  his  modest 
preface,  'on  its  indulgent  reception  by  a  public  from  whom  he 
has  never  met  with  aught  but  courtesy  and  kindness.’ 

The  unpretending  but  pleasing  title  given  to  this  little 
volume,  well  describes  its  character.  Many  of  the  poems  are 
addresses  to  living,  or  memorials  of  departed  friends;  many 
have  been  suggested  by  passing  occurrences,  and  many  arc 
the  pleasant  musings  of  a  thoughtful,  pious,  and  gratetul 
mind.  The  stanzas  on  page  103  are  graceful,  but  the  following 
poem  is  of  a  higher  order ;  we  regret  our  space  will  only  allow 
the  admission  of  the  subjoined  stanzas.  They  were  suggested 
by  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Madonna  and  child,  presented  to  him 
by  a  friend. 

‘  I  may  not  change  the  simple  faith, 

In  which  from  childhood  1  was  bred  ; 

Nor  could  I,  without  scorn,  or  scathe. 

The  living  seek  among  the  dead ; 

My  soul  has  far.  too  deeply  fed 
On  w’hat  no  painting  can  express. 

To  bend  the  knee,  or  bow  the  head, 

To  aught  of  pictured  loveliness. 

‘  And  yet.  Madonna !  when  I  gaze 
On  charms  unearthly,  such  as  thine  ; 

Or  glances  yet  more  reverent  raise 
Unto  that  infant,  so  Divine ! 

1  marvel  not  that  many  a  shrine 

Hath  been,  and  still  is  reared  to  thee. 

Where  mingled  feelings  might  combine 
To  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee. 

*  And  hence  I  marvel  not  at  all. 

That  spirits,  needing  outward  aid, 

Should  feel  and  own  the  magic  thrall 
In  your  meek  loveliness  displayed  ; 
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And  if  the  objects  thus  portrayed 

Brought  comfort,  hope,  or  joy  to  them, 
llieir  error,  let  who  will  upbraid, 

I  rather  pity — than  condemn. 

*  For  me,  though  not  by  hands  of  mine 
May  shrine  or  altar  be  upreared, 

Jn  you,  the  human  and  Divine 
Have  both  so  beautiful  appeared. 

That  each,  in  turn  hath  been  endeared. 

As  in  you  feeling  has  explored 
Woman — with  holier  love  revered. 

And  God — more  gratefully  adored.’ — pp.  83 — 85, 

111  a  similar  feeling,  these  pretty  lines  were  written,  ^  to  ill  us 
trate  a  sketeh  of  a  ruined  ehapel.^ 


‘  Turn  not  thou  in  pride  aloof 
From  this  simple,  lowly  roof; 

Still  let  memory’s  gentle  spell 
Save  from  scorn  the  Saint’s  Chapclle. 

*  Humble  as  it  now  appears. 

Yet  its  floor,  in  by-gone  years. 

Has  by  worshippers  been  trod. 

Gathered  there  to  praise  their  God. 

*  Even  now,  though  *tis  but  rare. 

Intervals  of  praise  and  prayer. 

Which  recall  its  former  use. 

Should  redeem  it  from  abuse. 

‘  Where  devotion  hath  been  felt. 

Where  the  devotee  hath  knelt. 

Chance  or  change,  which  years  have  brought. 
Should  not  check  a  serious  thought. 

*  Where  Religion’s  holy  name 
Hath  preferred  its  sacred  claim. 

While  a  relic  can  be  found 
Count  it  still  as  hallowed  ground. 

‘  Hallowed — not  by  formal  rite. 

Framed  in  Superstition’s  night ; — 

Ceremonial  type,  or  sign. 

Sanctify  no  earthly  shrine. 

*  But  the  homage  of  the  heart, 

Thoughts  and  feelings  which  impart 
Trust  in  time,  and  hope  in  heaven. 

These  to  hallow  eaith  were  given, — p.  91. 
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HOUSEHOLD  VERSES. 


Many  of  the  sonuets  are  worthy  transcription ;  we  give  the 
following  as  a  specimen  : — 

‘  And  1  said,  *  This  is  my  infirmity :  but  I  will  remember  the  years  of  the  right 
hand  of  the  Most  High  ’/—Psalm  bnvii.  10. 

*  Almighty  Father  !  in  these  lines,  though  brief. 

Of  thy  most  holy  word,  how  sweet  to  find 
Meet  consolation  for  a  troubled  mind, 

Nf)r  for  the  suffering  body  less  relief ! 

When  pain  or  doubt  would,  as  a  mighty  thief, 

Rob  me  of  faith  and  hope,  in  Thee  enshrined, 

O  be  there  to  these  blessed  words  assigned 
Balm  for  each  wound,  a  cure  for  every  grief. 

Yes  /  I  will  think  of  the  eternal  years 

Of  Thy  right  hand!  the  love,  the  ceaseless  care. 

The  tender  sympathy  Thy  works  declare. 

And  Thy  word  seals  ;  until  misgiving  fears. 

Mournful  disquietudes,  and  faithless  tears. 

Shall  pass  away  as  things  which  never  were  !* — p.  93. 

With  the  subjoined  remarkably  flowing,  and  graceful  elegiac 
verses,  to  the  memory  of  a  young  friend,  we  must  conclude : 
recommending  Bernard  Barton's  pleasant  ^  Household  Verses' 
to  all  our  readers,  and  assuring  him  that  we  shall  always  be 
ready  to  welcome  a  similar  volume  from  his  pen. 

‘  Lilies,  spotless  in  their  whiteness. 

Fountains,  stainless  in  their  brightness. 

Suns,  in  cloudless  lustre  sinking. 

Fragrant  flowers,  fresh  breezes  drinking. 

Music,  dying  while  we  listen. 

Dew-drops,  falling  as  they  glisten  ; 

All  things  brief,  and  bright,  and  fair. 

Many  might  with  thee  compare. 

*  Symbols  these  of  time  and  earth  ; 

Not  of  thy  more  hidden  worth ! 

Charms,  thy  memory  which  endear, 

Were  not  of  this  lower  sphere ; 

Such  we  reverently  trace. 

Not  of  nature,  but  of  grace ! 

By  their  birthright,  pure  and  high, 

Stamped  with  immortality. 

*  Brightly  as  these  shone  in  thee. 

Think,  we  know,  they  could  not  be ! 

Yet  we  love  thee  not  "the  less, 

Tliat  thou  couldst  such  gifts  possess. 

And,  still  mindful  of  their  Donor, 

Use  them  to  advance  His  honour 
Meekly,  humbly,  prompt  to  own 
All  their  praise  was  llis  alone! — p.  33. 
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Art.  IV. — Pindari  Carmina  ad  fidem  textus  Boeckhiani.  Edidit  Gul. 

Gifford  Cookesley,  M.  A.  Etonoe,  1842  and  1844,  8vo. 

There  are  many  names  of  past  times,  renowned  for  genius  in 
various  branches,  whose  reputation  rests  solely  on  the  testimony 
of  their  more  immediate  contemporaries,  since  no  extant  memo¬ 
rials  enable  us  to  judge  of  it  for  ourselves.  There  are  others, 
whose  remains  are  indeed  extant,  but  seldom  or  never  are  read 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind;  since  the  concert  of  eulogies  sounded 
forth  concerning  them  preoccupy  or  abash  the  modern  student. 
Among  the  former  is  Archilochus,  the  inventor  of  Iambic  verse; 
among  the  latter  we  are  disposed  to  reckon  Pindar,  the  great 
poet  of  Thebes.  Most  of  us  gain  our  earliest  opinion  of  him 
from  the  epithets  and  panegyrics  of  Horabe;  and  take  for 
granted  that  this  '  Dircaean  swan’  ^  borne  by  the  copious  breeze’ 
is  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  tame,  homely,  j)edantic,  dry, 
stiff  and  incoherent.  We  conceive  of  him  as  rushing  in  impe¬ 
tuous  torrent  through  ^  dithyrambic  measures,  unrestrained  by 
law,’  and  pouring  forth  nothing  but  the  sublimest  strains  of  a 
raptured  bard. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  question  that  Pindar  is  a  poet  of  great 
power,  and  that  he  has  passages  of  vivid  eloquence  and  delicate 
perception.  But  we  do  pointedly  assert,  that  his  extant  poems 
are  not  at  all  equal  to  his  renown ;  that  they  show  rather  what  he 
might  have  done,  than  satisfy  us  as  to  what  he  has  done ;  that 
four-fifths  of  them  are  not  of  what  w  e  popularly  call  a  Pindaric 
character;  that  there  is  in  them  a  vast  deal  of  pedantry,  of 
prosaic  feebleness,  and  of  trash ;  that,  so  far  from  being  carried 
along  in  a  flood  of  feeling,  he  constantly  shows  a  painful  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  any  thing  at  all  to  say.  This  last  point  is  to  us 
his  most  pervading  fault,  and  may  deserve  to  be  more  particu¬ 
larly  explained. 

The  extant  poetry  of  Pindar,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag¬ 
ments,  consists  of  songs  in  praise  of  the  victors  at  different 
Greek  games :  chiefly  horse-racing,  wrestling  and  running  on 
foot.  To  an  Englishman  it  might  seem'  that  the  great  difficulty 
in  treating  such  subjects  would  be,  to  give  them  variety.  A 
single  ode  on  a  horse-race  might  be  thought  neither  unpleasing 
in  itself,  nor  alien  from  an  epic  and  elevated  style,  however  des¬ 
titute  of  moral  and  intrinsic  elevation  :  but  to  continue  to  com » 
pose  ode  upon  ode  on  the  same  subject  would  appear  to  us 
utterly  ruinous  to  the  finest  poetical  genius.  The  remarkable 
fact  is,  that  Pindar  escapes  the  difficulty  by  cutting  the  knot : 
he  never  w'rites  upon  his  professed  subject,  but  carves  out  some 
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l}VCworlc  wliicli  could  never  liRve  been  conjectured.  In  nil  lus 
oiles  remaining  to  us  we  do  not  remember  a  single  i)assagc 
whieh  sets  vividly  before  the  eves  the  pieturc  cither  of  a  horse 
gidloning,  or  of  two  men  wrestling  or  straining  in  the  r.iec.  It 
is  not  diffieuU  to  eull  from  our  own  poets  pictures  of  nuich 
beauty  on  these  or  kindred  topics.  Thus  in  Scott’s  Marniion  ; — • 

- Fast  as  shaft  cun  fly, 

Blood-shot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread, 

The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head,  • 

Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red, 

Lord  Marmion’s  steed  rush'd  by. 

Ill  nil  Findar  we  doubt  whether  auy  fuller  description  of  ji  gal¬ 
loping  horse  can  be  found  than  the  following  words  from  his  > 
first  Olympian  ode ;  ‘He  rushed  along  the  side  of  (the  river) 
Alpheus.  yielding  his  body  without  spur  to  the  race,  and  advanced 
his  lord  to  victory.'  So  far  is  he  from  being  full  of  action  and  ^ 
ardour  in  his  description  of  the  real  deeds  of  men  and  horses, 
that  we  should  rather  call  him  sedate,  pompous  and  statues(ju(\ 

A  few  ornamental  and  common-place  epithets,  such  as  ‘  the  . 
flower  of  storm-footed  steeds,'  appears  to  him  more  thancnongii  K' 
for  such  subjects.  Having  thus  unceremoniously  put  aside  his 
ob\ious  materials  for  song,  it  is  his  business  to  invent  new  m 
matter ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  was  often  at  a  loss.  S 
He  has  nevertheless  a  fixed  system  of  his  own  for  finding  a  p 
topic.  It  is  this : — to  search  into  the  family  of  the  ^ictor  for  f 
some  one  whose  pedigree  can  be  traced  up  to  a  god  or  a  nymph  ; 
in  default  of  this,  the  city,  or  if  possible,  the  tribe  of  the  victor  k 
is  made  to  yield  some  kindred  mythological  stoiy\  Tlie  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  city  may  stand  connected  witli  some  heroic  tradi-  ^ 
dition,  or  the  chief  family  of  the  tribe  may  have  gained  v.arioiis  r,  , 
other  victories.  In  many  cases,  the  poet  brings  in  his  personality  ;  | 
tells,  perhaps,  his  peculiar  reverence  for  a  hero  who  has  a  chapel  ® 
in  the  city  of  the  victor,  or  other  matter  equally  uninteresting 
to  a  reader.  The^  result  of  all  this  is,  that  a  Pindaric  ode  con-  | 
sists  of  several  disjointed  pieces.  When  the  author  has  laid  , 
hold  of  his^  thread,  he  goes  on  fluently,  and  perhaps  majesti-  ^ 
cally  until  it  is  expended :  he  then  stops  suddenly  short,  and  is  ' 
embarrassed  for  several  or  many  lines  together,  until  he,  as  sud-  i 
denly,  starts  on  a  new  course.  Instead  of  a  single  noble  flight, 
like  that  of  the  eagle  or  the  pigeon,  we  have  a  succession  of  i 
ininor  spurts,  like  the  flitting  of  a  sparrow.  The  incoherence  of 
the  parts  is  often  made  still  more  clumsy  by  the  prosaic  rc- 
niwks,  inoralizing  or  jocose  and  personal  sallies,  whicli  are 
interposed  between  two  poetical  and  mythological  eflusions. 
Occasionally  he  gives  a  string  of  half-intelligible  proverbs,  or  , 
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wise  sentiments,  which,  accordinj^  to  onr  ideas  of  poetry,  are 
sinj'iilarly  out  of  place  :  or  he  will  sin*'  out  in  I'ood  dithyrainbic 
a  simple  catalognc  of  the  prizes  grained  hv  his  hero  at  the  several 
festivals  of  the  Greeks.  In  even  the  mo»t  frigid  of  these  inferior 
portions,  the  boldest  or  rather  harshest  metaphors  ai*e  often 
intermixed,  as  an  effort,  it  would  seem,  to  rid  the  subject  of  its 
essentially  prosaic  character.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  that  the 
victor  had  also  borne  aw  ay  at  Pellcne  the  prize  of  a  *  cloak,*  he 
tells  us  that  he  won  '  a  remedy  a  drug  ?)  against 

cold  breezes.*  Instead  of  professing  to  be  ‘  incited  or  ivhdted 
to  sing,*  he  most  enigmatically  declares :  •  I  have  on  my  tongue 
an  appearance  of  a  shrill  hone,  w  hich  draws  me  on,  willing  as  I 
am,  to  beantifully  flowing  breezes.*  The  hone,  it  seems,  was 
w  anted  to  sharpen  his  tongue !  J'^ven  many  of  his  better  ideas 
lose  their  force  by  his  artificial  variation  and  intcrtangling  of  his 
clauses.  4'hns,  in  the  opening  of  his  first  Olympian  och*,  he  has 
a  series  of  comparisons  w  hich  an  epic  or  bucolic  poet  would 
have  expressed  thus ; — 


Water  among  the  elements  is  best : 

Gold  excels  among  metals: 

The  Sun  is  chief  among  the  stars : 

And  the  Olympian  is  the  noblest  of  public  games. 


This  indeed  would  have  been  nearly  in  the  style  of  many  pas¬ 
sages  in  Theocritus  and  in  Virgil*s  Kclogucs.  lint  Pindar  is  not 
satisfied  with  this  simplicity,  and  he  ambitiously  enunciates  his 
thought  thus : — 

*  Water  is  best:  and  gol  1,  as  a  shining  fire  excels  in  the  night, 
emiiumtly  amid  wealth  winch  exults  a  man :  but  if  thou  longest  to 
tell  of  contests,  O  my  heart,  no  longer  regard  any  other  star  as  more 
fostering  than  the  Sun,  through  the  vacant  ether ;  nor  let  us  pro¬ 
claim  any  contest  as  superior  to  the  Olympian.’ 

Here  we  are  embarrassed  by  comparison  within  comparison. 
The  Olympian  contest  is  like  gold  among  metals,  and  gold  is 
like  a  fire  in  the  night.  The  artificial  structure  of  the  whole  is 
such,  that  none  of  the  parts  arc  impressed  forcibly  on  the  mind, 
and  the  last  comparison  about  the  sun  stands  in  a  structure  so 
different  from  the  tw  o  former,  that  those  arc  nearly  w  asted  ;  since 
they  cannot  remain  on  the  ear  until  the  word  Olympian  is 
named.  This,  however,  is  a  most  inadccpiatc  representation  of 
the  extraordinary  complication  and  artifice  which  he  affects,  a 
Narge  part  of  w  hich  can  in  no  w  ay  be  set  forth  in  a  translation, 
because  his  transpositions  of  words  could  not  be  imitated  with¬ 
out  producing  mere  nonsense ;  beside  that  his  phraseology  can 
have  no  parallel.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  contrary  to  the 
fact,  that  to  conceive  of  Pindar  as  ordinarily  a  gushing  stream  : 
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the  poetry  of  PINDAR. 


on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  a  sort  of  elaborate  mosaic  work,  con¬ 
cerning  which  his  excellent  editor  Heyne  has  constantly  to  say, 

*  docte  extulit,^  *  he  has  learncdly^  elevated  the  expression, 
exactly  as  in  commenting  on  Virgil. 

A  really  faithful  translation  of  Pindar's  extant  odes  would  be 
in  English  quite  unbearable;  nor  it  is  possible  to^  approach  to 
faithfulness  without  being  thought  by  the  English  reader  to 
murder  the  author  by  unskilful  handling.  Undoubtedly  a  lite¬ 
ral  translation  must  often  of  necessity  drop  many  artifices  of 
expression  by  which  he  sought  to  relieve  the  tameness  of  his 
thought ;  and  in  this  sense  does  some  injustice.  But  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  poetry  which  wholly  depends  on  artifice  must  be  of  a 
very  inferior  kind.  With  this  preface,  we  venture  to  set  before 
our  readers  a  literal  translation  of  one  entire  ode,  which  we  did 
not  select  for  its  worthlessness,  but  opened  on  at  random. 
There  are  certainly  many  much  finer,  but  there  are  many  more 
not  at  all  superior. 

NEMEA  ri.  * 

TO  TIMODEMUS,  AN  ATHENIAN,  SON  OF  TIMOXbUS 

a.  That  from  which  the  Honieridae,  singers  of  constructed  poems,  , 
generally  begin  : — Jupiter  their  argument.  This  man*  also  has  * 
received  a  foundation  of  victory  in  the  sacred  contests  first  in  , 
the  much-hymned  grove  of  Nemesean  Jupiter. 

/>.  It  is  still  due  from  him,  if  along  hisf  father’s  road  straight- 
escorting  time  has  given  him  as  an  honour  to  mighty  Athens, 
often  to  cull  the  most  beautiful  flower  of  the  Isthmiads,  and  to 
gain  the  victory  in  the  Pythia,  son  as  he  is  of  Tinonbus.  And 
it  is  quite  appropriate 

y.  that  Orion  should  not  go  far  off  from  those  mountain  nymphs  the 
Pleiades.  And  surely  Salamis  is  able  to  rear  a  warrior.  In 
Troy,  Hector  heard  Ajax.  Thee  too,  O  Timodemus,  the  daring 
courage  of  thej  tustle  shall  exalt. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  the  Acharnians  are  brave.  But  in  ali  | 
that  concerns  contests,  the  Timodemidae  are  published  as  emi¬ 
nent.  At  the  side  of  high-ruling  Parnassus  they  carried  off  four 
victories  from  contests,  but  by  the  Corinthians 
f.  in  the  valley  of  brave  Pelops,  they  have  already  been  mingled 
with  eight  chaplets,  and  seven  inNemea  :  but  those  at  home  are 
too  many  to  count,  in  the  games  of  Jupiter.  Whom,  O  citi¬ 
zens,  celebrate  in  song,  upon  the  glorious  return  of  Timodemus. 
Lead  off,  with  sweet  tuned  voice.’ 


.....  .  *  The  victor, 

his  father  along  his  father’s  road  ;  if  he  is  to  take  after 

X  Pancratium  :  it  united  boxing,  kicking,  biting,  &c.  &c. 
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Here  is  an  instance  of  an  Athenian  conqueror,  concerning 
whose  family  the  poet  could  not  rake  up  a  single  legend ;  and 
in  consequence,  his  powers  are  paralyzed.  The  only  facts  which 
he  had  w  ere  these  ; — that  his  father  was  a  good  boxer,  his 
family  had  gained  the  prizes  which  arc  recounted,  and  his  parish, 
Achju-nse,  contained  a  stout  militia.  Tq  hammer  out  of  these  a  ‘ 
single  poetical  sentiment  was  no  doubt  ai’duous ;  but  it  was  not 
requisite  to  vex  us  by  all  the  abruptness  and  obscurity  of  the 
third  stanza.  Moreover,  if  Pindar  had  chosen,  there  were 
already  many  great  deeds  of  the  Athenians  to  celebrate ;  but 
his  Theban  jealousies  wholly  forbade  expatiating  in  that  field. 

The  extent  to  which  his  mind  was  tied  down  to  religious 
legends — it  mattered  not  how  absurd,  provided  they  were  re¬ 
ligious — is  shown,  when  he  has  to  write  in  honour  of  men  po¬ 
litically  great,  w  hose  own  lives  gave  abundant  subject  for  poetry. 
Such  is  the  case  with  his  patron  and  friend  Iliero,  the  king  or 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  for  whom  he  composed  numerous  odes :  yet  in 
them  all,  w  e  find  merely  meagre  and  generally  obscure  allusions 
to  Hiero^s  real  exploits,  while  the  only  grand  poetry  is  about 
matters,  some  of  w  hich,  he  tells  us,  he  himself  suspects  to  be 
fables.  Certain  of  these  odes  to  Hiero,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
overrun  with  sermonizing ,  as  the  2nd  Pythian,  under  which  his 
editor  and  commentator,  Ileyne,  seems  to  have  nearly  lost  !ns 
patience.  We  could  not  inflict  on  the  reader  a  translation  of 
the  last  fifty  lines,  which,  Ileyne  civilly  hints,  would  have  been 
better  suppressed;  but,  fairly  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  his 
superior  poetry,  we  perhaps  cannot  do  better  than  give  an 
analysis  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  the  first  Olympian,  which 
is  decidedly  admired ;  which,  also,  as  written  for  the  same 
Iliero,  will  show"  how  the  poet  ^runs  off  in  a  tangent,'  when  he 
has  alighted,  somehow  or  other,  on  a  mythical  name. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  FIRST  OLYMPIAN. 

(to  hiero,  whose  gig  had  won  a  prize.) 

a.  As  water  among  the  elements,  gold  among  metals,  and  the 
sun  among  stars,  such  is  the  Olympian  among  contests  ;  con¬ 
cerning  which  sage  bards  sing  to  Jupiter,  at  the  blessed  hearth 
of  Hiero : 

a.  who  sways  the  sceptre  of  justice  in  fruitful  Sicily,  culling  the 
choicest  flowers  of  virtue,  and  brilliant  with  the  bloom  of 
music.  Come,  snatch  the  Dorian  harp  from  the  peg,  if  the  glory 
of  Olympia  and  of  (the  horse)  Pherenicus  (i  e.  conqueror)  has 
inspired  sweetest  thoughts ;  when  unspurred,  he  rushed  along 
the  side  of  Alpheus,  and  raised  to  distinction 
A.  his  Syracusan  master,  a  king  w  ho  exults  in  horses.  His  glory 
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also  shines  in  the  brave  colony  of  Lydian  Pelops ;  of  whom 
Neptune  was  enamoured,  when  Clotho  took  him  out  of  the  cal¬ 
dron,  and  he  had  a  shoulder  of  ivory  !  Surely  there  are  many 
marvels  •  and  fables  adorned  with  falsehood,  deceive  men  s 
minds; 

fl,  and  beauty  makes  the  incredible  seem  credible :  but  the  test 
of  truth  is  in  time  to  come.  It  is  safer  for  men  to  speak  honour¬ 
ably  of  the  divinities.  I  therefore,  O  son  of  Tantalus,  contrary 
to  former  poets,  assert,  that  when  Jupiter  in  his  turn  gave  a 
feast  to  the  gods  at  the  city  of  Sipylus,  Neptune  carried  thee  off, 

ft.  being  subdued  by  desire,  and  transported  thee  to  the  lofty  halls  I 
of  Jupiter.  And  when  thou  wast  not  to  be  found,  one  of  the  [ 
spiteful  neighbours  said  that  thy  limbs  had  been  cut  up  with  a  • 
knife,  and  thrown  into  boiling  water,  had  been  distributed 
•  along  the  tables,  and  been  eaten. 

\\.  But  I  am  -at  a  loss  to  call  any  of  the  blessed  gods  gluttons. 

I  shrink  from  it.  Evil  speakers  meet  with  punishment.  But  if 
any  mortal  man  was  honoured  by  the  gods,  Tantalus  was  he ; 
but  he  could  not  bear  his  prosperity.  Therefore  Jupiter,  in 
punishment,  hung  a  huge  stone  over  his  head,  and  so  ruined  his 
imppiness. 

y.  He  is  fourth  with  three  others  who  endure  perpetual  calamity, 
because,  when  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  gods,  he  stole  their 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  whereby  they  made  him  immortal, 
and  gave  it  to  his  messmates  and  equals  in  age.  No  one’s 
actions  can  escape  a  god’s  notice.  For  this  reason  they  sent  his 
son  Pelops  down  to  take  rank  among  common  men.  And  when 
a  manly  beard  began  to  darken  his  chin,  he  set  .his  mind  on  a 
marriage  ready  prepared ; — 

y.  to  get  the  noble  Hippodamia  from  her  father  [Qinomaus]  the 
lord  of  Pisa.  And  drawing  near  alone  in  the  darkness  of  (he 
hoary  sea,  he  called  upon  the  loud-roaring  god  of  the  trident ; 
and  he  appeared  to  him  close  at  his  side.  'J’o  him  he  said  :  '  If, 

O  Neptune,  the  dear  gifts  of  Venus  count  for  favour,  chain  the 
brazen  spear  of  (Knomaus  :  and*  speed  me  to  Elis  on  swiftest 
car,  and  advance  me  to  victory ;  since  he  has  slain  thirteen 
suitors,  and  defers  the  wedding 

1  of  his  daughter.  Great  peril  admits  not  of  a  coward.  But  since 
die  we  must,  why  should  one  pine  out  an  ignoble  old  age,  void 
of  glory  ?  I  therefore  will  undertake  the  risk,  and  do  thou  give 
me  success.*  So  spake  he ;  and  not  in  vain.  The  god  adorned 
him  with  the  gift  of  a  golden  chariot,  and  winged  iiorses,  that 
knew  not  weariness. 

lie  conquered  the  mighty  CEnomaus,  and  the  maiden  for  his 
consort ;  and  she  bare  him  six  chieftain-sons,  tended  by  the 
virtues.  Now  funeral  rites  are  paid  at  his  much  frequented 
tomb,  where  he  lies  by  the  channel  of  Alpheus,  near  the  altar 
which  strangers  visit.  And  his  glory  has  shone  afar  in  the 
course  of  Olympia,  where  swiftness  of  foot  and  athletic  strength 
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contend.  And  the  victor,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  enjoys  honied 
repose, 

'  at  least  as  far  as  contests  are  concerned.  But  a  good  which  is 
perpetual,  is  the  highest  that  man  can  have.  I,  however,  must 
crown  HIM  [Hiero]  with  an  equestrian  tune  in  ^Eolic  playing  ; 
nor  do  I  expect  to  sing  the  praises  of  any  stranger  either  more 
skilful  or  more  powerful.  God  watches  over  thee,  O  Hiero; 
and  unless  he  fail  thee,  I  hope  soon  to  celebrate  a  nobler  vic¬ 
tory  for  thee 

*  A.  in  the  four-horse  car,  finding  a  subject  of  song  to  aid  me,  by 
coming  to  the  sunny  hill  of  Saturn  (near  Olympia).  For  me, 
at  any  rate,  the  muse  keeps  in  store  a  most  powerful  shaft.  But 
different  persons  are  great  in  different  lines;  and  the  top  of  all 
is  mounted  by  kings.  Look  not  round  for  any  thing  beyond. 
Mayst  thou  continue  to  walk  aloft,  and  may  /,  as  long,  associate 
with  victors,  being  prominent  everywhere  among  the  Greeks  for 
wisdom  [poetical  skill].* 

It  will  be  observed,  that  of  twelve  stanzas,  almost  the  whole 
of  eight  are  concerned  with  the  legend  of  Peleus,  upon  which 
the  poet  drops  bythe  fortune  of  the  word  Peloponnesus^  and  from 
which  he  again  disentangles  himself  by  the  fact  of  Pelops  having 
a  tomb  near  Olympia ;  which  brings  back  the  song  to  the  scene 
of  the  games.  Hiero  had  no  more  to  do  with  Pelops,  than  had 
every  other  victor  at  Olympia,  or,  we  may  almost  say,  every  one 
who  set  foot  on  Peloponnesus.  Again,  the  stanzas  which  do 
refer  to  Hiero  say  absolutely  no  more  about  him  than  that  he 
is  king  of  Syracuse,  and  of  course,  very  virtuous,  fond  of  horses 
and  fond  of  music.  It  seems  wonderful  that  the  poet  could  have 
so  completely  avoided  anything  distinctive.  When  he  gets  into 
the  heart  of  a  legend,  he  has  no  doubt  great  power  of  striking 
off  much  by  a  single  touch.  The  appearance  of  Neptune  to 
Pelops  in  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  the  sea,  is  majestic,  by 
its  very  simplicity ;  and  the  fluency  of  his  tale,  when  he  feels 
able  to  tell  it  straight  forward,  is  in  advantageous  contrast  to 
his  stumbling  and  arguing,  while  feeling  after  his  clue.  His 
•frequent  talking  to  and  of  himself  and  his  muse,  and  even  dis^ 
cussing  what  he  shall  sing  about,  appears  slightly  in  this  ode. 
His  exhortations  to  himself  are  sometimes  tlie  more  offensive 
for  being  clothed  in  enigma ;  as  ; — '  Ho  !  charioteer,  yoke  the 
strong  mules  for  me ;  for  they  know  the  road  very  well,  since 
they  gained  prizes  at  Olympia;  that  I  may  drive  aloft  to  the 
man  and  his  ancestry.^  This  is  only  another  mode  of  saying  ; 
‘  Let  me  now  sing  of  the  man  and  his  ancestry 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Pindar's 
odes,  in  modern  times,  are  the  first  and  the  fourth  Pythian. 
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The  first  Pythian,  also  to  Hiero,  is  principally  set  off  by  a 
splendid  description  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Ltna,  which  had 
recentlv  occurred,  and  kindled  the  poet’s  imagination.  iiiSchylus, 
also,  ill  his  Prometheus,  has  majestically  touched  on  the  same 
subject.  But,  beside  this,  the  opening  of  the  ode,  concerning 
the  power  of  the  lyre  over  gods  and  man,  and  the  eagle  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  is  very  beautiful.  The  elevated  strain  is  kept  up  for  about 
fifty-five  short  lines  in  all,  or  for  less  than  one^thivd  ot  the  entire 
ode;  after  which  he  descends  into  talking,  praying,  arguing, 
and  moralizing  in  proverbs,  with  much  beside  that  is  thoroughly 
prosaic,  lie  then  (v.  140)  alludes  to  a  naval  victory  gained  by 
Hiero  over  the  Carthaginians;  but  in  the  di’iest  and  most 
concise  manner;  and  once  more  gets  into  ^maxim-coining’ 
{yyciifjLOTVTna)  which,  regarded  as  poetry,  must  be  judged  actual 
trash. 

The  fourth  Pythian  is  in  honour  of  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene, 
a  city  which,  as  legends  told,  had  been  founded  in  accordance 
with  a  prophecy  of  Medea,  when  on  board  the  ship  Argo.  Tliis 
leads  the  poet  to  narrate  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
enters  upon  his  subject  after  a  very  short  introduction,  and  con¬ 
tinues  it  without  flagging  for  nearly  450  lines.  If  he  could  have 
ended  here,  the  ode  would  have  been  of  one  thread  throughout : 
but  decency  to  the  victor  obliged  him,  it  seems,  to  tack  on  80 
more  lines  of  very  indifferent  merit.  There  is  no  other  instance, 
however,  in  which  Pindar  has  laid  hold  of  a  legend  which 
afforded  him  so  abundant  material,  and  allowed  him  so  long  a 
flight,  without  any  of  the  checks  and  incoherences  which  gene¬ 
rally  disfigure  his  poetry. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  is,  that  Pin¬ 
dar’s  genius  was  quite  unsuited  to  the  species  of  composition  by 
which  alone  he  is  known  to  us.  If  he  had  not  been  embarrassed 
by  the  victor  who  was  to  be  complimented — if  he  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  dedicate  his  muse  directly  and  avowedly  to  the  praises 
of  some  god  or  deceased  hero — to  celebrate  some  mythical  event, 
and  follow  out  his  contemplations  and  religious  musings  as  his 
feehngs  dictated,  he  w'ould  assuredly  have  produced  poetry  very 
superior  to  that  which  we  now  read,  and  might  possibly  have 

us  now  in  a  faithful  translation.  Yet,  even 
here,  we  cannot  forget  that  his  religious  sentiment,  although  it 
now  and  then  rose  above  the  common  superstition,  revelled  in 
talcs  of  extreme  stupidity,  and  sometimes  expresses  them  in 
terms  of  gross  indecency,  according  to  our  present  standard  of 
k  fragments  which  remain  of  his  Dirges  for 

the  Dead  are  in  a  noble  strain ;  but  as  nothing  has  saved  them 
to  us  but  their  eminent  moral  beauty,  we  are  hardly  at  liberty 
o  conclude  that  what  has  been  lost  w’as  equally  fine. 
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We  return  to  tlie  topic  from  which  we  began.  Arc  we  to  take 
our  estimate  of  Pindar  from  the  suttrage  of  anti(]uity? — and 
how  far  can  we  trust  that  suffrage?  A  third  question,  indeed, 
may  be  asked  :  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  admiration  of  his 
genius  was  universal  among  the  ancients?  To  answer  the  bust 
question  satisfactorily,  would  belong  to  one  who  was  putting 
forth  an  edition  of  Pindar.  Here  we  will  merely  say,  that  in 
Plato  he  seems  to  be  quoted,  like  Simonides,  as  a  moral  autho¬ 
rity,  and,  as  such,  highly  revered;  but  that  purely  merit 

does  not  appear  to  be  the  ground  for  which  poets  arc  ever  ad¬ 
mired  by  Plato,  who  would  have  banished  Homer  from  his 
republic.  Setting  Plato  aside,  we  do  not  know  wdiither  next  to 
look  for  any  peculiar  admiration  of  Pindar,  until  w'c  come  down 
to  Horace:  thus  it  may  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  uncertain 
whether  he  was  generally  admired  until  his  works  became  a 
literary  study  in  riither  late  times.  But  dropping  this  as 
doubtful  or  unimportant, — for  something  of  the  kind  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  Shaksperc  and  Milton, — we  are  disposed  to  question 
w  hether  the  ancient  judgment  on  such  matters  ought  to  carry 
with  it  for  us  a  decisive  wxdght.  It  is  observed  by  Hallam,  that 
in  criticising  writers  of  the  dark  ages,  some  historians  arc  apt  to 
bestow  undue  admiration  on  those  few  who  rise  above  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  forgetting,  it  might  seem,  how  enormously  they 
fall  below  those  of  other  times.  So,  also,  if  the  ancients  ever  so 
intensely  admire  some  lost  poet,  we  must  not  immediately  infer 
that  his  merit  rose  high  according  to  an  absolute  standard,  un¬ 
less  we  know  that  they  had  models  of  high  excellence  to  com¬ 
pare  him  with.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Pindar,  we  have  several 
warnings  that  he  was  admired  with  the  ardour  and  devotion  of 
inexperience.  Horace  talks,  with  a  sort  of  veneration,  of  his 
impetuous  dithyrambics  ^free  from  law;'  but  there  is  strong 
reason  for  suspecting  that  Pindar's  metres  are  at  least  as  subject 
to  law  as  the  lyric  metres  of  the  tragedians,  and  that  the  notion 
of  their  lawlessness  arose  out  of  ignorance.  Certainly,  in  all  his 
extant  odes,  a  rigid  exactness  prevails.  They  are  arranged  in 
one  of  tw  o  modes ;  some  of  them  having  but  a  single  species  of 
stanza,  others  two  sorts,  which  recur  in  a  fixed  order.  Stanzas 
of  the  same  kind  agree  with  extreme  minuteness,  nearly  syllable 
to  syllable ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  all  such  were 
all  m«ade  to  correspond  to  the  same  piece  of  music.  The  music 
itself,  indeed,  of  Pindar,  (as  the  curious  researches  of  some  recent 
(lerinan  critics  seem  to  have  proved)  was  oftenest  of  a  quaint 
and  wild  character  as  regards  its  time ;  which,  in  the  dialect  of 
modern  musicians,  would  be  caWa]  five-eig fit hs  or  five-fours  time : 
that  is,  it  had  five  quavers  or  five  crotchets  in  a  bar,  like  the 
wild  tune  called  'The  Gypsy's  Glee,'  if  we  rightly  remember  the 
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name.  This  circumstance  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of 
the  fact  which  Horace  dimly  conceived :  whether  he  had  e\er 
heard  the  true  Pindaric  music  is  quite  uncertain. 

But  the  rapturous  praise  lavished  on  music  generally  by  tlie 
Greeks,  is  in  itself  a  significant  circumstance;  >vheu  we  have  so 
much  ground  to  believe  that  their  music  was  of  a  most  con¬ 
temptible  kind.  Let  not  the  reader  start  at  our  strong  expres¬ 
sion,  but  calmly  consider  a  few  hicts.  The  legends  concerning 
Orpheus,  who  was  said  to  charm  wild  beasts  by  his  music ;  and 
concerning  Amphion,  at  the  sound  of  wliosc  lyre  the  >valls  of 
Thebes  sprang  up,— -belong  to  a  very  early  period  of  Greece; 
for  in  Pindar’s  day  they  were  universally  current  and  unques¬ 
tioned.  Yet,  until  the  time  of  Terpander,  about  650  b.c.,  the 
lyre  had  no  more  than  four  strings, — that  is,  it  was  a  harp  with 
four  notes  *  only !  Pindar  himself  had  a  seven-stringed  lyre, 
altliough  an  eighth  string  was  already  used,  barely  completing 
the  octave.  Sharps  and  flats  could  not  be  played,  and  every 
melody  would  need  to  be  wholly  in  one  key,  or  to  be  played  out 
of  tune.  The  only  mode,  w  hich  w  e  can  conceive,  of  giving  va¬ 
riety  with  one  instrument,  would  be  to  tune  the  strings  at 
dill’crent  times  to  a  different  pitch  ;  but  this  would  seriously  in¬ 
jure  their  tone.  Thus  a  tolerable  harmonicon,  and  much  more, 
the  most  ordinary  Welsh  harp,  is  immensely  superior  to  Piudai’’s 
lyre.  It  may  indeed  appear,  that  the  lyre  could  not  be  used  at 
all  to  express  a  melody,  but  only  to  sound  notes  here  and  there, 
like  a  drum,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the  voice  when  singing. 
We  must  go  farther.  It  could  not  })lay  a  bass  accompaniment  to 
the  voice ;  for  the  learned  almost  unanimously  teach  us  that  the 
Greeks  were  unacquainted  with  the  very  first  principles  of  har¬ 
mony  ;  the  word  ‘  harmony  ’  meaning,  in  their  language,  (w  hence 
we  have  derived  it),  only  what  we  call  tune,  melody,  or,  vaguely, 
music.  It  two  persons  sang  together,  they  ahvays  sang  in  uni¬ 
son,  or  at  an  octave  distance;  but  to  give  richness  to  the  com¬ 
bination  by  a  first  and  second  part,  did  not  occur  to  the  greatest 
geniuses  ot  Greece;  and  until  keyed  instruments  of  com¬ 
pass  and  power  had  been  invented,  it  appears  quite  impossible 
lor  the  modern  theory  of  music  to  have  had  any  existence.  The 
Greeks,  it  is  confidently  stated,  had  not  even  discovered  the 
chords  which  we  call  ‘  major  and  minor  thirds;’  the  most  useful 
and  primary  elements  of  musical  composition.  On  the  whole,  it 
appeal's  impossible  to  deny  that  under  all  their  disabilities,  the 
music  of  Pindai*  must  have  been  such  «is  w'e  now”  should  be  un¬ 
able  to  admire.  \ct  what  says  Piudar  of  his  own  lyre  ? — 

•  It  hail  no  finger-board,  and  must  not  he  confounded  with  a  guitar.  One 
Mring  \  leldcd  but  one  note.  It  had  no  bridge,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
pUyed  with  a  bow. 
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*  Thou  quencliest  the  warrior  thunderbolt  of  every  flowing  fire ; 
and  the  eagle  of  Jove,  riveted  by  thy  shafts,  swims  in.  slumber  with 
his  back  relaxed,  and  drops  his  swift  wing  on  each  side.  Marsalso 
leaves  the  rude  conflict,  and  warms  his  heart  with  thy  soporiferous 
influence,’  &c.,  &c. 


We  will  not  account  for  this  by  saying, — what  is  (piite  true, 
— that  at  this  day  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere,  educated  persons 
may  be  seen  experiencing  high  delight  at  musical  performances 
so  atrociously  out  of  tunc  and  otherw  ise  othuuling  all  our  ideas 
of  niclodv  or  harmony,  as  to  seem  to  us  uneiidiirahle.  There 
may  he  something  in  this  topic  to  explain  the  i»henomenon  be¬ 
fore  us,  hut  not  everything.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  Greeks 
cultivated  music  with  great  care,  and  had  a  nice  distinction  (of 
their  ow  n)  between  good  and  bad.  They  were,  no  doubt,  what 
the  French  would  call  an  amusable  ])eoplc ;  as  easily  delighted 
as  children,  and  capable  of  being  thrown  into  raptures  by  that 
which  we  should  receive  w  ith  traiuiuillity  or  apathy :  still,  those 
of  them  who  had  studied  the  art  of  music,  w  ere  by  no  means 
indiscrimimite  in  judgment  or  careless  in  execution.  The  f(*c- 
bleness  of  the  results  attained  bv  them  was  inherent  in  their 
imperfect  materials.  For  the  Pindaric*  lyre,  the  Lydian 
flageolet,  or  the  Panpipes,  to  rival  the  violin,  harp,  and  piano, 
the  bugle  and  clarionet,  or  the  organ,  was  as  impossible  as  for 
the  laborious  scribe  to  keep  up  with  the  steam  press,  or  for  the 
stargazer,  unaided  by  a  telescope,  to  see  that  which  is  revealed 
to  tlic  modern  astronomer.  Uiit  while  we  do  not  undervalue 
their  talents  and  keenness  of  taste,  we  arc  forced  to  rate  very 
low’  the  absolute  w  orth  of  that  which  they  attained  in  music : 
and  when  we  consider  the  unfailing  stream  of  eulogy  poured 
upon  the  early  Greek  music,  it  certainly  suggests  to  us  the 
danger  of  accepting  the  testimony  of  contemporaries  as  a  proof 
of  abstract  excellence.  That  Piinhu*,  in  his  lost  pieces,  excelled 
his  contemporaries  who  essayed  the  same  kind  of  composition, 
may  be  believed,  in  deference  to  the  current  opinion  of  the 
ancients :  but  this  docs  not  in  itself  raise  him  very  high. 

If  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  carry  the  mind  on  through  dis¬ 
tant  ages ;  if  we  may  speculate  on  a  time,  looking  back  from 
which  the  ])octs  of  monarchial  and  aristocratic  England  will 
seem  to  be  in  the  grey  light  of  antiquity ;  w  hen  men  shall  com¬ 
ment  on  Shakspere,  Drydcn,  Scott,  Byron,  and  Crabbe,  as  did 
later  Greece  on  her  ancient  bards  : — wc  feci  assured  that  those 
remote  generations  w  ill  confess  that  the  English  have  excelled 


•  Somewhat  later,  lyres  with  eleven  strings  were  used,  and  some  of  the 
Asitilic  instruments  probably  came  near  to  our  harps.  But  the  music  of 
these  was  not  thought  so  chaste  by  connoisseurs. 
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the  old  Greeks  in  poetry,  as  much  as  in  learning  and  science. 

So  large  an  argument  cannot  be  here  opened.  We  must  satisfy 
ourselves  with  protesting  that  after  devoting  the  best  years  of 
life  to  the  study, — having  started  with  high  admiration  of  the 
ancient  classics,  and  under  the  full  influence  of  that  prestige 
which  guards  their  honour,— while  moreover  we  are  still  c«apable  ^ 
of  finding  much  pleasure  in  their  perusal, — w’C  have  a  conviction, 
ever  increasing  w’ith  years  and  experience,  that  our  scholars  are 
blinded  by  prejudice,  and  singularly  unjust  to  their  native  poets, 
when  they  hesitate  to  set  them  high  and  far  above  all  that 
classical  antiquity  ever  reached.  Homer  is  probably  the 
greatest  name  w’hich  Greece  can  boast :  and  his  poetry  will,  in 
all  its  better  parts,  stand  the  severe  test  of  translation  into 
foreign  prose  w  itliout  losing  its  characteristic  excellences.  But 
Shakspere  is  easily  equal  to  Homer  and  ^schylus  put  together; 
and  wiien  those  names  are  removed,  the  Greeks  have  none  left 
to  compare  to  the  splendid  list  of  English  poets. 

We  have  touched  on  a  point  which  needs  more  elucidation. 
Those  poets  in  whom  refined  beauty  is  the  sole  or  chief  aim,  lose 
of  necessity  a  large  part  of  their  merit  in  translations ;  for  the 
form  of  their  composition  is  an  important  part  of  the  beauty. 
Those  on  the  contrary  whose  merits  are  independent  of  the 
form,  and  who  have  little  or  nothing  charaeteristie  in  that  res¬ 
pect,  admit  of  translation  with  comparatively  little  loss.  Such 
is  tlie  case  with  Homer,  and  still  more  with  the  Hebrew 


prophets.  Now  in  this  very  point  we  are  disposed  to  be  severe 
upon  Pindar,  that  while  he  has  a  form  of  composition  peculiar 
to  himself,  which  often  puts  the  greatest  impediments  in  the 
way  of  translating  him,  this  form  does  not  contribute  to  his 


beauty,  but  quite  the  contrary.  His  mannerism  is  his  deformity. 
All  his  really  bcautilul  passages  are  simple  and  straight  forw  ard, 
and  lose  far  less  by  translation  than  Virgil  or  Horace  of  neces¬ 
sity  lose.  The  description  of  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  in  his 
second  Olympian,  though  tinged  with  the  puerility  of  ancient 
times,  w'ould  be  admired  if  literally  turned  into  English  prose. 
It  is  his  tangled  sentiments  and  his  oracular  maxims,  his  argu¬ 
mentations  and  his  egotism,  that  are  equally  untranslateable  and 
trashy.  Nor  can  we  defend  his  incoherence  and  most  ofl’ensive 
abruptness  by  the  theory,  that  it  was  in  correspondence  with 
some  wildness  of  the  music.  If  this  were  true,  still,  as  the 
music  caunot  be  recovered,  the  tact  would  not  improve  his  odes 
to  modern  readers.  But  the  stanzas  prove  to  us  that  it  cannot 
)e  true.  At  the  parts  where  the  same  musical  intonations  must 
ia\e  recuried,  there  is  no  recurrence  of  continuity  or  transition. 
A  sudden  break  in  the  thread  of  the  narrative  or  of  the  feeling 
wi  c  found  in  one  stanza,  and  at  the  corresponding  place  of 
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another  stanza  nothing  of  the  kind.  Hence  his  oddities  must 
stand  or  fall  in  our  judgment,  by  themselves ;  without  receiving 
any  allowance  from  the  consideration  of  the  music. 

Blit  while  wc  are  disposed  to  rate  the  purely  poetical  value  of 
Pindar^s  extant  odes  certainly  much  lower  than  the  current 
renown  of  them,  they  have  of  necessity  a  peculiar  historical  value 
as  have  all  the  remains  of  antiquity.  Standing  nearly  alone  of 
their  kind,  they  give  us  a  fresh  insight  into  Greek  thought  and 
feeling ;  and  if  they  were  even  wholly  destitute  of  the  splendid 
passages  which  are  scattered  through  them,  they  would  not  the 
less  need  to  be  carefully  studied  by  the  scholar.  AVe  strongly 
deprecate  the  fashion  at  our  public  schools  and  universities,  of 
teaching  all  youths  indiscriminately  as  if  they  were  to  be  Ins- 
torians,  crities  or  professors.  Unless  the  art  of  teaching  shall 
be  greatly  expedited,  it  will  always  be  impossible  to  make  the 
study  of  the  more  obscure  Greek  poets  an  ordinary  part  of  good 
edueation,  without  sacrificing  what  is  far  more  valuable :  it  is 
therefore  w  ith  a  mixed  feeling  that  w  e  receive  *  Editions  for 
schools  and  colleges.^  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  such  authors  are 
read  in  our  schools,  it  is  every  way  desirable  that  they  should 
he  read  ivell ;  and  the  greater  the  difliculty,  the  more  thankful 
we  should  be  for  aids  to  the  learner.  We  totally  repudiate  the 
old  notion  of  school nnisters,  that  boys  ought  not  to  be  allowed  a 
‘  Clavis '  or  book  of  assistance.  The  more  assistance  of  this 
sort  they  have  the  better;  it  may  save  them  the  cxpence  of 
'  private  lessons and  it  is  the  master’s  place  to  find  out 
w  hether  they  have  worked  the  knowledge  out  of  the  book  into 
their  heads.  The  nature  of  this  review’  does  not  allow  of  our 
criticising  in  detail  Mr.  Cookesley’s  edition  of  Pindar.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  though  in  size  it  is  more  suited  to  a  college 
than  to  a  school,  it  is  in  every  respect  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  learners,  whether  at  school  or  at  college,  than  any 
other  which  has  been  published.  The  notes  are  in  English;  the 
difficulties  of  the  author  are  honestly  met,  and  are  discussed 
with  learning  and  good  sense.  The  text  is  from  Boeckh,  and^ 
lias  frequent  advantage  over  that  of  IIc3me.  For  those  who  are 
curious  of  the  metre,  a  table  is  prefixed  to  every  ode,  to  give 
such  help  as  this  djirk  subject  admits :  and  (whatever  the  success 
of  that  attempt)  the  new  distribution  of  the  lines  in  the  stanzas 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  text. 


V _ Delineation  of  Roman  Catholicism,  drawn  from  the  ac¬ 

knowledged  standards  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  namely,  her  Creeds, 
Catechisms,  Decisions^  of  Councils,  Papal  Bulls,  Roman  Catholic 
Writers,  the  Records  of  History,  S(C.;  in  which  the  peculiar  Doctrines, 
]\Iorals,  Government,  and  Lsages  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  stated, 
treated  at  large,  and  confuted  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Elliott,  D.D. 

A  new  edition,  corrected  and  revised  throughout,  with  luiinerous 
important  additions,  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Stump.  Imperial  8vo. 
pp.  xvi.  822. — London  :  John  Mason,  1844. 

The  course  of  Christianity  very  much  resembles  that  of  some 
rivulets  whieli  travellers  meet  with  in  the  Alps.  These  rivulets, 
first  appearing  in  the  higher  regions  of  those  mountains,  are 
then  pure  and  wholesome  like  the  snows  and  rains  by  which 
they  are  immediately  fed,  but  many  of  them  afterwards  find 
their  various  ways  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountains,  where 
thev  are  impregnated  w  ith  metallie  substanees ;  and  w  hen  they 
come  forth  to  the  light  of  day  again,  they  show,  by  the  sedi¬ 
ment  wliich  marks  their  eourse,  the  iron  or  the  copper  which 
they  have  taken  up,  and  which  has  rendered  them  unfit  for 
ordinary  use.  So  lias  it  been  with  the  church,  its  doctrines, 
and  its  practice.  In  the  time  of  the  apostles  these  were  com¬ 
paratively  pure.  Taults  there  w  ere,  indeed,  as  there  ever  will 
be  in  the  church,  w  bile  man  is  man ;  but  these  w  ere  not  in¬ 
grained  in  the  system,  they  were  the  result  of  previous  habits, 
which,  though  under  a  process  of  correction,  were  not  yet  fully 
corrected,  or  of  principles  and  tendencies  which,  till  they  thus 
manifested  themselves,  were  not  known  to  be  opposed  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  the  evil  of  which  was  thus  revealed  and  remedied. 
The  evil  itself,  however,  was  not  a  part  of  the  system.  It  was 
not,  so  to  speak,  held  in  solution.  It  was  something  extraneous, 
accidentally  gatlicred  hy  the  stream  in  its  course,  and  deposited 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  channel  as  it  rolled  on.  Very  difter- 
ent,  however,  was  the  condition  of  the  church  in  after  times. 
Even  in  the  age  of  Justin  :M arty r,  if  not  before,  the  Gentile 
philosophy  obtained  a  footing  in  it,  and  under  its  fostering 
influence  many  evil  principles,  w  hich  the  ajiostles  had  success¬ 
fully  resisted,  spread  w  idely,  and  became  at  length  very  pow  er! id. 
\N  hen  C  hristianity  w  as  incorporated  into  tlie  empire  as  the 
state  religion,  what  had  before  been  encouraged  bv  individual 
fanaticism,  or  the  evil  tendencies  of  society,  became  a  recognised 
Mstem.  lo  the  lust  of  power  which  John  had  rebuked  in 
1  lot  replies,  hut  which  in  the  next  age  re-appeared  in  Victor^s 
arrogant  order  to  the  Asiatic  bishops,  respecting  the  celebration 
of  haster,  and  to  the  will  worship,  against  which  Paul  had 
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warned  the  Colossians,  but  whicli  was  so  soon  practised  by  the 
Egyptian  Ascetics,  and  afterwards  by  the  Anchorites  and  Coeno¬ 
bites  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  I'gypt,  was  then  added  the 
whole  genius  of  heathenism,  which,  with  its  various  deities 
transformed  into  saints,  and  its  various  orgies  disguised  as 
Christian  festivals,  was  absorbed  into  the  church,  and  became 
part  and  parcel  of  that  monstrous  system,  which,  for  centuries, 
licld  the  lioman  world  in  bondage,  and  is  now  under  the  various 
names  of  Romanism,  Roman  Catholicism,  and  Popery,  the 
great  antagonist  of  truth  and  holiness  wherever  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated. 

It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  illustrate  at  length  in  this  place 
the  development  of  Roman  tyranny,  su})erstition,  idolatry, 
and  hagiolatry,  just  now  indicated.  The  student  of  church 
history  will  find  ample  materials  for  such  a  ])ur})ose  in  the  pages 
of  Ncander,  and  some  in  those  of  Dr.  \Vaddington.  As  a 
popular  illustration  of  the  subject,  we  know  of  nothing  better 
than  Dr.  Convers  Middleton’s  celebrated  ^  Letter  from  Rome,’ 
the  republication  of  which,  in  a  convenient  and  portable  form, 
would  really  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  Protestant  (Miristianity.* 

ft  ft’ 

The  general  nature  and  object  of  the  work  before  us  are 
siuflieieutly  explained  by  its  long  and  explicit  title  prefixed  to 
this  article.  The  subject,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Elliott  in 
the  original  preface,  has  occupied  his  attention  for  upw.ards  of 
twenty  years.  One  of  his  principal  reasons  for  publishing  was, 
he  tells  us,  ‘  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  respecting  the  deceitful 
character  of  Popery another,  to  inform  Protestants  concerning 
its  true  nature,  tendency,  and  design. 

Homanism  is  indeed  disgracefully  distinguished  from  all  other 
systems  by  its  deceitful  eharaeter.  Tyranny,  cruelty,  and  super¬ 
stition,  are  essential  parts  of  it,  but  fraud  and  immorality  are  its 
peculiar  blot.  Here  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  features, 
it  manifests  its  heathen  pjirentage.  Nunicrous  are  the  details 
in  the  volume  now  before  us,  by  which  we  are  reminded  of  the 
apostle’s  declaration  respecting  the  heathen  mysteries  : — H  is  a 
shame  even  to  speak  of  those  thbu/s  which  are  done  of  them  in 
secret.  It  is  a  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lamentable 
fact,  that  one  of  the  gretitcst  negative  aids  to  Romanism  in 
this  country  and  in  America,  is  the  repugnance  to  the  contro- 

•  The  title  of  this  work  is  ‘  A  Letter  from  Rome,  showing  an  exact 
conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism;  or,  the  Religion  of  the  present 
Homanists  derived  from  tliat  of  their  Heathen  Ancestors.’  It  was  first 
])iiblished  in  and  was  reprinted,  but  at  too  high  a  price,  in  I8IG. 

1  he  work  of  Dr.  Waddington,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  text,  is  his 
*  History  of  the  Church,’  published  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. — 
See  especially  Part  i.  chap.  iii.  and  v. ;  Part  ii.chap.  xiii. ;  Part  iv.  chap.  xix. 
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versy,  produced  in  minds  of  mor«il  delicacy,  by  the  impurity 
of  some  of  the  details,  which  are  necessary  to  the  thorough 
manifestation  of  the  truth.  13ut,  however  commendable 
this  state  of  moral  feeling  is  in  itself,  it  is  sadly  out  of  place 
when  it  is  enlisted  in  the  service  of  deception.  So  it  is  no 
pleasant  thing  to  see  Satan  as  he  is;  but  if  he  came  to  us,  as 
an  angel  of  light,  must  we  not,  if  possible,  strip  him  of  his  ^ 
disguise?  We  fear  that  thousands  have  before  now  been  led 
astray,  because  they  had  not  moral  courage  to  open  their  eyes 
in  time.  There  are  certainly  details  in  Dr.  Elliott's  work  which 
we  should  rather,  in  the  abstract,  that  our  sisters  or  our 
daughters  should  never  see ;  but  we  had  much  rather  that  they 
saw  and  read  them  all,  than  that  they  should  run  the  smallest 
risk  of  being  added  to  the  number  of  the  victims  whose  ruin 
those  details  narrate. 

The  work  is  distributed  into  four  books,  headed — 'On  the  j 
Rule  of  Faith '  On  the  Seven  Sacraments  of  the  Church  of 
Rome;'  'On  tlie  Government  of  the  Church  of  Rome;'  'Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Doctrines,  Usages,  &c.,  of  the  Church  of  Rome.' 
These  books  are  again  subdivided  into  chapters — to  most  or  all 
of  which  the  Flnglish  editor  has  made  large  additions,  w  hich  are 
distinguished  from  the  original  work  by  being  enclosed  within 
brackets.  The  discussion,  with  these  additions,  is  ample  even 
to  redundancy.  The  continuous  reader  will  not  unfrequently  j 
find  that  he  has  more  matter  to  deal  with  than  he  can  well 
retain.  For  reference,  however,  this  large  accumulation  is  very 
valuable.  This  use  of  the  treatise  is  also  provided  for  by  a 
copious  general  index ; — no  inconsiderable  aid  when  a  w  ork 
extends  over  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one  imperial  8vo.  pages 
printed  in  double  columns. 

As  the  work  does  not  pretend  to  originality,  and  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  digested  compilation  of  testimonies  on  the  various 
branches  of  the  Romanist  controversy,  it  will  be  needless,  and 
within  our  limits  it  would  be  impracticable  to  give  an  orderly 
view  of  it.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
extracts,  from  a  single  chapter,  by  w  ay  of  specimen. 

One  of  the  most  lejirful  engines  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  is 
auricular  confession.  Ry  this,  the  consciences  of  the  timid  are 
kept  in  perpetual  thraldom ;  and  what  is  even  worse,  the  moral 
purity  both  ol  priests  and  people  is  radically  corrupted.  Dr. 
Elliott  has  devoted  a  chapter  (Book  ii.  chap,  ix.)  to  this  rite,  in 
which  he  has  not  only  well  detailed  and  refuted  the  arguments 
by  which  the  practice  of  it  is  upheld,  but  has  exposed  its  mon¬ 
strous  iniquity.  Me  shall  exhibit  from  his  pages,  as  supple¬ 
mented  by  Mr.  Stamp,  some  passages  illustrative  of  the  course  ^ 
of  his  argument  .J 
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The  following  extract  shows  the  ecclesiastical  authority  on 
which  the  practice  of  auricular  confession  is  enforced.  The 
italics  and  capitals  arc  ours : — 

‘  The  Council  of  Trent  decrees — 

'  Canon  0.  Whoever  shall  deny  that  sacramental  confession  was 
instituted  by  divine  command,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation; 
or  shall  affirm  that  the  practice  of  secretly  confessing  to  the  priest 
alone,  as  it  has  been  ever  observed  from  the  beginning  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  is  still  observed,  is  foreign  to  the  institution 
and  command  of  Christ,  and  is  a  human  invention;  let  him  be 

ACCURSED. 

*  Canon  7.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness 
in  the  sacrament  of  penance,  it  is  not  by  divine  command  necessary 
to  confess  all  and  every  mortal  sin  which  occurs  to  the  memory  after 
due  and  diligent  premeditation,  including  secret  offences,  and  those 
which  have  been  committed  against  the  two  last  precepts*  of  the 
decalogue,  and  those  circumstances  which  change  the  species  of 
sin  ;  but  that  such  confession  is  only  useful  for  the  instruction  and 
consolation  of  the  penitent,  &c.,  &c. ;  let  him  be  accursed. 

‘  Canon  8.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  the  confession  of  every  sin, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  church  is  impossible,  and  merely  a 
human  tradition  which  the  pious  should  reject ;  or  that  all  Chris¬ 
tians  of  both  sexes  are  not  bound  to  observe  the  same  once  a  year, 
according  to  the  institution  of  the  great  council  of  Lateran  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  faithful  in  Christ  are  to  be  persuaded  not  to  con¬ 
fess  in  Lent;  lbt  him  be  accursed.' — p.  190. 

Our  next  extract  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
confession  is  demanded;  though  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
omit  a  portion  of  what  even  Mr.  Stamp,  in  our  opinion  very 
properly,  has  stated  in  his  supplementary  remarks.  The  portion 
omitted  relates  to  the  seventh  commandment.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  passage  inclosed  in  brackets  contains  a 
supplement  by  the  English  editor. 

*  From  the  catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  we  take  the 
following : — Mortal  sins,  as  we  have  said,  though  buried  in  the 
darkest  secrecy,  and  also  sins  of  desire  only,  such  as  are  forbidden 
by  the  ninth  and  tenth  commandments,  are  all  and  each  of  them 
to  be  made  matter  of  confession.’  .  .  ‘  With  the  bare  enumeration 
of  our  mortal  sins  we  should  not  be  satisfied  ;  that  enumeration  we 
should  accompany  with  the  relation  of  such  circumstances  as  con¬ 
siderably  aggravate  or  extenuate  their  malice.'  Some  circum¬ 
stances  are  such  as  of  themselves  to  constitute  mortal  guilt ;  on  no 
account,  or  occasion  whatever,  therefore,  are  such  circumstances  to 

*  These  two  precepts  correspond  to  the  tenth  commandment,  as  the 
decalogue  is  arranged  in  the  Reformed  churches.  The  Romanists  and 
Lutherans  join  the  second,  as  we  have  it,  to  the  first. 
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be  omitted.  Has  any  one  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
fellow-man?  He  must  state  whether  his  victim  was  a  layman  or  an 
ecclesiastic.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Again,  theft  is  numbered  in  the  catalogue  of 
sins ;  but  if  a  person  has  stolen  a  guinea,  his  sin  is  less  grievous 
than  if  he  had  stolen  one  or  two  hundred  guineas,  or  a  considerable 
sum ;  and  if  the  stolen  money  were  sacred,  the  sin  would  be  still 
aggravated.  To  time  and  place  the  same  observation  equally  ap- 
plies;  but  the  instances  in  which  these  circumstances  alter  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  an  act  are  so  familiar,  and  are  enumerated  by  so  many 
writers,  us  to  supersede  the  necessity  ol  a  lengthened  detail.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  such  as  these  are  therefore  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  those 
which  do  not  considerably  aggravate  may  be  lawfully  omitted  ] 
After  censuring  those  who  justify  or  extenuate  their  sins,  the  Cate¬ 
chism  declares — ‘  Still  more  pernicious  is  the  conduct  ot  those  who, 
yielding  to  a  foolish  bashfulness,  cannot  induce  themselves  to  con¬ 
fess  their  sins.  Such  persons  are  to  be  encouraged  by  exhortation, 
and  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  they  should 
yield  to  such  false  delicacy :  that  to  no  one  can  it  appear  surpiising 
if  persons  fall  into  sm,  the  common  malady  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  natural  appendage  of  human  infirmity.'  If  this  quotation  be 
not  an  apology  for  the  commission  of  sin,  and  also  lor  the  repetition 
of  it,  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  what  an  apology  for  sin  is.’* — 

p.  ‘200. 

Mr.  Stamp  has  then  supplied,  from  a  treatise  eiitituled  the 
*  Garden  of  the  Soul,'  a  long  detail  of  instructions,  in  order  to 
a  right  confession.  He  was  obliged  to  mutilate  them,  however, 
for  those  relating  to  the  seventh  commandment  were  too  inde- 
Uaite  to  be  inserted.  He  adds — 

*  Nevertheless,  the  obscene  pages  of  Dr.  Challener  are  purity 
unsullied,  compared  with  those  cf  Peter  Dens.  We  cannot  enter 
the  confessional  with  him  as  our  guide.  The  instructions  with  which 
he  furnishes  the  priests  treat  of  subjects  which  we  dare  not  name. 
How  agonising  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  husband  or  a  father,  when 
hearing  those  principles  of  polluting  obscenity  with  which  the  mind 
of  the  priest  is  replete  lor  the  examination  of  his  wife  and  daughters 
in  the  dark  and  secret  confessional,  when  the  poor  unprotected 
female,  bound  under  terror,  and  constrained  of  necessity  to  eternal 
silence,  can  have  no  refuge  or  escape,  no  husband  or  father  at  hand, 
to  hear  and  to  drag  from  his  den  the  monster  who,  under  the  cloak 


It  18  worth  notice,  that  the  catechism  whence  this  quotation  is  taken, 
was  stated  b)  l)r.  Doyle,  in  his  examination  before  the  Lords  Commissioners 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  in  182.),  to  be  the  most  approved  and  authentic 
summary’  of  ^he  Creed  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church.  In  this  respect  he 
even  prefeired  it  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  ‘  because,*  as  he 
^)H,  in  the  Council  of  Irent  many  things  are  mixed  up  with  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  faith;  whereas,  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  is  confined,  I 
believe,  exclusively  to  matters  of  faith  and  morals.* 
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of  religion,  cun  put  every  feeling  of  the  heart  upon  the  rack,  and,  in 
proportion  to  her  delicacy,  her  sensibility,  her  very  reverence  for 
what  she  unhappily  believes  to  be  an  ordinance  of  (iod,  instead  of 
an  invention  of  Satanic  guilt  and  tyranny,  can  bow  her  spirit  into 
his  power,  humble  her  into  the  dust  beneath  his  feet,  if  she  be 
virtuous;  or  drag  her,  if  it  be  possible,  and  he  be  so  inclined,  into 
the  paths  of  profligate  seduction  !  .  .  .  Let  any  parent  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  unpronounceable  abominations  of  Dens’s  Theology, 
on  this  topic,  and  he  would  with  pleasure  excluinge  the  horrors  of 
the  confessional  for  the  persecutions  of  heresy,  and  prefer  the  slake 
for  his  wife  or  daughter  to  the  racks  of  that  moral  inquisition  to 
which  she  is  there  compelled  to  submit.’ — p.  ‘202. 

Lest  the  ubliorrencc  and  fear,  expressed  in  this  citation, 
should  appear  excessive  or  exaggerated,  we  must  take  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  subsequent  part  of  the  chapter.  Under  tlie  ninth 
particular  Dr.  Elliott  uudertakes  to  show  that  ‘  auricular  con¬ 
fession  is  not  only  useless  or  corrupting  to  him  who  makes  it, 
but  is  extremely  pernicious  to  him  who  hears  it.^  On  this 
point  he  quotes  some  passages  from  Gavin’s*  '  Master  Key  to 
Popeiy,’  jiassagcs  which  go  to  prove  that  confession  not  only 
has  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  priest,  but  is  a  fearful  engine  in 
his  hands  for  the  corruption  of  others : — ‘  especially  ignorant 
people  and  young  women,  who,  w  hen  they  come  to  that  tribu¬ 
nal  with  a  sincere  ignorant  heart  to  receive  advice  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  go  home  with  light  and  knowledge,  and  an  idea  of  sin 
unknown  to  them  before.’  But  the  most  fearful  exposure  on 
this  subject  is  supplied  by  some  quotations  from  Da  Costas’s 
‘  Narrative  of  the  Inquisition,’  referring  to  the  priestly  soli¬ 
cit  ants  in  Spain. 

‘  The  unmeasured  immorality  of  the  S[)anish  clergy  appears  in 
the  history  of  sacerdotal  and  monkish  solicitation  in  that  kingdom. 
These  solicitants  were  Spanish  monks  and  priests,  who,  abusing  the 
privacy  of  sacra?ncntal  confession,  tempted  w'omen,  married  and 
unmarried,  to  a  violation  of  chastity,  and  in  the  language  of  Pope 
Gregory,  administered  poison  instead  of  medicine  (pro  medicinal 
venenum  porriguntj.  This  kind  of  solicitation  became  so  prevalent 
as  to  demand  pontifical  interposition.  In  Spain,  the  bull  of  Pope 
Paul  IV.,  solicitantSf  was  promulgated;  in  which  the  follow¬ 

ing  language  is  used  to  describe  the  evil  which  rendered  such 
interference  necessary; — *  Whereas,  certain  ecclesiastics  in  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  and  in  the  cities  and  dioceses  thereof,  having  the 


•  This  work  is  entitled  ‘  A  Master  Key  to  Popery,’  by  I).  Antonio  Gavin, 
born  and  educated  in  Spain,  nine  years  secular  priest  in  the  Church  of 
Uonic,  and,  since  1715,  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  Three  vols. 
12ino.  London,  I/-."). 
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cure  of  souls,  or  exercising  such  cure  for  others,  or  otherwise  deputed 
to  hear  the  confessions  of  penitents,  have  broken  out  into  such 
heinous  acts  of  iniquity,  as  to  abuse  the  sacrament  of  penance  in  the 
very  act  of  hearing  the  confessions,  not  fearing  to  injure  the  same 
sacrament,  and  him  wlio  instituted  it,  our  Lord  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  by  enticing  and  provoking,  or  trying  to  entice  and 
provoke  females  to  lewd  actions,  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 

making  their  confessions.'  .  . 

‘  When  this  Bull  was  first  introduced  into  Spain,  the  inquisitors 
published  a  solemn  edict  in  all  the  churches  belonging  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Seville,  that  any  person  knowing,  or  having  heard  of 
any  friar  or  clergyman  having  committed  the  crime  of  abusing  the 
sacrament  of  confession,  or  in  any  manner  having  improperly  con¬ 
ducted  himself  during  the  confession  of  a  female  penitent,  should 
make  a  discovery  of  what  he  knew,  within  thirty  days,  to  the  holy 
tribunal ;  and  very  heavy  censures  were  attached  to  those  who 
should  neglect  or  despise  this  injunction.  When  this  edict  was  first 
published,  such  a  considerable  number  of  females  went  to  the  palace 
of  the  inquisitor,  only  in  the  city  of  Seville,  to  reveal  the  conduct  of 
their  infamous  confessors,  that  twenty  notaries,  and  as  many  inquisi¬ 
tors,  w'ere  appointed  to  minute  down  their  several  inlormations 
against  them  ;  but  these  being  found  insufficient  to  receive  the  depo¬ 
sitions  of  so  many  witnesses,  and  the  inquisitors  being  thus  over¬ 
whelmed,  as  it  were,  with  the  pressure  of  such  affairs,  thirty  days 
more  were  allowed  for  taking  the  accusations ;  and  this  lapse  of 
time  also  proving  inadequate  to  the  intended  purpose,  a  similar 
period  was  granted,  not  only  for  a  third,  but  a  fourth  time.  The 
ladies  of  rank,  character,  and  noble  families,  had  a  difficult  part  to 
act  on  this  occasion.  .  .  .  On  one  side,  a  religious  fear  of  incurring 
the  threatened  censures  goaded  their  consciences  so  much,  as  to 
compel  them  to  make  the  required  accusation  :  on  the  other  side,  a 
regard  to  their  husbands,  to  whom  they  justly  feared  to  give  offence, 
by  affording  them  any  motives  for  suspecting  their  private  conduct, 
induced  them  to  keep  at  home.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  they 
had  recourse  to  the  measure  of  covering  their  faces  with  a  veil,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fashion  of  Spain,  and  thus  went  to  the  inquisitors,  in 
the  most  secret  manner  they  could  adopt.  Very  few,  however, 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  their  husbands,  who,  on  being  informed  of 
the  discoveries  and  accusations  made  by  their  wives,  were  filled  with 
suspicions.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  accumulation  of  proof 
against  the  confessors,  produced  to  the  inquisitors,  the  holy  tribunals, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  every  one,  put  an  end  to  the  business, 
by  ordering  that  all  crimes  of  this  nature,  proved  by  lawful  evidence, 

should  from  thenceforth  be  consigned  to  perpetual  silence  and 
oblivion.’* — p.  211. 

But  these  things,  it  may  be  said,  refer  to  a  bygone  period. 


Inquisition  &c.,  by  Hippolito  Joseph  Da  Costa 
rereira  rurtadode  Mendonea,  vol.  1.,  pp.  117 _ liy.  ^ 
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Wliat  then  shall  we  say  to  the  disclosures  made  by  Blanco 
^Vhite,  ill  reference  to  his  own  time,  and  of  which  any  of  onr 
readers  may  satisfy  himself,  by  tnrninj^  to  the  ‘  Life  *  of  that 
remarkable  but  unhappy  man?  AVill  it  do  to  atlirm  that, thouj^h 
such  things  have  been  witnessed  in  Spain,  the  horrible  profana¬ 
tion  of  religion  was  confined  to  that  priest-ridden  country? 
AVe  cannot  multiply  details  on  this  shameful  snbjeet.  It  must 
siithce  to  add,  that  council  after  council,  and  pope  after  pope, 
has  denounced  it  as  a  generiil  evii,  as  the  printed  records  of 
Romanism  abundantly  testify.  But  dciiniiciation  is  not  punish¬ 
ment;  and  the  evil  being  only  denounced,  not  punished,  remains 
under  the  seal  and  secresy  of  confession,  rife  to  this  very  day. 
The  present  movement  in  catholic  Germany  owes  the  measure 
of  success  it  has  attained,  not  more  to  the  emancipation  which 
it  promises  from  such  frauds  as  the  holy  coat  of  Treves,  than  to 
the  hope  of  a  purer  morality  through  the  abolition  of  the  Romish 
law’  of  clerical  celibacy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  one  of  the  bulls  whicli  has  been  ful¬ 
minated  against  the  odious  crime  of  which  we  have  been  speak¬ 
ing,  that  of  Pope  Benedict  xiv.,* issued  in  17 15,  being  the  second 
which  he  issued  on  the  subject,  seven  enactments  were  made 
against  those  penitents  who  solicited  the  confessors  to  criminal 
acts.  AVlicther  this  was  done  to  stop  the  evil,  by  causing  those 
who  might  be  solicited  by  their  confessors  to  repel  their  solici¬ 
tations,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  lest  they  themselves  should 
be  accused,  in  case  their  guilt  w  jis  discovered,  of  the  greater 
crime  of  solicitation ;  or  w  hethcr  it  was  merely  designed  as  a 
general  shelter  to  the  character  of  the  priesthood,  by  j)rodncing 
the  idea  that  they  were  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning,  it 
would  be  diiflcidt  to  decide.  Dr.  Elliott,  indeed,  says,  (p.  212) 
thus  *  the  confessional  lias  been  a  scene  of  corruption  both  to 
clergy  Jind  laity,  otherwise  these  enactments  were  useless;'  but 
we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  priests,  instructed  in  the  art 
of  taking  confessions  according  to  the  Roman  usage,  ever  fell 
victims  to  their  penitents.  They  were  corrupted  ah  initio,  by 
the  very  instructions  which  they  follow’cd  and  ap[)lied.  In  the 
confessional  they  were  led  jistray  by  their  own  evil  imagina¬ 
tions  ;  and  then,  like  their  father  the  devil,  they  beguiled  Eve's 
daughters  with  their  subtilty.  How  inefl’ectual  all  the  checks 
have  been  which  the  papal  authority  has  devised,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  following  statement. 


‘The  absolution  of  an  accomplice  in  guilt  presents  us  with  a  very 
curious  case  in  Roman  catholic  casuistry.  It  is  briefly  this:  that  a 
confessor  cannot  absolve  or  pardon  a  female  penitent,  who  has  been 
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his  accomplice  in  crime,  except  in  the  article  of  death*  But  then  he 
cun  purdon  at  this  solemn  hour,  tliough  till  that  period  he  may  have 
lived  in  sin.’ — p.  *212. 

But  enough  on  this  subject.  ^Ve  must  now  briefly  notice 
the  spirit  of  fraud,  which  Rome  exemplifies  throughout  lier 
wliole  system,  as  it  appears  in  reference  to  wliat  is  called  tlie  '  seal 
of  confession.’  Tlic  student  of  history  will  remember,  that  after 
the  discovery  of  the  fifth  of  November  plot,  the  Jesuit  missionary 
(larnet  was  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  it.  lie  at  length 
confessed  that  he  had  been  privy  to  tlie  conspirators’  design ; 
but  pleaded  that  the  knowledge  of  it  had  been  communieated  to 
him  under  the  '  seal  of  confession,’  which  the  laws  of  the  ehurch 
did  not  permit  him  to  violate.  He  further  defended  his  ecpii- 
voeations  from  the  charge  of  perjury,  by  asserting  ^  that  the 
speech,  being  by  ccpiivocation,  saved  from  a  lie,  the  same  may 
without  perjury  be  aftirmed  by  oath,  or  by  any  other  usual  way, 
though  it  were  by  receiving  the  sacrament,  if  just  necessity  so 
require*  Such  avowals  as  these  preventing  any  dependence 
w  hatever  on  his  attempts  at  exculpation,  he  was  executed  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  treason ;  and  even  Lingard  owns  (vol.  ix.  p.  87) 
that  ‘the  man  who  maintained  such  opinions  could  not  reason¬ 
ably  complain  if  the  king  refused  credit  to  his  asseverations  of 
innocence,  and  permittc(l  the  law  to  take  its  course.’  But  we 
must  assert  that,  whatever  Dr.  Lingard  may  say,  this  distinction 
between  the  system  and  the  man  is  a  mere  dishonest  artifice, 
the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  induce  the  readers  of  his  history 
to  believe  that  Rome  discountenances  such  a  perversion  of  truth. 
If  any  one  is  so  simple  as  to  believe  this,  let  him  turn  to  Dens’s 
Theology,  and  he  will  be  undeceived. 

‘  What  is  the  seal  of  sacramental  confession? — It  is  the  obligation 
or  debt  ol  concealing  those  things  which  are  known  from  sacramcntul 
confession. 

*  Can  a  case  be  slated  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  break  the  sacramental 
seal  ? — It  cannot  be  stated  :  although  the  life  or  salety  of  a  man,  or 
even  the  ruin  of  the  state,  should  depend  upon  it.  Nor  can  the 
supreu'iC  pontiff  dispense  with  it ;  so  that,  on  that  account,  this  secret 
of  the  seal  is  more  binding  than  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  a  vow,  a 
natural  secret,  &c.;  and  that  by  the  positive  will  of  God. 

\\  hat,  therefore,  ought  a  confessor  to  answer,  being  interrogated 
concerning  truth,  which  he  has  known  through  sacramental  confession 
alone  ?— He  ought  to  answer  that  he  does  not  know  it  •  and  if 
NECESSARY  CONFIRM  THE  SAME  BY  AN  OATH. 

•  Denis’s  Theology,  vol.  vi.,  ‘  On  Keserved  Cases,’  No. ‘215. 
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‘  h  is  objected,  it  is  in  no  case  lawful  to  tell  a  falsehood ;  but  the 
confessor  would  tell  a  falsehood,  because  he  does  know  the  truth  ; 
therefore,  &c.  Answer:  1  deny  the  union,  because  such  confessor 
is  interrogated  as  a  man,  and  replies  as  a  man.  But  uoir  he  does  not 
know  that  truth  as  a  man,  thouyh  he  knows  it  as  God,  (says  St.  'riioinas, 
(|iued.  xi.  art.  1),  and  that  sense  is  naturally  inherent  in  the  reply, 
for  wlien  he  is  interrogated,  or  replies,  out  of  confession  (extra  con^- 
fessionem),  he  is  considered  as  a  man. 

‘  What  if  it  be  directly  inquired  of  the  confessor,  whether  he  knows 
that  particular  thing  by  sacramental  confession?  It  is  ic[)lied  :  in 
this  case  he  ought  to  answer  nothing.  So  think  Styaert  and  Sylvius. 
Ibit  the  interrogation  is  to  be  rejected  as  impious.  Or  he  can  say, 
ABSOLUTELY, — NOT  IN  liELATlON  TO  THE  QU ESTT ON,  /  Av/oiC  «()/// ///y ; 
because  the  word  ‘  1  ’  restricts  to  knowledge.’* — p.  *2011. 


Such  is  the  tlieology  now  taught  in  the  Itoniisb  seminaries  of 
(iiT'at  Hritaiii  and  Ireland.  \Vu  could  have  extracted  from  tin* 
work  before  us,  or  supplied  from  other  sources,  numerous  iu- 
.stanees  as  bad  as  these,  but  liave  restrained  our  pen  in  defereueij 
to  the  modesty  of  genuine  l^xjtcstantism.  We  trust  that  enough 
lias  been  produced  to  guard  our  readers,  of  btitb  sexes  and  all 
ag(‘s,  from  being  deceived  by  the  sanctimonious  asjieet,  or  caji- 
tivated  by  the  pomps  and  pageantry  of  Koine.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  the  money  of  protestant  dissenters  should  be  expended  in 
maintaining  this  ^  dcecivablencss  of  unrightcousnc.ss.’  Let  the  old 
and  young  of  our  reformed  communions  stand  fast  in  the  lilxT’ty 
wherewith  (dirist  lias  made  us  free,  eschew  the  works  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  beware  of  those  '  who  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy.’ 

As  respects  the  work  before  us,  we  have  thought  it  better  to 
select  our  extracts  from  one  chapter,  than  to  take  them  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  its  dilferent  parts.  Our  readers  will  thus,  we  believe, 
have  a  much  liettcr  idea  of  its  character,  than  could  have  been  eon- 
eonveved  to  them  in  anv  other  wav.  It  only  remains  to  mention, 
that  the  same  principle  of  illustration  and  evidence  by  extracts 
and  passages  from  public  and  private  documents  of  the  highest 
authority,  extends  to  all  the  topics,  and  they  are  inconceivably 
numerous,  which  the  treatise  comprises.  We  say  documeuts  ol* 
the  highest  authority,  because  ^^c  are  satisfied  that  great  care 
has  been  used  in  scleeting  them.  The  work  is  necessarily  some- 
what  bulky  and  complex,  more  so  than  ordinary  readers  may 
like :  but  to  ministers,  and  all  who  desire  full  and  well-attested 
information  respecting  Uomanism,  we  can  recomnumd  it  as  a 
systematic,  eompreliensive,  and  popular  ^Thesaurus,’  on  the 
subject. 

•  Dens’s  "rboolo^v,  vol.  vi.,  ‘On  ibo  Infriiujeircut  of  the  Sacramental 
Seal,’  No.  I(;u. 
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Art.  VI.— 7//#*  Annah  of  the  English  Bible.  By  Christ^opher  Ander¬ 
son.  In  '1  vols.  8vo.  London  I  Pickering.  184o. 

How  striinge  it  now  appears,  that  no  one  should  have  antici¬ 
pated  the  respected  author  ot  tliesc  valuable  volumes  in  his 
present  labours.  History,  it  would  seem,  had  a  niche  foi  each 
successive  subject,  that ‘could  he  pitched  upon  by  the  iinap- 
nation  of  man  ^  hut  who  ever  before  has  laid  himself  out,  uitli 
any  adeipiate  competency  for  the  task,  to  compile  the  ^  Annals 
of ‘the  Lnglish  Bible  7  ‘AVe  accept  the  work  of  Mr.  Anderson 
with  all  interest  and  gratitude.  It  is  beautifully  got  up  :  its 
pages  are  crowded  witli  matter:  neither  time,  nor  care,  nor 
e\|)ense  could  have  been  spared  in  bringing  it  before  the  public; 
and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  an  extensive  circulation  will 
crown  the  entei’jirizc.  Let  no  modern  library  be  considered 
complete  without  it, 

^Vickli^le  had  indeed  translated  the  inspired  page,  and  ac- 
(piircd  enduring  honours  in  doing  so ;  but  wdiat  could  mere 
manuscripts  avail  for  millions  of  common  people,  without  the 
means  of  transcription,  or  purchase,  or  perusal?  It  required 
the  revival  and  triumph  of  classical  knowledge  to  pave  the  way 
for  introducing  tlic  blessing,  which  the  providence  of  the  ^lost 
High  had  in  store  for  these  realms.  FolloAving  in  the  rear  of 
an  awakening  national  intellect  came  the  felicitous  invention  of 
printing,  with  all  its  incaleulablc  consequences.  An  Archimedes 
might  proudly  say  :  ttov  o-tw  xai  tov  xocrjutov  xivr^aco :  but  he  spoke  in 
vain.  Not  so  has  it  been  with  that  mighty  machine  emphatically 
denominated  the  cress  !  This  alone  has  furnished  a  fulcrum  for 
tlic  gri‘at  levers  of  knowledge  to  rest  upon.  They  were  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  elevate  the  level  of  mind  throughout  Europe.  England 
n)sc  more  or  less  togi'ther  with  the  entire  surface  of  Christendom  : 
but  the  scriptures  were  yet  'sealed  fountains,^  as  regarded  the 
\ast  masses  of  her  inhabitants.  Tict  posterity,  therefore,  en¬ 
grave  upon  their  hearts  the  name  of  illiam  Tyndalc,  born  within 
the  Hninbed  of  Berkeley,  in  (iloucestershirc,  somewhere  about 
the  }  car  1  18 1  .  He  was  brought  up  at  Oxford,  where,  as  Eoxc  says, 
)}  h^^^p  continuance,  he  grew  and  increased  as  well  in  the 
know  edge  of  tongues  and  other  liberal  arts,  as  cspeciallv  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures;  inasmuch  that  he  read  privilv  to 


nu.l  tortuuo,  .csKlout  at  [.ittle  Si„ll,„rv  House,  not  many 
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miles  from  Bristol.  A  hospitable  table  naturally  drew  around 
it  most  of  the  dijjjuified  ceelesiastic.s  in  its  vicinity.  Abbots  and 
priors  loved  ale  and  wine  rather  more  than  theology ;  although 
to  re[)ay  the  courtesy  of  Sir  John  and  his  lady,  who  were  re¬ 
ligions  and  intellectual  persons,  they  often  discussed  the  topics 
of  the  time  with  their  host  and  hostess.  Tyndale  profited  by 
these  circumstances,  for  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  had  already 
began  to  move  him  at  intervals ;  and  he  could  not  but  perceive, 
that  the  established  church  of  his  country  was  almost  wholly 
given  to  worldliness  and  idolatry.  He  even  ventured  to  reason 
w  ith,  ^  deans,  archdeacons,  doctors,  and  divers  other  great  bene- 
fieed  men  !'  K})hcsns  was  already  in  arms  : 

Which  thing  only  moved  me  to  translate  the  New  Testament. 
Because  1  Inul  perceived  by  experience,  how  that  it  was  impossible 
to  establish  the  lay  people  in  any  truth,  except  the  scriptures  ivcrc 
plainly  laid  before  their  eyes  in  their  mother  tonguCf  that  they  might  see 
the  process,  order,  and  meaning  of  the  text:  for  else,  whatsoever 
truth  is  taught  them,  those  enemies  of  all  truth  quench  it  again, 
partly  with  the  smoke  of  their  bottomless  pit  (whereof  thou  readest 
in  the  Apocalypse,  chap,  ix.},  that  is,  with  apparent  reasons  of  so¬ 
phistry,  and  traditions  of  their  own  making,  and  partly  in  juggling 
with  the  text,  expounding  it  in  such  a  sense  as  is  impossible  to 
gather  out  of  the  text  itself.’  These  are  the  very  words  ol  the  trans¬ 
lator.’ — vol.  i.  p.  83. 

His  boldness  augmented  with  his  years.  The  vast  ocean  of 
public  opinion  was  in  the  process  of  being  stirred  up  from  its 
profouudest  de])ths.  We  soon  find  the  young  reformer  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  ehanecllor  of  his  diocese,  *  who  tlircatcned 
him  grievously,  reviled  and  rated  him  like  a  dog;’  and  this  too 
before  all  the  clergy  of  the  district.  Not  long  after  this,  w  hen 
in  argument  he  had  driven  one  of  his  learned  opponents  into  a 
corner,  the  mortified  disputant  broke  into  an  exclamation,  that 
we  Svere  better  to  be  w  ithout  the  laws  of  Hod,  than  those  of 
the  pope  to  w  hich  Tyndale  answered  :  ^  1  defy  the  jKipe  and  all 
his  laws ;  and  if  God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years,  I  will  cause  a 
boy  that  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  Word  of  God 
than  you  do.’  His  grand  project  w  as  now'  fully  in  his  mind, — a 
conception,  to  which  that  of  Christojiher  Columbus  was  a  trifle. 
His  scholarship  was  undoubted,  but  he  could  no  longer  remain 
in  Gloucestershire.  An  application  to  Tnnstal,  then  Bishop  of 
T.ondon,  for  literary  employment,  proved  happily  in  vain.  Alder¬ 
man  Monmouth,  a  rich  metropolitan  citizen,  afforded  him  an  asy¬ 
lum  for  several  months,  duringwhieh  he  preached  at  St.  Dunstan’s 
in  the  West,  Fleet  Street.  The  same  gentleman  befriended 
him  when  he  embarked  for  Hamburgh;  having  promised  to 
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allow  huw  ton  pouiuls  sterling  to  pray  for  the  iioiils  ot  siuidry 
^rood  people,  besides  obtaining  him  as  much  more  from  otlun* 
(luarters,  for  similar  purposes.  These  sums,  ecpiivalcnt  to  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling  at  present,  no  doubt  supported  liim  in 
comfort,  lie  was  at  Cologne  in  1525,  where  was  comineneed 
his  first  entire  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  quarto ;  the 
gospels  of  St.. Matthew  and  St.  Mark  having  been  printed  by  them- 
selves  bi'fore,  although  not  a  single  copy  of  either  is  now  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  existence,  lie  thence  removed  to  AVorms. 
A  fragment  of  the  (piarto,  and  one  perfect  specimen  of  the 
octavo  publication,  have  survived  the  ravages  of  bigotry,  perse¬ 
cution,  and  disaster;  the  former  being  found  in  the  Grenville 
library,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  llaptist  Academy  at  llristoK 
In  the  year  152()  it  was,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  tlie  ver¬ 
nacular  tongue  began  to  circulate  in  London,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  other  places.  M  oisey,  Tunstal,  ^lore,  Henry  the 
Light h,  priests,  lawyers,  magistrates,  stormed  in  vain.  Tlie 
translation  was  dtmouneed  by  authority  as  swarming  with 
M’herever  these  biblcs  could  be  discovered,  they  were 


errors. 


consigned  to  the  tlames.  The  entire  hierarchy,  with  the  Car- 
dinal  and  the  Arehhishoj)  of  (,’anterbury  at  their  head,  con¬ 
temned  the  genuine  treasure  in  wliieli  the  talisman  of  the  cross 
was  eontaiiu'd.  Lord  Chancellor  More  entered  the  lists  of  con¬ 
troversy  with  Tvndale.  Every  art  of  man,  as  well  as  every 
device  of  Satan,  was  called  into  requisition.  The  translator  rose 
to  the  very  height  of  fame  and  notoriety.  As  stolen  waters  are 
sweet,  so  the  secresv  with  which  the  sacred  writintrs  w(‘re 
studied,  and  the  learlul  risk  with  which  they  were  procured, 
endeared  each  page  and  word  to  the  possessor.  i\leanwhile 
there  pri'vailed  an  excitement  throughout  the  civilized  world 
almost  \\ithout  a  parallel  in  any  previous  century.  Koine  was 
sacked  by  the  Duke  of  Kourbon ;  the  king  of  Vranec  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  custody  of  the  emperor ;  the  monarch  of  England 
and  Ireland  was  eager  tor  his  divorce  from  the  good  (|uoen 
(  atharine  ;  M  olsey  w  as  fast  w  aning  in  power,  and  about  to  drop 
like  an  exhalation  trom  the  political  tirmaincnt ;  myriads  were 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  waters  of  life,  of  which  fresh 
supplies  were  tilteriug  into  the  realm,  through  a  thousand  crevices 
ol  pii\ati  and  lommeieial contrivance.  Neither  custom-housi's, 
noi  se.iK h-\\a! lants,  nor  e])iscopal  mandates,  could  materially 
alter  the  ease.  An  enormous  sixth  edition  issued  fortii  about 
th(‘  time  that  \\  ol>ey  ilied  ;  and  dyndale,  hunted  and  proscribed 

tlumgh  he  was,  was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament. 

He  also  began  his  war  of  the  pen  against  'the  Practice  of 
Prelates,  Irom  which  we  must  transcribe  a  passage,  in  common 
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justice  both  to  himself  and  our  readers,  as  also  from  its  "eneral 
applicability  to  various  ecclesiastical  matters  and  things  in  the 
])resent  day.  He  delivers  himself  like  .lothaiu  of  oid,  in  the 
following  graphic  jiarahle  : 


*  To  see  how  our  Holy  Father  came  up,  murk  the  example  of  an 
ivy-tree.  First,  it  springeth  out  of  the  earth,  and  then  awhile 
creepeth  along  by  the  ground,  till  it  tindeth  a  great  tree  ;  then  it 
joinetli  itself  beneath  unto  the  body  of  the  tree,  aiul  creepeth  up  a 
little  and  a  little,  fair  and  softly.  And  at  the  beginning,  while  it  is 
yet  thin  and  small,  that  the  burden  is  not  perceived,  it  seemeth 
glorious  to  garnish  tlie  tree  in  winter,  and  to  hear  off  the  tempests  of 
the  weather.  Ibit,  in  the  mean  season,  it  thrusteth  roots  into  the 
bark  of  the  tree  to  hold  fast  withal;  and  ceaseth  not  to  climb  up,  till 
it  be  at  the  top,  and  above  all.  And  then  it  sendeth  his  branches 
along  by  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  overgroweth  all,  and  waxeth 
groat,  heavy,  and  thick  ;  and  suckoth  the  moisture  so  sore  out  of 
the  tree  and  his  branches,  that  it  choketh  and  stitletli  them.  And 
then  the  Ibul  ivy  waxeth  mighty  in  the  stump  of  the  tree,  and  he- 
cometh  a  nest  and  a  seat  for  all  unclean  birds,  and  for  blind  owls, 
which  hawk  in  the  dark,  and  dare  not  come  at  the  light.’ — vol.  i. 
p.  -Jld. 


It  will  not  escape  :in  acute  observer,  that  all  established  forms 
of  mere  nominal  Christianity  present  similar  features.  Jt  is 
round  the  stunij)  of  worldly  power  that  the  ecclesiastical  ivy  yet 
continues  to  entwine  itself  within  these  realms ;  and  allowing 
for  the  dilferenee  between  the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  the  eominciiccment  of  Bilile  Societies  encountered  the 
same  sort  of  tempest  as  that  which  was  so  tiercely  and  fatally 
showered  down,  three  hundred  years  before,  upon  William 
Tvudale  and  his  abettors.  Thev  were  not  safe  anv  where,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  arrest  of  the  translator  became  an 
incessant  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  ])artieularly 
when  he  was  in  the  Tjow  CouiFrics.  Nevethcless,  (b^nesis  soon 
(crossed  the  channel  in  an  Fnglish  dress,  succeeded  by  Dcutero- 
nomv,  and  in  due  time  by  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
donah  appeared  in  1531,  with  a  long  prologue,  endeavouring  to 
adajit  the  history  and  character  of  the  prophet  to  the  state  of 
the  times.  It  was  indeed  an  evil  day.  *  Even  out  of  the  multi- 
tildes  thronging  through  what  Punyan  calls  the  wicket  gate, 
there  were  too  many  Pliables,  and  some  apostates.  Fryth, 
however,  proved  a  splendid  exception,  and  may  be  well  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  dower  of  protestant  martyrs.  He  was  of  one 
heart  and  mind  with  his  illustrious  coadjutors,  as  appears  from 
his  language  to  Sir  ^fhomas  More  : 

‘  This  hath  been  olfercd  you,  is  olTerod,  and  shall  be  ofTcrod. 
Grant  that  the  Word  of  God, — 1  mean  the  text  of  scripture, — may  (jo 
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tihroad  in  our  English  tonf/ue,  as  other  nations  have  it  in  their  tongues, 
and  iny  brother  \V  illiain  fyndule  and  1  have  done,  and  will  pioniise 
you  to  write  no  more.  But  if  you  will  not  grant  this  condition,  then 
will  we  be  doing  while  we  have  breath,  and  show’  in  few  words  what 
the  Scripture  doth  in  many  j  and  so  at  the  least  save  some.  vol.  i. 
p.  3()3. 

It  is  WL‘ll  known  how  meekly,  vet  steadily,  he  was  enabled 
by  grace  to  retleem  his  pledge;  how  he  bore  up  against 
the  bitterness  of  his  adversaries  in  the  spirit  of  Paul  and 
Stephen ;  how  heroically  he  disdained  to  liy,  after  it  had  become 
clear  that  flight  would  have  compromised  his  evangelical  testi¬ 
mony  ;  liow  jiaticntly  he  endured  his  incarceration  in  one  of 
the  filthiest  and  darkest  dungeons  of  New  gate,  wherc,  ^  laden 
with  irons,  as  many  as  he  could  bear,  and  his  neck  made  fast 
to  a  |H)st  w  ith  a  collar  of  iron,  lie  could  neither  stand  upright, 
nor  stoop  down  !’  By  candlcdight  he  still  contrived  to  write 
letters  of  peace  and  love  to  his  friends,  until,  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
1533,  he  was  led  forth  to  the  stake  fit  Smithficld.  Andrew^ 
Ilewet  snflercd  with,  him;  and  there  wanted  but  a  third  to 
complete  the  parallel  with  the  three  Hebrew  children ;  for  the  form 
of  the  Son  of  God  was  at  least  so  spiritually  present,  that  both 
the  confessors  gloried  in  the  dissolution  of  an  earthly  taber¬ 
nacle.  Fryth  prayed  the  Lord  to  forgive  an  incoherent  priest 
w  ho  was  reviling  him  in  the  fire.  ‘  The  wind  made  his  death 
somewhat  longer,  as  it  bore  away  the  flames  fi*om  himself  to 
his  fellow  ;  but  his  mind  was  established  with  such  patience, 
that  as  though  he  had  felt  no  pain,  he  seemed  rather  to  rejoice 
for  his  friend  than  to  be  careful  for  himself?  His  murderer, 
Henry,  had  now  married  Anne  Bolcyii ;  so  that  in  part  through 
her  influence,  there  ensued  a  lull  in  the  hurricane ;  although 
opposition  to  the  truth  was  by  no  means  at  an  end.  Laws 
against  heiTsy  underwent  some  external  modification.  Even 
the  Scriptures  were  for  au  interval  let  alone;  and  Tyiidalc 
availed  himself  of  the  calm,  however  transient,  to  the  verv 
utmost.  He  smit  Anne  a  magnificent  copy  of  his  New  Testa‘- 
ment,  imprinted  on  vellum,  with  illuniimUions,  and  bound  in 
purple  moroeeo.  Her  name,  and  title  in  Latin,  were  hand- 
someh  impressed  upon  the  top,  side,  and  bottom  margins ! 
\v\  soon  the  scene  again  changed. 

In  lo.U,  the  convocation  had  agreed  that  Cranmer  should 
uige  the  king  with  regard  to  a  translation  of  the  whole 
.  enptnres  ‘into  the  vulgar  tongue  by  some  honest  and  Icariu'd 
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Their  noble  traiishitor,  indeed,  was  approaeliinp;  the  termination 
ot'  his  toils.  Basely  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  at 
Antwerp,  his  eyes  must  have  turned  towards  his  native  land 
with  aupnented  interest.  About  two  thirds  of  the  old  eanoii 
were  finished  and  ready  for  the  press.  Imprisonment  and  peril 
only  the  more  inflamed  his  zeal.  The  largest  portion  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  appeared  roeking  to  and  fro,  like  a  mountain  in  labour. 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  set  himself  up  as  a  lay  pojie  over  the 
eonseienees  of  his  nnhapi)y  subjeets ;  and  even  Fisher  and 
Moore  had  fallen  before  this  curious  ^defender  of  the  faith.^ 
France,  and  Ciermanv,  and  Italy  were  in  convulsions.  I'he 
monasteries  of  England  were  being  shared  out  amongst  a  tyrant 
and  his  nobles,  intent  alone  upon  plunder.  Tlie  former  had 
got  weary  of  his  consort,  who  was  to  be  disposed  of  after  the 
most  approved  fashion  of  Bluebeard  in  the  fairy  tale.  Cromwell 
and  Cranmer  had  other  avocations,  than  to  rescue  their  protes- 
tant  fellow-subject,  in  his  prison  at  Vilvorde,  from  the  imperial 
decree  of  Augsbnrgh.  Foxe,  after  the  martyrdom  of  'fyndale, 
on  Friday,  the  0th  of  October,  in  1500,  thus  beautifully  portrays 
his  character : — 

‘  He  was  a  man  very  frugal,  and  spare  of  body, — a  great  student, 
and  earnest  labourer  in  setting  forth  the  scriptures  of  (jod.  He 
reserved  or  hallowed  to  himself  two  days  in  the  week,  which  he 
named  his  pastime,  Monday  and  Saturday.  On  Monday  he  visited 
all  such  poor  men  and  women  as  were  (led  out  of  England,  by  reason 
of  persecution,  into  Antwerp,  and  these  once  well  understanding 
their  good  exercises  and  qualities,  he  did  very  liberally  comfort  and 
relieve ;  and  in  like  manner  provided  for  sick  and  diseased  persons. 
On  the  Saturday,  he  walked  round  about  the  town,  seeking  every 
corner  and  hole,  where  he  suspected  any  poor  person  to  dwell ;  and 
where  he  found  any  to  be  well  occupied,  and  yet  overburthened  with 
children,  or  else  w'ere  aged  and  weak,  those  also  he  plentifully 
relieved.  And  thus  he  spent  his  tw^o  days  of  pastime,  as  he  called 
them.  And  truly  his  alms  were  very  large,  and  so  they  might  well 
be ;  for  his  exhibition,  that  he  had  yearly,  from  the  English  merchants 
at  Antw'erp,  when  living  there,  was  considerable,  and  that  for  the 
most  part  he  bestowed  upon  the  poor.  The  rest  of  the  days  of  the 
week  he  gave  wholly  to  his  book,  wherein  he  most  diligently  travailed. 
NV  hen  the  Sunday  came,  then  went  he  to  some  one  merchant’s 
chamber,  or  other,  wdiither  came  many  other  merchants,,  and  unto 
them  would  be  read  some  parcel  of  scripture;  the  wliich  proceeded 
S')  fruitfully,  sweetly,  and  gently  from  him,  much  like  to  tiie  writing 
of  .John  tire  Evangelist,  that  it  was  a  heavenly  comfort  and  joy  to 
tlie  audience  to  hear  him  read  the  scriptures ;  likewise  after  dinner 
he  spent  an  hour  in  the  same  manner.  He  wms  a  man  without  any 
spot  orblemish  of  rancour  or  malice,  full  of  mercy  and  compassion, 
so  that  no  man  living  was  able  to  reprove  him  of  any  sin  or  crime  ; 
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aUhougli  his  rif^htcousncss  and  justification  depended  not  thereupon 
helore  Ciod  j  but  only  upon  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  his^  iaitli  upon 
the  same.  In  this  laith  he  died  with  complacency  at  \  ilvonlc,  and 
now  rcsteth  with  the  glorious  company  of  Christ’s  martyrs,  blessedly 
in  the  Lord.  And  thus  much  of  the  life  and  story  of  the  true  servant 
and  martyr  of  (iod,  William  Tyndale,  who  for  his  notable  pains  and 
travail,  may  well  be  called  the  Apostle  of  England,  in  this  our  latter 
age.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  520 — 521. 

Meanwhile,  the  Word  of  God  was  not  bound.  Editions  in 
duodecimo  or  small  octavo,  and  ([iiarto,  midtiplied  on  every 
hand  ;  and  one  beautiful  impression  in  folio  had  been  secretly 
struck  oir  in  London  by  the  royal  piiutcr.  The  folly  of  man 
might  liave  as  well  attempted  to  encage  sunbeams,  as  to  arrest 
the  spiritual  illumination.  Thomas  Berthelot  had  the  honour 
of  printing  the  first  sacred  volume  on  British  ground.  An 
entire  bible  in  English,  ])ropared  by  Aliles  Coverdale,  was 
finished  before  the  death  of  Tyndale:  and  our  author  conceives 
it  not  impossible  but  that  Sir  Thomas  Aloorc  himself  may  have 
lieen  privy  to  this  translation.  Cromwell  had  ])romotcd  it,  and 
even  contributed  largely  towards  the  expenses.  Some  of  the 
renderings  were  agreeable  to  catholic  predilections,  such  as 
penanre  for  repentance,  and  the  like.  Its  compilers  had  drawn 
from  Dutch,  Latin,  and  (iermau  sources.  Tlie  royal  license, 
moreover,  had  been  already  awarded  to  James  Nvcolson,  of 
Southwark,  its  publisher ;  and  perhaps  dow  n  to  the  present 
moment,  it  might  have  formed  the  staple  of  the  standard 
version,  had  not  John  Bogers,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
’rhomas  Matthew,  a  faithful  adherent  to  the  martyred  William 
’Fyndale,  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  This  active  indi¬ 
vidual,  assisted  by  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch, 
hastened  through  the  press,  after  the  tragedy  at  Vilvordc,  all 
that  remained  of  dVndalc^s  manuscripts,  liringing  his  transla¬ 
tion  verbally  down  to  the  eonelusion  of  the  second  Book  of 
Ghronicles.  The  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  Rogers,  alias 
Matthew,  probably  borrowed  from  the  printed  sheets  of  Isliles 
(  overdale,  although  he  altered  and  arranged  it  according  to  his 
own  notions.  lie  inserted  .also  the  Apocrypha  from  the  same 
ipi:irter ;  adding,  however,  the  New  Testament,  purelv-  from  the 
Gre('k,  as  Tyndale  had  translated  it.  Grafton  lost  not  a 
moment,  when  all  was  ready,  in  coming  over  to  London,  and 
obtaining  an  interview  with  (^raniner.  11  is  grace  declared  to 
(  lomwell,  that  he  liked  this  last  better  than  any  bible  he  had 
ever  seen ;  n'questing  of  him  .a  favour  in  these  words 

\  an  loid,  that  you  wall  exhibit  the  book  unto  the 

ing  s  Ingluu'ss,  and  obtain  Iroiu  liim,  i!  you  ran,  a  license  that  the 
bamc  may  be  sold  and  read  ol  every  person,  without  danger  of  any 
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«-h,ch  /  think  H-itI  not  he  until  a  ,luy  u/ier  )L,«i^’V'!L"aIi"'‘^'[/577 

«as  ovoriookcl,  or  at  Icl^t  dil"  n-t  '  ^ 

Iwtli  Henry  and  (,’roniwell  patronised  I  : 

they  Innl  I.oen  prepared  f..r  tlu  ,  ull-  ?•  '>t/lVndale  as 

'vastl.us  doubled  in  u  luolL^d  n.e 

demanded  it.  It  is  not  -i  llttl,/^  .•  ^  “atiou  most  eagerly 

what  was  termed  the  ‘Festival  of **tl***''ri'”"i S' *^*^**'  **‘'*^*'  '*1’““ 

I'.irli.l.  IliWc-  ‘14  ,  »'■ "» 

n‘C(»ll(‘ctions  for  tlio  iiiartvr  of  X'ilvrn- 1  ^  had  small 

notion,  |)rol)ablv,  at  all  that  it  u-i  ■  „  .  .  '  •  — no 

Fngiand,  or  lha't  it  headed  the  list  of  i7t  ’'  in 

l->l<:,*-and  seareel  an  a  1  l"''*licatious  in 

I'isla.l.  of  KxehaS  -airniiSr 

''"•‘•'vn  the  lleeord  N^'wspaper  into  I  vXnVs'' 

hnno,  and  t!ie  bubble  of  even  ev,...,  i  '  i  '  ^  •"imati 

spinln.aI  knK  V'm^^^^^^^  f  of 

•'-''“'-I  '>'•  none!  ’S  ee  ie  0  e  '*<' 

and  rulers  than  \eros  ('  ..r  ^I-an  slaves, 

of  Srpieinbcr  las!  ^“i*o«nig  m  tlie  Times  and  Kvening  Mail  of  the  Uth 

'he  Knglish  of 

••'denlally  diseovered  a  few  (lavs  sim-.  b>  M  f  1  ''ate  I.V5,j,  was  ae- 

a'  l  lolkham-hall,  ,he  seat  of  t'he  Karl  of  1  ei^elmr  °Tl"'  '■*" 

I  cifcct  copies  of  this  edition  of  the  ll„U.  «  ^  ‘  l*"'''e  are  numerous  im- 

'I'Tosile.l  in  the  lii.rarv  ofThe  Ur  O  1  M  '^"'P'a'-es  m  existence,  two  heinL 
at  Oxford onein  the  Cambridge  Univcrdt?ri’| "<?‘"eian  bibrary 
'>iir  great  libraries  and  public'’ institutions'  ’  m  ’ "‘''ers  "i  most  of 
'  idiials  possessing  the  volume  The  •ibove’l”*  many  private  indi- 

'•■men  of  .Myles  tMverdale'Xhou  s  hii  r,^  I  T  'a'aahle  spe- 

•espect  perfect ;  whereas  a  ?  irot  i  m  "  i''""«^  "s'"-  ''O-f?  in  eviry 

•"any  leaves  both  at  the  beginnin -  and  the  e^t  """'"'‘.'•a'e'l  are  deficient  in 
•'‘eeution  in  the  reign  of  (iu^-ri  M-uv  he .  ro  f  ‘  r.i  religious  iier- 

■■ai-lecting  the  parUcs  to  the  eonJeoueiT^s!  f  m  b''>le 

'  <'f  "'a  impression  were  hl.He,  u  b: !  ">"st 

l'■nl<  \,  the  humiditv  of  the  soil  h-ivimr  f  aecoiints  for  the  disere- 

laaves.  The  iiohle  wopdi  o  ' o  iT  S  portion  of 

‘"•ly  hound,  and  enclosed  in  •  n  ,,!kL  V  "'a  appropri- 

his  magiiilieent  librarv.  .Some  idea  neiv  r“f'‘  "'a  "helves  of 

'  hie  i  this  bibliograpiiical  treasiirri!  i  o  i  "'a  estimation  in 

I-m.dou  bookseller  having  onered  to  purcha's;  kZ  llm  r.nuLTbwr 
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lesser  scale.  Tlie  flattery,  with  which  royal  ears  were  addressed, 
may  be  gathered  from*  the  blasphemy  with  which  Grafton 
thanked  Cromwell  for  having  secured  him  the  royal  impri- 
niatiir  I  *  1  have  sent  your  lordship,  he  savs,  six  13ibles,  which 
gladly  I  would  have  brought  myself,  but  because  of  the  sickness 
that  rcraaineth  in  the  city;  I,  therefore,  have  sent  them  by  my 
scr\'ant,  which  this  day  came  out  of  Flanders.  Requiring,  your 
lordship,  if  I  mav  be  so  bold  as  to  desire  you,  to  accept  them  as 
my  simple  gift,  ^ven  to  you  for  those  most  godly  pains,  for 
which  the  Heavenly  Father  is  bound,  even  of  his  justice,  to  reward 
tfou  u*ith  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God  This  w'as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Protestantism,  it  must  be  remembered,  nor  was  its 
writer,  so  far  as  we  know,  even  an  episcopalian.  What  the 
reformed  Church  of  England  was,  after  Henry  had  become  its 
visible  head  and  defender,  may  be  inferred  from  such  an  inci¬ 
dent  as  that  which  turns  up  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
volume  now'  before  us  :  it  is  well  observed  that 

*  Trivial  matters  often  strongly  mark  the  character.  The  very 
next  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  Bible,  though  the  plague 
was  still  raging,  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  w'rites  thus  to  Cromwell: 
— *My  Lord,  one  thing  there  is,  which  the  King’s  Highness,  at  niy 
last  resort  unto  your  lordship,  walled  me  to  speak  to  you  in ;  and  at 
my  return,  his  Highness  asked  me,  whether  1  hud  remembered  the 
same  or  not:  which  is, — His  Grace  hath  a  priest,  that  yearly  maketh 
his  hawks,  and  this  year  hath  made  him  two,  which  fly  and  kill  their 
game  very  well,  to  the  sing  tier  pleasure  and  contentation  of  his  High¬ 
ness  !  and  for  the  pains,  w  hich  the  said  priest  taketh  about  the  same, 
his  Majesty  would  that  he  should  have  one  of  Mr.  Bedell’s  benefices, 
if  there  be  any  ungiven,  besides  that  w'hich  his  Grace  has  already 
given  I  And  if  there  be  none  of  the  said  benefices  ungiven,  that 
then  your  lordship  should  have  him  in  remembrance, — that  he  may 
have  some  other,  when  it  shall  fall  void ! — vol.  xi.  p.  2. 

It  is  surely  a  frightful,  yet  significant  reflection,  that  even  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  after  circulating  more  or  less  freely  for  ten 
generations,  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  reverend  sportsmen 
trom  the  sanctuary  of  an  Established  Church.  We  know'  per¬ 
sonally  a  tractarian  clergyman,  who  has  daily  prayers  in  his 
parish  throughout  the  year,  without  any  diminution  of  the 
vigour  with  which  he  hears  a  double  barrel,  manufactured  per¬ 
haps  by  Manton.  Taking  his  reading-desk  on  the  way  to  the 
field,  the  surplice  is  said  to  be  not  uufrcqucntlv  throw  ii  over  his 
clerical  shooting  jacket !  And  thus  it  is,  and  w  ill  ever  be, 
omission  of  the  Sixteenth  century  is  rectified, 
ilbam  r\  ndalc,  even  on  this  complicated  subject,  could  see 
much  farther  than  his  contemporaries ;  although,  of  course,  it 
1  «in  hardly  be  expected,  that  his  connetious  should  have  reached 
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the  high  level  of  that  religious  patriotism,  which  is  destined, 
we  trust,  to  illustrate  modern  times. 

(iraftou  and  Whitchurch  supplied  about  2500  Bibles  for  Eng¬ 
land  on  their  own  account,  and  a  second  impression  was  printed 
at  Paris,  in  1538,  under  the  revision  of  Coverdale,  and  the 
auspices  of  Cromwell.  By  Christmas  of  that  year  it  was  enacted 
by  authority  that  in  all  churches  throughout  the  realm,  there 
should  be  procured  ^  one  book  of  the  entire  scriptures  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  that  the  same  should  be  set  up  in  some  convenient 
place  within  the  said  church,  where  the  parishioners  may  most 
commodiously  resort  to  the  same  and  read  it ;  the  charge  of 
which  book  to  be  rateably  borne,  that  is  to  say,  one  half  by  the 
parson,  and  the  other  by  the  parishioners.’  It  was  further 
ordered,  that  every  individual  should  be  expressly  ^  provoked, 
stirred  up,  and  exhorted  to  read  the  same,  as  that  which  is  the 
very  lively  word  of  God  that  every  Christian  person  is  bound  to 
cnibr<ace,  believe,  and  follow,  if  they  look  to  be  saved!’  Two 
large  editions  of  Tyndale’s  New  Testament  were  also  published 
in  (juarto  in  Southwark,  and  St.  Dunstan’s  where  formerly  the 
martyred  translator  used  to  preach.  Strype  tells  us  that,  ‘  it  was 
w  onderful  to  see  with  what  joy  this  Book  of  God  was  received, 
not  only  among  the  Icarneder  sort,  but  generally  all  England  over, 
among  j\ll  the  vulgar  and  common  people ;  and  with  w  hat  gree¬ 
diness  it  w  as  read,  and  what  resort  to  places  where  the  reading 
of  it  was !  Everybody  that  could,  bought  the  Book,  or  busily 
read  it,  or  got  others  to  read  it  to  them,  if  they  could  not  them¬ 
selves.  Divers  more  elderly  people  learned  to  read  on  purpose; 
and  even  little  boys  flocked,  among  the  rest,  to  hear  portions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  read.’  Four  more  editions  issued  from  the 
press  in  1539,  with  which  the  personal  influence  of  Henry’s 
prime  minister  w  as  more  or  less  connected,  llichard  Taverner 
and  others  now'  closed  what  has  been  termed  the  first  scries  of 
the  sacred  yolumc,  before  Cromwell’s  fall,  including  above  thirty 
impressions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  five  at  least  of  the  entire 
Bible.  Then  came  six  more  editions  in  large  folio,  commencing 
with  those  of  Cnfnmer,  extending  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  vi.  in  1553.  !Mary  then  succeeded,  whose  sanguinary 
persecutions,  however,  did  not  commence  until  February  1555; 
wdiicli,  together  wdth  political  circumstances,  afforded  a  breath¬ 
ing  time,  as  well  as  a  warning,  for  those  to  escape  who  could. 
Bibles  disappeared  for  a  season,  ])ut  although  many  w^erc  lost, 
beyond  all  question,  multitudes  w  ere  preserved.  The  persecution 
too  endeared  its  antidote  and  refuge  as  usual :  more  especially 
w  hen  pestilence  stalked  from  city  to  city,  in  the  rear  of  Bonner 
ami  his  barbarous  concremations.  The  summer  and  autumn  of 
1558  desolated  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud  with  sick- 
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ness.  Archbishop  Parker  used  to  calculate,  that  in  tliose 
seasons,  tliree  parts  out  ot‘  four  throuo:hout  the  country  suffered 
from  severe  disease.  Households  of  thirty  and  forty  were  reduced 
to  three  or  four  effective  domestics.  Harvestmen  became  so 
scarce,  that  wages  quadrupled.  Rogers,  the  friend  of  Tyndale, 
Rscemied  to  Ins  glorious  reward  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  as  the  proto- 
martvr  of  tlic  Marian  enormities:  but  Coyerdale  escaped. 
Latiiiicr,  Ridley,  and  Cranmer,  ascended  their  funereal  piles, 
with  different  degrees  of  interest  and  constancy.  Before,  how- 
ever,  these  were  lighted  up,  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
had  augmented  to  sixty-five ;  and  no  less  than  thirty  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  entire  Bible,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  were  in 
secret  circulation. 

It  is  observable  too,  that  the  text  had  opportunities  of  under- 
iroiiur  more  careful  recension.  The  New  Testament  was  divided 
into  verses.  At  Geneva,  the  celebrated  revisers  were  engaged 
night  and  day  in  comparing  the  entire  -  translation  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  November  1558,  filled  them  with  joy:  but  it  was  not  until 
the  last  sheet  having  been  committed  to  the  press  on  the  10th  of 
April  1500,  that  M  liittingham,  Gilby,  and  Sampson,  returned 
liomc  to  London :  when  Bodley  obtained  that  patent,  which 
rendered  their  labours  the  parents  of  every  edition  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  down  to  James  i.,  and  indeed  much  later.  Archbishop 
Parker,  ten  years  afterwards,  launched  the  Bishop’s  Bible,  as  it 
was  styled,  into  public  notice,  but  not  through  the  order  of  the 
(picen,  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  The  monopoly  granted 
somewhat  later  to  Christopher  and  Robert  Barker,  calls  forth 
from  Mr.  Anderson  the  following  delightful  survey : 

‘In  contemplating  the  long  and  powerful  reign  of  Elizabeth  with 
immediate  reference  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  there  are  three  distinct 
points  alike  worthy  of  notice  and  recollection.  The  first  is  tlie 
number  of  editions  on  the  whole,  so  very  far  beyond  that  which  has 
ever  been  observed.  A  second  peculiarity  is  very  manifest, — of 
the  number  of  impressions  in  what  is  usually  styled  the  Geneva 
version,  in  comparison  with  others,  or  with  the  versions  of  Cranmer 
and  Parker  taken  together.  But  the  third  point  cannot  escape 
notice,  the  large  number  of  Bibles,  as  compared  with  the  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  taken  separately. 

'  .\pprehension,  approaching  nearly  to  terror,  had  been  expressed 
in  pailiament,  at  the  very  idea  of  a  patent  for  bread ;  but  here  was  a 
commodity  infinitely  above  it,  in  point  of  importance  and  value, — 
nainel) ,  the  Bread  of  Life  :  since  it  had  been  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  one  man  to  deal  it  out  in  conformity  to  privilege  granted, — this 
cing  the  first  moveincnt  of  the  kind,  every  reader  must  be  curious 
to  o  )scr\e  the  experiment  in  its  first  operation  and  consequences, 
tre  t  len,  he  may  now  do  so,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
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forty  years,  and  foj  a  space  of  time  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  gene¬ 
ration  first  so  circumstanced/  Vol.  ii.  p.  35*2. 

During  the  forty-five  years  tliat  Elizabeth  swayed  the  seei)tre 
of  England,  there  were  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ilistinct  issues  of  Eihles  and  Testaments ;  or  about  eiglity-five 
of  the  former,  and  forty-five  of  the  latter ;  which  furnishes  an 
average  of  three  editions  per  annum  through  the  entire  reign ; 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  all  the  caution  of  the  first  six¬ 
teen  years.  MVith  reference  to  the  (leneva  version,  out  of  the 
gross  issues  now  stated,  the  number  approaches  to  ninety 
editions,  thus  leaving  only  forty  for  all  the  others.  Or  if  we 
speak  of  Bibles  alone,  those  of  Cranmi?r  and  Barker  may  be 
stated  at  twenty-five,  Avhilst  those  of  (lencva  amounted  to  at 
least  sixty  editions.'  As  our  author  says,  justice  has  never  been 
done  to  the  period  now  under  review,  as  such,  nor  to  the  people 
of  that  generation,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland,  who  pur¬ 
chased  all  the  scriptures  they  read,  and  paid  for  them  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  present  prices.  James  i.  professed  no  great 
relish  for  the  Geneva  translation,  when  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference,  a  fresh  version  was  declared  to  be  called  for.  M  r. 
Anderson  favours  us  with  a  full  account  of  it,  detailing  the  in- 
struetioii  given,  the  expenses  incurred,  the  meanness  of  liis 
^lajesty,  and  the  payment  of  the  whole  cost  by  the  patentee. 
Its  introduction  into  general  use  was  gradually  eticeted  in  about 
forty  years.  It  had  indeed  one  mighty  advantage  in  its  favour, 
— whieli  was, — that  it  was  encumbered  with  neither  note  nor 
comment.  Such  appendages  had  always  attached  to  the 
Geneva  edition ;  against  which  Archbishop  Laud,  as  might  natu¬ 
rally  he  expected,  expressed  throughout  his  life  the  most  deadly 
antipathy.  Scotland,  meanwhile,  had  kept  pace  w  ith  tlie  southern 
])ortion  of  the  island,  in  its  growing  demand  for  the  Word  of 
God,  which  w  as  ])rineij)ally  imported  from  England  and  Holland, 
in  the  form  of  New  Testaments.  Our  Scotch  readers,  at  all 
events,  will  be  interested  in  the  follow  ing  extract : 

'From  tlie  year  1513,  and  for  more  than  three  successive  genera¬ 
tions,  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  north  of  the  Tweed,  is  of  a 
very  marked  and  memorable  character,  and  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
amongst  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  It  forms  throughout  a 
remarkable  continuation  of  that  independence  of  human  patronage, 
which  has  been  so  steadily  repudiated  from  the  beginning;  while  no 
country  has  been  more  signally  indebted  to  the  gracious  providence 
of  God. 

‘In  1513,  when  it  was  first  proclaimed  to  be  lawful  to  peruse  the 
Scriptures,  although  they  had  been  reading  in  secret  for  fully  sixteen 
years,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  edition  of  the  Bible  entire,  or  of 
the  New  Testament,  separately,  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  Cardinal 
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Beaton  having  immediately  regained  his  authority,  such  a  proposal 
was  not  to  be  whispered  for  a  moment.  But  as  he  was  removed  by 
death  only  three  years  after,  this  will  not  account  for  its  being  not 
three,  nor  five,  but  thirty-five  years  before  any  Bible  issued  from  the 
Scotch  press!  This,  too,  was  in  folio,  nor  did  a  second  edition  follow, 
and  of  the  same  unwieldly  character,  until  1610,  or  about  thirty  years 
more  had  passed  away.  Nay,  only  the  third  edition,  and  at  last  in 
the  octavo  size,  did  not  appear  until  the  year  1633 ;  or  ninety  years 
from  the  day  on  w'hich,  it  was  said  to  be  lawful  to  have  and  to  read 
the  Bible  in  English !  There  was  then  also  a  fourth  edition  in  1637, 
and  one  in  duodecimo  next  year.  Thus  it  was, — that  for  more  than 
a  century,  there  were  no  more  than  five  editions  of  the  Bible  issued 
from  the  printing  presses  in  the  country ;  not  to  say  that  two  of  these 
were  in  folio,  no  size  even  approaching  to  that  which  the  people 
required  having  made  its  appearance,  till  so  late  as  1633.  The  first 
pocket  Bible  was  not  printed  until  1638. 

*  Such  then  was  the  condition  of  our  Scottish  ancestors,  so  far  as  their 
own  native  press  was  concerned.  No  Bible,  even  so  convenient  as 
that  of  an  octavo  size,  had  been  printed  in  Scotland  for  the  use  of  the 
community,  till  one  hundred  and  seven  years  after  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Tyndall  had  been  first  conveyed  to  Edinburgh  and  St, 
Andrews,  as  well  as  other  parts!  What  then  had  become  of  the 
people  at  large  ?  Had  they  been  left  destitute  of  the  Book  of  Life 
to  such  an  extent  as  this,  and  for  an  entire  century,  after  it  first 
reached  their  shores  ?  Far — very  far  from  it.  In  proportion  to  its 
population,  perhaps  in  no  other  country  had  it  been  more  generally 
possessed,  if  not  eagerly  perused ;  and  the  explanation  will  afford  us 
now  in  review  one  of  the  most  signal  displays  of  the  goodness  of  God 
to  our  northern  ancestors.  Once  pointed  out,  it  certainly  will  be 
difficult  for  the  present  generation  to  escape  from  the  obligation  to 
send  the  Sacred  Volume  over  sea  and  land  to  other  nations.’  Vol.  ii. 
pp.  532-3. 

There  is  an  ingenious  section  in  our  author’s  second  volume 
upon  the  Apocrypha,  in  which,  however,  one  of  his  assertions 
appears  to  us  as  standing  father  upon  inference,  than  any 
genuine  historical  foundation.  He  says,  ^  the  clear  and  very 
decided  views  of  dmne  truth  held  by  fyndalc,  forbid  the  idea, 
that  he  would  ever  have  associated  it  (the  apocrypha)  wdth  the 
sacred  volume ;  and  at  all  events,  of  its  introduction  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  he  stands  innocent.’  It  may  be  questioned, 
whether  the  former  portion  of  this  sentence  can  be  fairly  niaiii- 
tained.  ^John  Rogers  clearly  inserted  the  disputed  books  in 
^latthew  8  Bible,  and  he  would  scarcely  have  done  so,  knowing 
perfectly  as  he  did  the  whole  mind  of  the  Vilvordc  martyr,  had 
matters  been  as  Mr.  Anderson  dechures.  The  canon  of  scrip¬ 
ture*  had  been  very  little  investigated  at' the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Anglican  establishment  deliberately 
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sanctioned  tlic  use  of  Ecclesiasticus,  AVisdom,  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  liaruch,  by  inserting  lessons  from  them,  in  her  calendar  for 
October  and  November.  The  ^  Plea  of  the  Innocent,  by  Josiali 
Nichols’,  in  1G02, — the  ^Apology  from  Amsterdam’  in  IGOl, — 
and  the  denunciations  of  the  learned  Lightfoot,  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  afterwards,  all  occurred  long  subsequent  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  uiuler  Queen  Elizabeth : 
whose  divines,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  concurred  witli 
Rnflinus  and  St.  Jerom,  with  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which 
the  disputed  hooks  were  to  he  held.  The  object,  probably, 
which  Rogers  and  Coverdale  had  in  view,  was  similar  to  that 
entertained  by  the  first  secretaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society, — namely,  the  circulation  of  a  standard  version, 
without  being  over-critical,  beyond  the  temper  of  the  public 
mind.  Whetlicr  such  ideas  were  right  or  wrong  is  another 
(jucstion  :  but  perhaps,  by  placing  the  pieces  styled  Apocryphal, 
by  themselves  altogether,  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Rogers,  Cromwell,  and  their  other  contem- 
porfirics,  considered  that  a  sufficiently  significant  intimation  was 
given,  that  the  Alaccabees,  for  example,  were  not  in  their 
opinion  inspired,  as  were  the  pages  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  or  the  Apocalypse.  Luther, 
moreover,  with  several  of  the  Continental  reformers,  had  given 
just  offence,  by  the  irreverence  with  which  they  deposed  any 
j)ortion  of  Holy  AVrit  from  the  canon,  which  seemed  to  thwart 
favorite  systems  of  divinity.  Our  deliberate  judgment  is  that 
Tyndale  would  have  done,  had  he  been  alive,  precisely  as  John 
Rogers  did.  No  bookseller,  at  such  a  cris  s,  would  have 
embarked  his  substance  in  the  undertaking,  as  Richard  Grafton 
(lid,  w  ithout  taking  care  to  Jivoid  that  sort  of  provocation,  which- 
was  not  absolutelv  necessary.  Poor  Coverdale  even  held  by  his 
darling  penance  almost  to  the  last,  lie  maintained  that  no  man 
should  be  made  offender  for  a  word, — and  least  of  all  one  which, 
as  he  conceived,  had  no  connection,  of  necessity,  with  that 
Roman  Sacrament  surrendered  everywhere  by  genuine  Protes¬ 
tantism.  In  turning  over,  the  other  day,  the  original  records 
of  the  Sccundo-Nicene  Council,  in  Father  Labbe,  we  were  struck 
w  ith  the  use  of  the  phrase  {xsT^yoi^v  sfiuXov,  as  merely  meaning 
‘  they  knelt  down,* 

From  the  Commonw  ealth  to  the  Revolution,  there  was  little  to 
remark  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  AVord  of  God.  The  Stuarts 
generally  were  no  patrons  to  any  enterprize  that  involved  the 
spiritual  or  temporal  w  elfare  of  their  subjects.  Their  tyranny  and 
falsehood  both  tended  to  expjitriate  those  who  were  the  very  salt 
of  the  earth.  Bankrupt  treasuries,  court  masquerades,  ruinous 
foreign  policy,  an  oppressive  hierarchy,  persecuted  puritanism, 
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suGj^uiiiJirv  civil  wj\rs,  a  restoration  involving  national ^  sliainc 
ancT  (leinoralization,  liberty  struggling  for  its  very  existenec, 
were  so  inanv  links  in  the  long  chain  ol  disaster,  which  extended 
froin  the  demise  of  Elizabeth  to  the  accession  of  William  the 
Third.  Royal  printers,  claiming  the  exclusive  privilege  of  print¬ 
ing  Bibles, \vent  the  ^^ay  of  all  other  monopolists,  and  delivered 
to'the  public  as  bad  an  article,  at  as  dear  a  price,  as  they  dai  ed. 
Several  editions,  however,  by  no  means  contemptible,  illustrated 
even  this  period,  through  the  exertions  of  private  individuah-. 
John  Field  published  a  correct  text;  and  John  Canne  :it 
Amsterdam,  produced  in  1641  the  first  version  of  the  inspin  d 
volume  with  marginal  references.  In  1680,  Thomas  Guy  con¬ 
tracted  with  Dutch  pressmen,  and  by  importing  Old  and  X(‘w 
Testaments,  helped  to  amass  his  then  almost  unparalleled  Ibr- 
tiinc;  so  that  it  maybe  doubted  whether  the  benefits  he  eon- 
ferred  on  the  souls  of  men  were  not  greater  than  those  which 
his  c'clebratcd  hospital  has  afforded  their  bodies.  After  tlic 
fitful  uneasy  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  George  the  First  paid 
some  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  to  correct  the  growing  in- 
aeciiracies  and  inelegance  of  the  current  editions  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  he  ordered  that  all  future  Bibles  should  be  printed  upon 
good  paper, — that  a  copy  of  each  impression  should  be  lodged 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
with  each  of  the  secretaries  of  state:  that  only  such  correctors 
of  the  sheets  should  be  employed  as  were  approved  of  by  these 
two  prelates ;  and  that  the  price  of  each  book  should  be  printed 
in  the  title-page.  Cndcr  Ids  successors,  Baskervillc  raised  the 
standard  of  scriptural  typography  much  higher;  and  in  176fi, 
Professor  Blayney  produced  his  folio  and  quarto  Bibles.  These 
were  said  to  have  undergone  an  accurate  revision  with  rcsjx'ct 
to  punctuation,  a  compjmson  of  the  italic  interpolations  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  a  rectification  and  marginal  translation 
of  the  proper  names,  the  headings  and  running  titles,  the  chro¬ 
nology  and  side  references.  \  ct  more  than  one  hundred  errors 
have  been  detected  since.  The  cheering  feature  meanwhile  was, 
that  the  good  seed  was  being  so  widely  sown  at  home  aiul 
abroad,  that  like  the  harvest  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  it  ndght  he 
reckoned  *  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much,  until  he  left 
numbering,  for  it  was  without  number.^  America,  too,  imitated 
the  man  of  Macedonia.  Her  cry  for  assistance  called  Bibles  as 
well  as  emigrants  across  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  verv  first 
e\er  beheld  by  the  Indians,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  New' 
W  orld,  was  an  English  copy,  in  the  year  1585.  An  American 
edition  was  not  printed  until  1782;  for  down  to  that  date, 
British  authority  had  never  permitted  its  colonial  ])resscs  to 
supply  the  bread  of  life ;  so  that  it  was  civil  libertv,  in  its  hour 
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of  triumph,  which  was  destined  to  have  the  houour  of  demon- 
stratiiig  its  intimate  coimectioii  with  the  fuH  and  unshackled 
development  of  divine  truth.  Throughout,  however,  the  long 
duration  of  our  transatlantic  power,  in  its  territorial  plenitude, 
religion  had  not  waned.  The  names  of  Roger  Williams,  John 
Eliot,  Cotton  Mather,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  David  Rrainerd, 
can  never  be  forgotten.  They  were  among  the  wise,  *  who  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  juid  they  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever.'  TJirough  their  instrumentality,  the  Word  had  free  conrse, 
and  was  glorified.  The  track  of  the  English  Bible  accompanied 
their  labours,  like  a  galiLxy  of  celestial  light.  When  the  thirteen 
pixivinces  had  erected  themselves  into  independent  states,  re¬ 
sults  began  to  appear  on  a  larger  scale.  America,  in  fact,  has 
re-acted  upon  the  mother  country.  In  1780,  whilst  we  were  at 
war  with  our  own  brethren,  to  say  nothing  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  the  first  Bible  society  w  as  formed  '  for  the  benefit 
of  soldiers  and  sailors.^  Then  succeeded  another  and  nobler 
era,  w  ith  the  aspect  of  which  none  can  be  unacquainted.  Our 
respected  author,  in  conclusion,  must  be  admitted  to  speak  for 
himself : — 

*  If  every  thing  in  the  condition  of  mankind  indicates  the  approach 
of  some  great  crisis,  is  it  not  more  than  observable,  that  in  this  our 
eminently  favoured  land,  all  things  else  appear  as  though  they  had 
conspired,  chiefly  to  render  more  conspicuous  or  glaring,  and 
certainly  far  more  inviting,  one  solitary  path  left  open  by  God  to 
British  Christians  as  such  ?  A  path  indeed,  to  which  as  far  as  they 
regard  their  common  standard,  they  appear  to  be  now  nearly  hedged 
up,  just  as  they  were  above  forty  years  ago,  by  the  fear  of  infidelity. 
A  path,  however,  in  which  they  may  proceed  in  the  largest  body, 
and  by  the  smallest  groups,  or  rather  by  botli  methods,  in  perfect 
Harmony.  That  path,  in  which  those  who  revere  divine  revelation 
as  their  common  charter  to  the  skies,  or  their  sheet-anchor  in  every 
storm,  can  still  meet;  and  meeting  with  success  their  common  foe, 
how'ever  divided  on  some  points,  can  only  the  more  tiiumphantly 
repel  the  charge  of  sectarianism.  That  path,  where  as  the  asperities 
of  discordant  sentiment  can  have  no  place,  so  every  acrimonious  or 
noxious  controversy  is  left  to  wither  down  to  its  root;  and  where, 
though  they  confute  no  heresies,  they  may  effect  what  is  better  still, 
cause  them  all  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten.  In  that  plain  path, 
where  diffusion  seems  to  be  the  one  idea,  that  cometli  out  from  the 
divine  throne  daily  ;  dispensing  with  a  bountiful  hand  the  sovereign 
balm  for  every  wound,  through  other  and  distant  climes,  the  parties 
so  engaged  are  in  the  way  of  being  twice  blessed  ;  and  there,  while 
working  in  the  rear  of  the  Almighty’s  most  determined  purpose  and 
highest  end,  ultimate  success  is  no  less  certain,  than  in  the  course  of 
nature  :  ‘  for  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven, 
and  returneth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring 
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forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the 
cater;  so  shall  iny  word  be,  that  goeth  forth  out  ot  my  mouth  :  it 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which 
I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  I  sent  it.  Vol. 
ii.,  pp.  67B— 679. 

Such  is  an  exceedingly  inn)erfect  sketch  of  a  work,  in  our 
judgment  liighly  valuable.  Its  style  and  length,  however,  will 
*1)0  probably  much  objected  to.  The  former  is  certainly  not 
attractive.  *  It  is  often  ponderous  and  uneven.  It  now  and  then 
descends  to  vulgarism;  whilst  there  appears  throughout  an 
affected  interchange  of  the  present  and  future  tenses,  which 
strikes  us  as  not  at  all  agreeable.  Carlyle  adopts  this  practice 
in  his  great  work  on  the  French  Revolution ;  but  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  it  growing  into  a  fashion.  Praetcr-perfects  best 
describe  past  events ;  although  of  course  a  skilful  master  may 
ever  and  anon  take  those  felicitous  liberties,  which  bring  the 
annals  of  history  before  our  eyes,  like  prospect  after  prospect  in 
nature.  An  abridgement  of  these  volumes  would  doubtless  be 
more  saleable,  and  in  every  wav  more  useful.  It  would  con- 
dense  the  important  matter,  concentrate  the  lights,  throw  back 
the  side  objects  into  their  proper  perspective,  introduce  perspi¬ 
cuity  wlicre  it  is  sometimes  much  wanted,  and  impart  graceful¬ 
ness  and  raciness  to  the  whole.  The  subject  is  so  noble  and 
appropriate;  the  learning  of  our  author  is  so  various,  and 
adapted  to  what  he  has  undertaken  ;  the  almost  boundless 
diffusion  of  the  Rible  so  animates  the  pious  mind  with  a  sense 
of  the  goodness  of  God  in  having  favoured  us  with  a  divine  reve¬ 
lation,  that  we  cannot  help  desiring  to  see  the  story  of  its  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  English  language  narrated  with  such  perfection,  as 
to  remind  one  of  ‘  apples  of  gold  set  in  pictures  of  silver.’  Mr. 
Anderson,  we  fed  persuaded,  will  pardon  our  freedom,  and 
allow  us  to  thank  him  cordially  for  the  entertainment  and  edifi¬ 
cation  with  which  his  pages  have  furnished  us.  The  portrait  of 
lyndale  forms  one  ot  the  most  beautiful  frontispieces  wdiich  \\c 
have  had  tlie  pleasure  ot  seeing  for  a  long  time.  May  his 
memory  never  fade  from  the  affections  of  British  Christendom  ! 
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Art.  VII.  Arrah  Neil;  or  Times  of  Old.  By  G.  P.  11.  James,  Esq.  In 
3  vols.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

We  arc  no  enemies  to  fiction,  wlietlier  in  prose  or  poetry.  With¬ 
in  legitimate  bounds,  and  under  the  control  of  sound  principles, 
it  is  a  fair  field,  which  may  be  profitably  cultivated,  and  out  of 
wliich  may  be  gathered  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
lessons  of  which  our  condition  admits.  The  wisest  men  have  in 
all  ages  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  wlicther  under  the  form  of 
fable,  parable,  or  story,  have  rendered  it  subservient  to  the  in¬ 
struction  and  improvement  of  mankind.  The  abuse  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  is  no  argument  against  the  thing  itself.  It 
may  be  admitted  to  any  extent  without  impugning  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  province,  or  reflecting  on  the  reputation  of  those 
who  labour  in  it.  If  the  plea  of  abuse  be  admitted  in  the  case 
of  fiction,  it  will  be  difficult  to  rebut  it  as  urged  against  logic 
or  erudition.  It  has  existed  in  tlic  latter  cases,  as  well  as  in 
the  former,  and  must  be  rejected  in  all,  if  the  consistency  and 
soundness  of  our  conclusions  be  preserved. 

The  human  mind  has  other  faculties  than  those  which  are 
strictly  logical.  It  is  not  merely  capable  of  appreciating  the  force 
of  a  demonstration,  or  of  tracing  out  the  several  links  of  a  chain 
of  reasoning,  but  is  imaginative  and  keenly  susceptible.  A  course 
of  training,  to  be  perfect,  must  have  respect  to  all  these  attributes, 
and  will  be  incomplete  just  as  it  fails  to  do  so.  An  exclusive 
cultivation  of  any  one  faculty,  or  set  of  faculties,  is  both  de¬ 
fective  and  injurious,  detrimental  to  mental  health,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  false  judgments  and  a  partial  view  of  human  life. 
This  is  true  on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  on  the  other;  «and  an 
adaptation,  therefore,  to  our  whole  nature  should  be  sought  in 
the  modes  of  training  wdiich  are  devised.  No  states  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable  can  be  neglected  without  injury. 
Some  men  arc  almost  inaccessible,  save  through  the  medium  of 
judgment ;  and  others,  except  through  that  of  imagination.  To 
address  the  former  wdth  any  prospect  of  success,  the  forms 
of  reasoning  and  the  severity  of  logic  must  be  preserved ;  whilst 
the  latter  will  remain  cold  and  inactive,  unless  the  warmth  of 
passion  or  the  blight  glow  of  fancy  be  thrown  Jiround  them, 
lienee  the  mathematician  and  the  poet,  as  types  of  the  two 
classes,  are  usually  deficient  in  some  essential  elements  of  hu¬ 
man  wisdom.  Their  intellects — using  the  term  in  its  broad  and 
comprehensive  signification — have  been  but  partially  cultivated. 
In  the  one  ease,  judgment — in  the  other,  imagination  only  has 
been  strengthened.  A  wide  portion  of  the  mental  domains  of 
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each  has  bocn  neglected,  and  an  unnatural  and  morbid  state  of 
intellect  has  in  consequence  been  formed. 

Now,  we  think  that  religious  people  have  erred  in  this  matter, 
Thev  have  looked  to  the  actual,  rather  than  to  the 
ditiou  of  things ;  have  confounded  the  abuse  of  fiction  with  fiction 
itself;  and  have  hence  inferred  that  the  vocation  of  the  novelist 
is  discreditable,  and  his  influence  uniformly  pernicious.  1  hat 
they  should  have  done  so,  we  do  not  much  wonder.  There  has 
been  much  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  mislead  them, 
and  the  inexperience  of  those  who  are  specially  exposed  to  the 
evil,  has  awakened  apprehensions  adapted  to  precipitate  their 
judgment.  That  the  great  mass  of  English  novels — to  say 
nothing  of  those  of  foreign  countries — are  suited  to  exert  a 
very  pernicious  influence,  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied  by  any 
religions  man.  Not  to  go  further  back  than  the  days  of  lidd¬ 
ing,  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  productions  without 
])crceiving  that,  in  addition  to  the  distorted  views  of  human 
life  and  character  exhibited,  they  confound  in  many  cases 
the  primary  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  hold  up  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  religion  of  the  heart,  and  throw  over  the  immoralities 
and  profanity  of  the  world  a  disguise  which  conceals  their  enor¬ 
mity,  and  weakens  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  young.  \Ve  are 
not  insensible  to  the  pre-eminent  talent  which  some  of  them 
exhibit.  This  talent  we  can  appreciate  at  its  full  worth;  but 
the  more  we  ponder  on  the  sagacity  of  Fielding,  in  his  delinea¬ 
tions  of  character,  and  on  the  skill  with  which  the  evolution  of 
his  plot  is  conducted,  the  deeper  becomes  our  conviction  of  the 
irrreligious  and  demoralizing  tendency  of  ^  Tom  Jones.^  It  is 
the  talent  of  the  novelist  wliich  gives  such  power  to  the  evil 
elements  he  wields.  The  empire  of  darkness  is  administered 
with  success,  in  consequence  of  the  splendid  powers  of  the  fallen 
archangel  which  rules  it.  If,  therefore,  the  question  to  be  de¬ 
cided  respected  simply  the  admittance  or  exclusion  from  the 
family  circle  of  such  publications,  we  could  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment.  On  no  terms,  and  for  no  consideration  whatever, 
would  we  consent  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  youth  a  class  of 
p\iblications  w  hose  pervading  element  is  immorality,  and  w  hose 
intluence,  to  whatever  extent  exerted,  is  detrimental  to  the 
purest  and  best  sentiments  of  our  nature. 

^  Hut  we  arc  not  reduced  to  this  alternative.  Another  and 
wiser  course  is  open  to  us — one  more  suited  to  our  mental  con¬ 
stitution,  and  belter  adapted  to  the  requirements  and  sympathies 
ot  the  young.  A  broader  and  deeper  philosophy  teaches  us  to 
eschew  whatever  does  violence  to  any  part  of  our  nature, — to 
kK)k  to  the  soundness  and  consistency  of  our  reasoning,  and 
never  to  reject  in  the  one  case  what  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  pro- 
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cedurc  in  many  otliers.  Now,  it  is  notorious  that  we  do  admit 
the  lej'itimacy  of  fiction  in  other  departments  of  literature.  A 
consiclerahlc  part  of  that  which  we  admire  Jis  poetry,  and  which 
passes  unchallenged  round  our  family  circles,  is  of  this  order ; 
and  il  would  therefore  be  as  just  to  reject,  on  this  account.  The 
Deserted  Village  of  Goldsmith,  as  to  refuse  admittance  to  his 
Mcar  of  JVakeJield.  There  may  be  other  grounds  on  which  the 
latter  should  be  excluded,  but  the  plea  of  fiction  cannot  be 
maintained  unless  the  former  be  banished  also.  Judicious  se¬ 
lection,  therefore,  is  that  which  should  be  attempted;  and  to 
this  we  are  specially  solicitous  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  matter  of  fact  is,  that  novels  are  read,  and  that 
nothing  we  can  do — even  if  so  disposed — would  prevent  their 
being  so.  The  indiscriminate  prohibition  of  the  class,  leads  to  a 
stealthy  and  most  pernicious  perusal  of  them.  They  are  received 
as  contraband  goods,  and  are  cautiously  concealed  from  the 
parent’s  or  tutor’s  eye.  Habits  of  deceit  are  thus  formed,  a 
j)ractical  lie  is  continually  told,  and  the  benefit  of  a  sounder  judg¬ 
ment  and  a  riper  experience,  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  works 
selected.  These  evils  it  is  possible  to  avoid,  by  the  guardians  of 
youth  soliciting  the  confidence  of  their  charge,  and  proffering  to 
them  such  an  admixture  of  light  literature,  including  works 
of  fiction,  as  may  beneficially  be  combined  with  severer  reading. 
We  know  parents  who  are  in.  the  habit  of  saying  to  their  elder 
children,  ‘  We  do  not  prohibit  the  whole  class  of  novels ;  but 
believing  the  greater  part  of  them  to  be  pernicious,  and  many 
shamefully  immoral,  wc  ask  you  to  confide  in  our  judgment, 
and  to  read  only  those  which  wc  approve.  As  a  recreation, 
and  even  as  a  useful  study,  wc  are  quite  willing  that  you 
should  combine  a  fair  proportion  with  other  courses  of  reading. 
As  the  body  needs  relaxation,  so  does  the  mind,  and  you 
niay  have  it  under  our  sanction,  and  with  the  benefit  of  our 
more  enlarged  knowledge.’  We  have  watched  this  course 
attentively,  and  as  it  is  founded  on  the  soundest  philosophy, 
so  wc  arc  persiuidcd  it  is  productive  of  the  best  results. 
We  would  willingly  pursue  these  remarks,  which  have  extended 
beyond  our  design,  but  must  turn  to  the  work  which  has  given 
rise  to  them. 

The  author  of  Arrah  Neil  belongs  to  the  best  class  of  our 
novelists.  lie  understands  his  vocation,  and  in  the  main  pur¬ 
sues  it  both  honestly  and  wisely.  Ilis  pages  are  never  defiled 
by  the  immoralities  to  which  we  have  referred,  neither  are  his 
delineations  of  character  and  human  life  adapted  to  corrupt  the 
heart,  or,  in  general,  to  mislead  the  judgments  of  his  readers. 
Mr.  James  regards  fiction  as  the  handmaid  of  truth,  and  with 
such  exceptions  only,  as  his  own  erroneous  views  give  rise  to, 
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employs  it  as  the  minister  of  virtue.  There  arc  few  writers,  m 
the  department  of  light  literature,  whose  productions  are  more 
unexceptionable  on  this  ground.  There  are  instances,  indeed, 
and  the  present  work  supplies  a  signal  example,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  advert,  in  which  his  own  false  view  of  men  has 
led  him  to  belie  the  truth  of  history,  and  to  administer  both 
censure  and  praise  in  the  inverse  ratio  in  which  they  were 
merited.  In  such  cases  we  regret  his  error,  and  feel  required, 
as  public  journalists,  to  warn  our  readers  against  it.  The  fault, 
however,  is  shared  in  common  with  a  large  class  of  historians 
and  controvertialists ;  though,  in  the  pages  of  a  novel, — and  in 
this,  consists  one  of  the  strongest  practical  objections  to  the 
class — there  is  most  danger  of  its  influencing  the  reader’s 
judgment.  > 

The  period  embraced  in  the  present  work  is  tliat  of  the  civil 
war.  The  long  parliament  had  met  in  November,  1640,  and, 
faithful  to  its  vocation,  had  employed  itself  in  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  tlie  vindication  of  the  subject’s  liberty.  For 
some  time  it  carried  everything  before  it.  Strafford  was  im¬ 
peached  and  beheaded.  Laud  w  as  imprisoned,  and  the  Commons 
House  protected  by  statute  Law  from  the  arbitrary  intervention 
of  the  prerogative.  Division  in  the  popular  forces,  however, 
soon  ensued.  The  policy  of  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Vane,  w  as 
too  radical  for  manv  of  tlieir  associates,  and  the  more  moderate 
and  timid  began  to  rally  for  the  crown.  In  1642  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  sword  would  be  appealed  to,  and  each  party 
began  preparations  for  its  use.  At  this  precise  period  the  story 
before  us  opens.  Charles  was  moving  towards  Nottingham, 
where  his  standard  was  erected  in  August  of  that  year;  and  the 
popular  leaders,  aw  are  of  his  intention,  were  resolved  to  meet 
force  with  force. 

At  the  side  of  a  fountain,  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  of  Bishop’s 
Merton,  the  residence  of  Lord  IValton,  sat  a  young  girl,  appa¬ 
rently  not  y  et  ^  ixtecn  years  old.  Her  appearance  yvas  that  of 
poverty  ;  ‘  her  apparel  scanty,  and  in  some  places  torn,  though 
scrupulously  clean.’  Her  beauty  yvas  striking,  and  there  yvas 
an  air  of  abstraction  and  melancholy  in  her  countenance,  as 
though  reason  were  somewhat  clouded.  She  gazed  on  the 
fountain,  as  it  communing  with  the  spirit  of  the  yvatcr,  and 
only  ix'casionally  averted  her  eyes,  yvhen  attracted  by  the  notes 
of  the  lark^  which  brought  a  smile,  syveet,  bland,  and  happy,  to 
her  lips.  Such  is  Amah  Neil,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  as  first 
introduced  to  the  reader.  The  reputed  grandchild  of  old  Ser¬ 
jeant  Neil,  and  noyv  an  unprotected  orphan,  she  sat  and 
watched  for  the  return  of  Lord  alton,  yvith  yvhom,  in  her 
childhood,  she  had  been  on  familiar  terms.  She  was  aware  of 
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some  (laiip;er  which  thrciitciicd  him  on  his  return  to  the  home  \ 
of  his  fathers,  and  was  desirous  of  putting  him  on  his  guard. 
Her  watch  was  for  a  long  time  fruitless;  but  at  length,  catching 
the  sounds  of  horses^  steps. 

‘  *  It  is  he  !’  she  cried,  with  a  smile,  *  It  is  he  !  I  know  the  puce, 

I  know  the  puce!’  and  running  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  she 
gazed  down  it,  while  a  horseman,  followed  by  three  servants,  came 
on  at  a  rapid  rate,  with  a  loose  rein  and  an  easy  seat.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  with  long  fair  hair,  and 
pointed  beard,  tall  and  well  made,  though  somewhat  slight  in  form, 
with  a  grave  and  even  stern  cast  of  features,  but  a  broad  high  fore¬ 
head,  clear  but  well-marked  brows,  and  lips  full  but  not  large.  His 
face,  as  I  have  said,  was  grave,  and  seemed,  as  he  rode  forward,  un¬ 
susceptible  of  any  but  a  cold,  thoughtful  expression,  till  suddenly 
Ids  eyes  lighted  on  the  poor  girl  who  was  watching  him,  when  a 
bright  and  beaming  smile  broke  over  his  whole  countenance,  and  a 
complete  change  took  place,  like  that  which  spreads  over  a  line 
country  when  the  storm  gives  place  to  sunshine. 

“Ah,  Arrah  Neill’  he  cried,  *my  poor  Arrah  Neil,  is  that  you 
come  back?  Where  is  your  grandfather,  poor  child,  have  they  set 
him  free  V  And  he,  too,  sprang  from  his  horse,  taking  the  young 
girl’s  hand  with  a  look  of  tender  compassion. 

‘  ‘No,  he  is  not  free,’  replied  Arrah  Neil;  ‘  he  never  will  be  free.' 

‘  ‘  Oh,  yes,’  answered  the  gentleman  ;  ‘  these  things  cannot  last  for 
ever,  Arrah.  Time  will  bring  about  changes,  I  doubt  not,  which 
will  deliver  him  from  wliatever  prison  they  have  taken  him  to  ?’ 

‘  ‘  Not  from  that  prison,’  answered  the  girl,  with  tears  rising  in  her 
eyes  ;  *  it  is  a  low  and  narrow  prison.  Lord  Walton.  I  told  them  he 
would  die  when  they  took  him;  and  he  only  reached  Devizes.  Hut 
they  are  happy  who  sleep — they  are  happy  who  sleep  ;’  and  sitting 
down  by  the  side  of  the  well,  she  fell  into  thought  again. 

*  The  stranger  stood  and  gazed  at  lier  for  a  moment,  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  word.  There  are  times  when  silence  is  more  eloquent  of  sym¬ 
pathy  than  the  choicest  words  of  condolence.  One  of  the  servants, 
however,  who  had  ridden  up,  and  was  holding  his  lord’s  horse,  burst 
forth  with  an  oath — ‘The  roundhead  rascals!  I  wish  I  had  my 
sword  in  their  stomachs !  The  good  old  man  was  worth  a  score  of 
them.’’ 

‘  ‘  Hush !’  said  his  master  sternly  ;  ‘  hush  !  no  such  words  in  my 
hearing,  Langan !’ — Vol.  i  pp.  12 — 14. 

Arrah  Xcil  was  pure  as  undrivcii  snow,  and  the  young 
uoblenuiu,  who  had  sided  at  first  with  the  parliament,  but  was 
now  inclining  to  the  king,  looked  upon  her  with  tenderness 
and  sympathy.  She  is  taken  to  the  mansion,  and  jilaced  under 
the  care  of  his  sister,  ‘  Sweet  Annie  AValton.^  The  return  of 
the  young  nobleman  had  been  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Karl  of  Hcverlev,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Sir  Francis  Clare. 
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Beverley  was  an  agent  of  the  king,  and  the  object  of  his  visit 
was,  to  induce  his  friend  to  take  part  with  the  monarch  in  the 
struggle  now  impending.  His  success  wjis  decided  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  some  parliamentary  commissioners  with  powers  to 
search  the  house  of  the  young  nobleman.  Attention,  however, 
was  for  a  moment  diverted  from  the  political  negotiation,  which 
had  brought  Lord  Beverley  to  Bishop’s  :Merton,  by  the  firing 
of  the  mansion,  which  broke  out  suddenly,  and  in  a  manner 
to  awaken  much  suspicion.  The  conduct  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  was  unceremonious  and  harsh,  and  Lord  Walton, 
having  sent  away  his  friend  wich  an  assurance  of  loyalty, 
seized  the  persons  of  the  parliamentary  officers,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  join  the  king.  His  troop,  which  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  was  composed  of  his  own 
retainers,  and  of  some  royalist  cavalrj’,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Randal,  with  whom  sened  Captain  Barccolt,  to  whom 
a  prominent  part  is  assigned  in  the  working  out  of  the  tale. 
The  progress  of  this  party  was  not  nnobsen  cd  by  the  parlia¬ 
mentarians,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  their  advance 
would  be  opposed.  Perceiving,  at  length,  that  a  battle  was 
inevitable.  Lord  Walton  sent  his  sister  and  Arrah  Neil,  w  ith 
tlieir  attendants,  to  a  small  copse,  situated  on  an  adjoining 
eminence,  whence  the  scene  of  the  approaching  struggle  could 
be  surveyed.  The  forces  of  the  parliament  were  too  powerful 
for  the  royalists,  whose  destruction  would  have  been  inevitable, 
but  for  the  presence  of  mind  and  courage  of  Arrah  Neil,  wdio 
forgot  all  personal  danger  in  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  her 
protector.  From  their  elevated  position,  the  ladies  could  sec 
a  small  path,  by  the  side  of  the  bridge  to  which  the  advancing 
party  approached,  that  led  to  a  fordable  part  of  the  river,  but 
which  was  concealed  from  the  cavaliers,  who  essayed  in  vain  to 
force  the  barricadoed  bridge.  The  scene  is  described  with  spirit 
and  brevitv  bv  ^Ir.  James. 

•  W^ith  anxious  eyes  Annie  Walton  and  Arrah  Neil  watched  the 
advance  of  the  larger  party  of  horse  towards  the  wood  before  them, 
although  neither  of  them  had  heard  the  exact  cause  of  alarm,  or 
were  aware  of  where  the  danger  w^as  to.be  apprehended,  or  what  was 
its  nature.  All  they  knew  was,  that  peril  lay  upon  the  onward  road  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  assiduities  of  Captain  Barecolt — who, 
riding  by  their  side  wherever  the  space  admitted  it,  endeavoured  to 
entertain  them  writh  some  of  the  monstrous  fictions  in  which  his 
imagination  was  accustomed  to  indulge— -they  listened  not  to  his 
tales,  they  scarcely  even  heard  his  words,  but,  with  their  eyes  turned 
constantly  to  the  road  they  had  just  quitted,  pursued  a  path,  forming 
with  it  an  acute  angle,  wrhich  led  round  the  back  of  a  large  piece  of 
water  that  lay  gleaming  before  them. 
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‘The  young  lady’s  eyes,  however,  were  Mill  f.jcd  v.f.cidcr 
brother’s  troop,  as  she  remained  half  way  up  the  little  mound,  with 
her  horse  turned  towards  the  road,  and  her  maids  behind,  with 
Arrah  Neil  upon  her  left  hand,  and  the  small  party  of  troopers  a 
little  in  advance. 

*  They  had  continued  thus  for  some  four  or  five  minutes  in  breath¬ 
less  expectation  of  what  was  to  come  next,  when  they  perceived  the 
troop  brought  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  an  apparent  consultation  take 
place  at  the  head  of  the  little  column.  At  that  moment  Annie 
\Valton  heard  one  of  the  troopers  just  before  her  say  aloud — ‘They 
have  barricaded  the  bridge,  that’s  clear  enough.’ 

‘  ‘  Good!’ — she  exclaimed  ;  ‘  what  will  they  do  V 

*  But  the  man,  although  he  heard  her  words,  only  turned  his  head 
over  his  shoulder  to  give  her  a  look,  without  making  any  reply. 

‘  ‘There  is  a  little  path,  lady,’  said  one  of  the  maids,  who,  placed 
higher  up  the  hill,  saw  more  distinctly  the  ground  beneath — ‘  there 
is  a  little  path  down  from  the  side  of  the  bridge  into  the  mcadv)W3 
below,  if  they  were  to  take  that  they  could  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
M  Ood,  and  I  should  think  could  cross  the  river,  for  it  spreads  out 
there  so  wide,  it  must  be  shallow.’ 

‘  ‘They  do  not  see  it,’  said  Annie  Walton  ;  ‘they  do  not  see  it 
for  the  bank.’ 

*  Almost  as  she  spoke,  a  considerable  body  of  foot  drew  out  from 
the  wood  ;  and  a  party  of  about  a  hundred  men  running  forward, 
drew  up  in  a  line  close  to  the  bridge,  and  opened  a  fire  of  musketry 
upon  the  small  troop  of  cavalry  which  occupied  the  road.  Several 

.horses  at  the  head  of  the  line  were  seen  to  plunge  violently,  and  one 
fell  with  its  rider.  The  next  instant  the  whole  were  in  motion,  a 
charge  was  made  upon  the  bridge  ;  and  for  a  few  moments  all  was 
confusion  and  disarray,  in  which  they  could  only  see  that  the  cava¬ 
liers  had  recourse  to  their  pistols,  and  were  endeavouring  apparently 
to  force  the  barjicade. 

‘  ‘  Oh!  the  path,  the  path  1’  cried  Annie  Walton.  ‘  If  any  man 
will  ride  and  tell  them  of  the  path,  and  that  they  can  ford  the  river 
below,  I  will  give  him  a  hundred  crowns.’ 

‘  One  of  the  troopers  was  instantly  dashing  forward,  but  the  man 
who  .had  been  left  in  command  called  him  back,  saying  that  they 
had  been  ordered  to  remain  there,  and  must  obey.  By  this  time  the 
charge  had  been  repulsed,  and  the  cavaliers  w'ere  retreating  under  a 
heavy  fire. in  some  disarray.  .  They  formed  again  with  great  rapidity, 
however,  behind  the  waggons  and  cariiages. 

‘Miss  Walton  remonstrated  against  the  recall  of  her  messenger  ; 
but  without  waiting  to  hear  the  reply,  Arrah  Neil  exclaimed — ‘  I 
will  go,  dear  lady,  I  will  go  ;’  and  shaking  her  rein,  she  put  the 
horse  to  its  speed,  and  darted  forward  before  any  one  could  stop 
her. 

'  ‘I  will  go,  too,’  cried  Annie  Waltom  ‘  Why  should  she  risk 
her  life,  and  a  sister  fear.*  And  thus  sayii»g,  she  struck  her  horse 
with  the  whip  and  followed.  In  a  moment,  without  uttering  a  word^ 
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tho  stout  yeoniuii,  Hurst,  was  by  the  lady’s  side;  but  Arrah  Neil 
outsped  them  both,  and  rode  direct  for  the  path  she  had  observed. 
Without  fear,  without  pause,  the  devoted  girl  rode  on,  although,  us 
soon  08  ever  she  was  perceived  from  the  bridge,  the  shots  began  to 
drop  around  her,  for  her  object  was  instantly  divined,  and  no  con¬ 
sideration  for  her  sex  restrained  the  soldiery. 

'  ‘This  way,  lady,  this  way,’ cried  Hurst,  turning  to  the  left; 

*  we  can  speak  to  them  over  the  dyke,  and  we  shall  be  further  from 
the  fire.’ 

‘  They  were  now  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Lord  Walton’s 
party,  and  he  was  seen  at  the  head  of  the  troop  gesticulating  vehe¬ 
mently  to  his  sister  to  keep  back. 

‘  *  Hide  away,  iny  dear,  ride  away,’  cried  Hurst,  *  I  will  go  on  ;’ 
but  at  that  moment  a  shot  struck  his  charger,  and  horse  and  rider 
went  down  together.  Miss  Walton,  however,  rode  forward,  seeing 
the  good  yeoman  struggling  up;  and  Arrah  Neil,  too,  pursued  her 
way,  reached  the  bridge,  dashed  up  the  path,  entered  the  road,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  fire,  galloped  on  till,  when  within  ten  yards  of 
the  carriages,  a  ball  struck  the  animal  in  the  haunches,  and  he. 
reared  violently  with  the  pain.  She  still  kept  her  seat,  however, 
till  Lord  Walton,  spurring  forward,  seized  the  bridle  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  just  as  the  horse  fell,  and,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  rolled  over  into  the  dyke. 

‘‘Good  God!  what  is  it?’  exclaimed  Charles  Walton,  bearing 
her  back  behind  the  waggons.  *  Annie,  Annie,  ride  away,’  he 
shouted  to  his  sister ;  *  if  you  love  me,  ride  away.* 

‘  There  is  a  path  down  by  the  bridge — the  river  is  fordable  below,’ 
exclaimed  Arrah  Neil :  *  there  are  no  dykes  beyond  the  stream.  All 
is  clear  on  that  side.’ 

‘  ‘  l.,ook,  look!  Charles,’  cried  Miss  Walton,  pointing  with  her 
hand,  'there  is  a  body  of  cavalry  drawing  out  from  the  village,  and 
some  one  riding  at  full  speed  towards  our  people  on  the  hill.’ 

*  ‘Friends,  on  my  life!’  cried  Major  Randal.  'Now,  fiiir  aid- 
de-camp,  gallop  round  there  to  the  right,  and  keep  out  of  fire.  Tell 
your  people  to  charge  the  Roundheads  in  the  front,  while  those  from 
the  village  take  them  on  the  flank,  and  we  do  the  best  we  can  on  the 
right.  NV hat  was  that  you  said,  pretty  maid?’  he  continued,  ad¬ 
dressing  Arrah  Neil — '  a  path  down  by  the  bridsre — the  stream  for¬ 
dable?’  ® 

'  Ride  away,  Annie,  ride  away,’  cried  Lord  Walton — 'more  to 
the  right,  more  to  the  right.’ 

'  '  We  must  push  forward  the  carriages  and  carts,’  said  Major 
Randal ;  '  they  will  give  us  some  shelter.  Where  this  girl  came  up, 
there  can  wc  go  down.’ 

' '  1  saw  the  path  quite  clear, ’said  one  of  the  men.’ — ib.pp.  151 — 150. 

1  *  ,  were  those  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  and  tlic 

parliamentary’  infantiy’  were  of  course  repulsed.  One  circum¬ 
stance  oidy  shaded  the  victory.  Arrah  Neil  was  missing,  and 
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after  the  most  diligent  search  no  doubt  remained  that  she  had 
been  carried  off  by  a  ^Ir.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  whom  liord  Walton  had  arrested  at  Ilishop^s  Merton. 
This  bad  man,  whose  character  as  the  representative  of  a  chiss, 
— for  as  such  it  will  be  understood,  and  is  obviously- intended — 
is  the  grand  defect  of  the  work,  conveys  the  unhappy  girl  to  Hull, 
where  the  mystery  of  her  early  life  begins  to  clear  up.  The 
abstraction  of  her  countenance  had  arisen  from  confused  and 
dreamy  thoughts,  which  she  could  not  reduce  to  definite  and 
intelligible  forms.  Cloudy  visions,  of  a  beautiful  and  happy 
past,  were  perpetually  floating  before  her,  which  she  could  not 
understand,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  harmonise  with  the 
destitute  and  cheerless  character  of  the  present.  Her  imagi¬ 
nation  was  too  much  fascinated  to  deal  with  the  gross  outward ; 
and  the  passer  by,  judging  superficially  of  her  character,  attri¬ 
buted  to  something  like  mental  imbecility,  what  really  sprung 
from  the  intense  though  subtle  activity  of  her  spirit. 

They  had  arrived  at  Hull,  the  beautiful  Arrah  Neil,  and  her 
heartless,  hypocritical  captor,  !Mr.  Dry.  Having  obtained  some 
clue  to  her  parentage,  his  object  in  visiting  llidl  was  to 
investigate  the  matter  further,  with  the  intention,  if  his  suspi¬ 
cions  were  confirmed,  of  forcing  her  into  a  marriage  with  him¬ 
self.  He  represented  the  young  girl  as  his  ward,  and  intimated 
to  the  landlady  of  the  Swan  that  her  intellect  was  disordered. 
The  following  throws  some  light  on  the  history  of  Arrah  Neil, 
and  was  the  first  clue  she  obtained  to  her  real  parentage : — 

‘  The  moment  Mr.  Dry  was  gone,  the  good  woman  called  to  the 
cook,  and  ordered  a  very  substantial  dinner  for  the  party  which  had 
just  arrived ;  but  then  putting  her  hand  before  her  eyes,  she  stood 
for  the  space  of  a  minute  and  a  half  in  the  centre  of  the  tap-room,  as 
if  in  consideration,  then  saying,  *  I  won’t  tell  him  anything  about  it 
— There  is  something  strange  in  this  affair ;  I  am  not  a  woman  if  I 
don’t  find  it  out.’  She  then  hurried  up  to  the  room  where  she  had 
left  Arrah  Neil,  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in. 

‘  The  poor  girl  was  leaning  on  the  sill  of  the  open  window,  gazing 
up  and  down  the  street.  Her  face  was  clear  and  bright;  her  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  eyes  were  full  of  intellect  and  fire  ;  the  look  of  doubt  and 
inward  thought  was  gone ;  a  change  had  come  over  her,  complete 
and  extraordinary.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  awakened  from  a 
dream. 

*  When  the  landlady  entered,  Arrah  immediately  turned  from  the 
window,  and  advanced  towards  her.  Then  laying  her  hand  upon 
her  arm,  she  gazed  in  her  face  for  a  moment  so  intensely  that  the 
poor  woman  began  to  be  alarmed. 

*  'I  am  sure  I  recollect  you,*  said  Arrah  Neil.  *  Have  you  not 
been  here  long  ?’ 

‘  *  For  twenty  years,’  replied  the  hostess ;  *  and  for  five  and  twenty 
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before  that  in  the  house  next  door,  from  which  I  married  into 
this.’ 

*  *  And  don’t  you  recollect  me  ?  ’  asked  Arrah  Neil. 

*  *No/  replied  the  landlady.  ‘1  do  not;  though  I  think  I  have 
seen  some  one  very  like  you  before — but  then  it  was  a  taller  lady — 
much  taller.’ 

‘  ‘  So  she  was,’  cried  Arrah  Neil.  ‘  What  was  her  name  V 

*  *  Nay.  I  can’t  tell,  if  you  can’t,’  replied  the  landlady. 

*  ‘  1  know  what  I  called  her,  but  1  know  nothing  more,’  answered 
Arrah  Neil.  ‘1  called  her  mother— and  perhaps  she  was  my 
mother.  1  called  her  mother  as  I  lay  in  that  bed,  with  my  head 
aching,  my  eyes  burning,  and  my  lips  parched;  and  then  I  fell  into 
a  long  deep  sleep,  from  which  1  woke,  forgetting  all  that  went  be* 
fore  ;  and  she  was  gone !’ 

'  '  Ay !’  cried  the  landlady;  *  and  are  you  that  poor  little  thing?’ 
and  she  gazed  upon  her  for  a  moment  with  a  look  ol  sad,  deep  inte¬ 
rest.  The  next  instant  she  cast  her  arms  round  her,  and  kissed  her 
tenderly.  *  Ah,  poor  child  !’  she  said  at  length,  with  tears  in  her 
'  eyes,  'those  were  sad  times — sad  times  indeed!  ’T  was  when  the 
fever  was  raging  in  the  country.  Sad  work  in  such  days  for  those 
who  lodge  strangers  I  It  cost  me  my  only  one.  A  man  came  and 
slept  in  that  bed,  he  looked  ill  when  he  came,  and  worse  when  he 
went.  Then  came  a  lady  and  a  child,  and  an  old  man,  their  servant, 
and  the  house  was  full,  all  but  this  room  and  another ;  and  ere  they 
had  been  here  long,  my  own  dear  child  was  taken  with  the  fever. 
She  was  near  your  own  age,  perhaps  a  year  older;  and  I  told  the 
lady  over  night,  so  she  said  she  would  go  on  the  morrow,  for  she  was 
afraid  for  her  darling.  But  before  the  morning  came,  you  too  were 
shaking  like  a  willow  in  the  wind,  and  then  came  on  the  burning  fit, 
and  the  third  day  you  began  to  rave',  and  knew  no  one.  The  filth 
day  my  poor  girl  died,  and  for  a  whole  day  I  did  not  see  you — I  saw 
nothing  but  my  dear  child.  On  the  next,  however,  they  came  to  tell 
me  the  lady  had  fallen  ill,  and  I  came  to  watch  you,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  there  was  something  betw’een  you  and  my  poor  liUcy — I 
knew  not  what — you  had  been  sisters  in  sickness,  and  I  thought  you 
nught  be  sisters  in  the  grave.  I  cannot  help  crying  when  I  think  of 
it* — Oh,  those  were  terrible  days ;’  And  the  poor  woman  wiped  her 
eyes. 

'  *  But  my  mother,’  cried  Arrah  Neil — ‘  my  mother  V  ' 

Some  day  I  will  show  you  where  she  lies,’  answered  the  hostess; 
and  Arrah  wept  bitterly,  for  a  hope  was  crushed  out  to  its  last 
spark. 

*  She  got  w’orse  and  worse,’  continued  the  landlady ;  *  and  she  too 
lost  her  8en^es,  but  just  as  you  were  slowly  getting  a  little  belter,  she 
suddenly  regained  her  mind  ;  and  I  was  so  glad,  for  I  thought  she 
w  ould  recover  too ;  but  the  first  w’ords  she  spoke  w'ere  to  ask  alter  you. 
1  told  her  you  were  much  better;  and  all  she  said  was,  '  I  should  wish 
to  see  her  once  more  before  I  die,  if  it  may  be  done  without  harming 
her;  and  then  I  knevv  that  she  w'as  going.  I  and  the  old  servant  car¬ 
ried  )ou,  just  as  you  u’cre,  and  laid  you  on  her  bed,  and  she  kissed  you. 
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and  prayed  God  to  bless  and  keep  you  ;  but  you  were  weak  and  dozy, 
aiiil  she  would  not  have  you  wakened,  but  made  us  take  you  back ; 
and  then  she  spoke  long  with  the  old  man  in  a  whisper ;  but  all  I 
heard  was,  *You  promise,  Neil — you  promise  on  your  salvation.’ 
He  did  promise — though  1  did  not  know  what  it  was.  Then  she  said, 

*  Recollect,  you  must  never  tell  her,  unless  it  be  recovered.’  Reco¬ 
vered  or  reversed,  she  said,  I  remember  not  well  which,  but  IVoin 
that  moment  she  said  nothing  more,  but  to  ask  for  some  water,  and 
so  she  went  on  till  the  next  morning,  just  as  day  was  dawning,  and 
then  she  departed.’ 

*  ♦  * 

‘  *  It  is  as  strange  to  me  as  to  you,’  said  Arrah  Neil ;  '  for,  as  I 
tell  you,  1  seemed  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  for  a  time  1  forgot 
all ;  but  since  then  all  the  things  which  occurred  before  that  time 
have  troubled  me  sadly.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  had  a  dream,  and  I 
recollect  a  castle  on  a  hill,  and  riding  with  a  tall  gentleman,  who  was 
on  a  great  black  horse,  while  1  had  a  tiny  thing,  milk  white;  and  I  re¬ 
member  many  servants  and  maids — oh  !  and  many  things  I  have  never 
seen  since  ;  but  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  real  or  a  mere  fancy, 
till  I  came  into  this  town,  and  I  saw  the  street  which  I  used  to  look 
at  from  the  window,  and  the  sign  of  the  house  that  1  used  to  watch  as 
it  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  Then  I  was  sure  it  was  real ;  and 
your  face,  too,  brought  a  thousand  things  back  to  me  ;  and  when  I 
saw  the  room  where  I  had  been,  I  felt  inclined  to  weep,  I  knew  not 
why. — Well,  well  may  I  w'eep  !’ 

‘  ‘  Rut  who  is  this  old  man  who  is  w’ith  you  V  asked  the  landlady, 
suddenly.  *  He  is  not  the  old  servant,  who  w^as  as  aged  then  as  he 
is  now  ;  and  what  is  this  tale  he  tells  of  your  being  his  ward,  and 
mad  V 

‘‘Mad?’  cried  Arrah  Neil — ‘mad!  Oh,  no!  ’Tis  he  that  is 
wicked,  not  I  that  am  mad.  He  and  another  dragged  me  away  from 
those  who  protected  me,  and  were  good  to  me — kind  Annie  Walton, 
and  that  noble  lord  her  brother,  w’hile  they  were  fighting  on  the 
moors  beyond  Coventry.  I,  his  ward  !  He  has  no  more  right  to 
keep  me  from  my  friends  than  the  merest  stranger,  lie  is  a  base, 
bad  man — a  hypocrite — a  cheat.  What  he  wants,  what  he  wishes, 

J  know  not.  liut  he  had  my  poor  old  grandfather  dragged  away  to 
prison,  and  he  died  by  the  road.’ 

‘‘Your  grandfather!’  said  the  widow' — ‘  what  w’as  his  name?* 

“Neil,’  answ’ered  ttie  poor  girl ;  ‘  that  was  the  name  he  always 
went  by.’ 

‘  ‘  Why,  that  w’as  the  old  servant,’  said  the  hostess.* — ib.  pp.  287 — 
295. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  disclose  the  particulars  of  Arrah 
NciRs  parentage,  or  to  forestall  the  interest  of  Mr.  James's 
volumes.  Suthcc  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  she  is  released  from 
the  custody  of  Mr.  Dry  Jiud  restored  to  the  AV«altons,  by  whom 
she  is  regarded  w  ith  increased  interest,  and  w  atched  over  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  fraternal  afl'cetion.  In  the  meantime,  otlier 


no 
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personages  are  on  the  stage.  The  plot  thickens,  and  the  skill 
of  the  narrator,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  his  story,  grows  upon 
the  r(*ader.  Tjord  Beverley,  accompanied  by  Captain  Barccolt, 
proceed  towards  France,  on  a  mission  from  the  king;  but,  being 
intercepted  bv  an  English  cruizer,  are  carried  prisoners  into 
Hull,  then  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Ilotham.  They 
assume  the  character  of  French  officers,  and  the  part  of  tlie 
latter,  more  especially,  is  acted  with  inimitable  skill.  Under 
the  name  of  Captain  Jersval  he  obtains  the  confidence  of  the 
governor,  and  is  employed  in  surveying  the  fortifications,  the 
result  of  which,  as  our  readers  need  scarcely  be  told,  is  his 
escape  from  the  town.  Subsequently  rejoined  by  Lord  Beverley, 
whose  departure  from  Hull  had  been  facilitated  by  the  governor, 
they  bore  elieering  intelligence  to  the  king  of  his  disposition  to 
surrender  the  town  to  his  majcsty^  The  royal  forces  conse¬ 
quently'  moved  northwards,  and  the  Earl,  with  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  a  true  eavalier,  undertook  to  re-enter  Hull,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  design  of  the  governor.  On  the  road  thither  he 
was  joined  by  Barecolt,  wiio,  united  to  the  boastful  spirit  of 
Falstaff,  a  courage  and  fidelity  to  which  Shakspere’s  knight 
makes  no  j)retensions. 

A  great  change  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  place  in  Hull. 
Suspecting  the  design  of  the  king,  nnd  mistrusting  Sir  John 
Ilotham,  the  p«arliamcnt  had  sent  thither  some  officers  of  ap¬ 
proved  fidelity,  who  at  once  acted  as  a  check  on  the  governor, 
and  prepared  the  fortifications  to  resist  the  assault  which  was 
anticipated.  The  governor  was  further  disabled  by  a  severe 
attack  of  gout,  so  that  when  Lord  Beverley',  having  entered  tljc 
town,  demanded  in  the  foreign  accent  formerly  assumed,  to 
speak  to  him,  he  was  introduced  to  his  son.  Colonel  Ilotham, 
a  man  of  a  different  temper  and  far  more  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  parliament  than  his  father.  The  result  w  as  an  arrest  of 
the  Earl,  whose  pass  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Colonel  as  a 
forged  instrument.  \\  hat  follow'ed,  on  the  morning  when  the 
former  was  arraigned  before  a  summary  court-martial,  will  he 
best  described  in  the  words  of  our  author.  The  extract,  which  w  e 
abridge,  illustrates  at  least  one  feature  of  the  times,  and  so  far 
relieves  the  dark  shade  which  ^Ir.  James  throws  over  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  parliament. 

*  After  pausing  for  a  moment,  while  the  earl  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  table  us  we  have  described,  the  parliamentary  commander  de¬ 
manded,  in  a  sharp  tone, — 

*  *  What  is  your  name  ?’ 

*  *  Not  knowing  that  you  have  any  authority  to  ask  it,’  replied 
the  carl,  with  perfect  calmness,  *  I  shall,  most  undoubtedly,  refuse 
to  answer.* 
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'That  will  serve  you  little,  sir,’  said  one  of  the  men  from  London  ; 

'  for  if  you  do  refuse,  the  court  will  proceed  to  try  you  without 
farther  ceremony.’ 

'  ‘  What  court?’  demanded  the  carl.  '  I  see  live  persons  sitting 
round  a  table,  but  no  court.’ 

'  ‘  This,  sir,  is  summary  court-martial,’  replied  Colonel  llothum, 

‘  called  to  try  a  person  accused  ol  entering  a  garrisoned  town  as  a 
spy.’ 

'  *  With  a  pass  from  the  governor  ?’  added  Lord  Beverly,  em¬ 
phatically. 

'  •  But  that  pass,  w'c  have  every  reason  to  believe,’  replied  Colonel 
llotham,  ‘was  obtained  by  a  false  representation  of  your  name  and 
quality,  and  as  such  was  invalid.’ 

‘  ‘  That  point  will  be  easily  established,’  replied  the  carl,  ‘  by 
calling  the  governor  himself.  I  maintain  that  he  gave  it  to  me  with 
full  knowledge  of  my  person ;  and  I,  therefore,  require  that  he  be 
called,  to  testify  as  to  the  validity  of  the  pass  which  you,  sir,  most 
dishonourably  and  dishonestly  tore  to  pieces  last  night.’ 

*  *  * 

‘  ‘  Had  he  a  pass?’  demanded  the  preacher  officer  of  the  train¬ 
bands,  turning  gloomily  to  Colonel  llotliam. 

‘  ‘He  had,  but  under  a  feigned  name,’  replied  Hotham. 

‘  ‘  What  proof  have  you?’  demanded  the  enthusiast.  ‘  l^emember, 
sir,  ‘  whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  !’ 
If  you  bring  not  your  father  to  testify,  how  can  we  know  that  this 
safe  conduct  was  wrongly  obtained  ?’ 

‘  Colonel  Hotham’s  cheek  turned  red,  for  he  loved  not  such  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  and  he  paused  for  a  moment  ere  he  replied,  feeling  that  he 
was  angry,  and  fearing  that  ho  might  commit  himself. 

*  *  * 

‘‘Bring  in  the  prisoner  first,*  said  Colonel  Hotham;  *  wc  will 
confront  them  together,  gentlemen.* 

‘  A  pause  ensued  for  the  space  of  about  two  minutes,  during  which 
no  one  spoke,  except  one  of  the  officers  of  the  train-bands,  who  said 
a  few  words  to  the  other  in  a  low  voice,  and  then  the  door  opened  ; 
and  turning  round  his  head,  the  earl,  as  he  had  apprehended,  beheld 
the  renowned  Captain  Barccolt  marched  in  amongst  some  soldiers. 
As  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  the’  worthy  officer  had  found  himself 
in  such  an  unpleasant  position,  he  showed  himself  very  little  dis¬ 
turbed  by  his  situation,  and  walked  up  to  the  end  of  the  table  with  a 
bold  countenance,  smoothing  down  his  mustachios,  and  drawing  his 
beard  to  a  point  between  his  fingers,  as  if  he  had  not  had  time  to 
complete  his  toilette  ere  he  was  brought  from  the  inn. 

*  The  cool  self-sufficiency  of  his  air  seemed  to  move  the  wrath  of 
Colonel  Hotham,  who  instantly  addressed  him,  saying, — 

‘  ‘  What  is  your  name,  fellow  ?’ 

‘  ‘  I  be  not  your  fellow,  sair,’  replied  Barecolt,  boldly,  'and  am 
not  so  call.  My  name  were  Captain  .Jersval,  for  your  service,  gentle¬ 
men.’ 

‘  ‘  And  now  speak  out,  and  speak  the  truth,’  continued  the  colonel, 
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while  Barccolt  bowed  ceremoniously  round  the  table  ;  *  leave  your 
mumming,  sir,  and  answer.  Who  is  this  person,  with  whom  you 
entered  the  town  yesterday  evening  ?  Answer  truly,  for  your  life 
depends  upon  it.* 

*  ‘Begar,  it  were  one  very  difficult  thing  for  me  to  tell,*  replied 
Barecolt,  in  the  same  unconcerned  tone.  *  First,  sair,  it  cannot 
alway  be  easy  to  tell  who  one  be  oneself;  and  much  more  uneasy  to 
tell  who  de  oder  man  be.* 

*  ‘  What  does  the  fool  mean  ?*  demanded  one  of  the  roundhead 
officers ;  *  Not  always  easy  to  tell  who  you  are  yourself!  What  do 
you  mean,  man  ?* 

‘‘Why,  sair,*  replied  Barecolt,  with  an  agreeable  laugh,  ‘one 
day  not  so  very  long  lime  ago,  I  met  wid  one  saucy  man  who  to  my 
face — to  my  very  beard,  sair — swear  I  was  one  oder  man  but  myself. 
He  swear  I  were  not  Jersval  but  Barecole — one  Capitaine  Barecole, 
a  very  great  man  in  dese  parts — a  famous  man,  I  hear’ 

*  Cease  this  foolery,  sir,’  cried  Colonel  Hotham ;  ‘  and  answer  my 
question  directly,  or  prepaie  to  walk  out  to  the  water-gate,  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  volley.  Who  is  the  person,  I  say,  now  standing  beside 
you  ?* 

‘  ‘  Pardi !  how  de  devil  should  I  know  V  rejoined  Barecolt,  with 
some  heat  of  manner ;  ‘  I  have  seen  him  twice,  dat  is  all ;  once 
aboard  de  sheep  where  he  was  very  seek,  and  once  I  meet  him  just 
half  a  league  out  of  do  gate.  We  were  chase  hard  by  a  party  of 
w  hat  you  call  cavalier  malignant,  and  ride  togeder  for  our  lifes  V 

‘  ‘  That  is  true,  for  I  saw  them,*  said  one  of  the  officers  of  the  train- 
bands. 

‘  ‘  And  do  you  pretend  to  say  you  do  not  know  his  name  ?’  de¬ 
manded  Colonel  Hotham,  gazing  with  the  fierceness  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  upon  the  worthy  captain’s  face. 

‘  *  Oh,  I  think  1  heard  his  name  on  board  de  sheep,*  answered 
Barecolt;  ‘but  I  cannot  be  too  sure.  Let  me  see.  It  was  de 
Colonel  do  Mery  ;  w’as  it  not,  that  you  told  me  sair  ?*  and  he  turned 
to  the  earl  with  a  low  bow.’ — vol.  iii.,  pp.  159 — 65. 

Failing  in  this  witness,  ^fr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  was  next 
introduced,  who  speedily  identified  the  Earl,  on  whom  sentence 
of  death  was  summarily  passed,  the  military  preacher  alone 
protesting  against  the  verdict.  We  must  indidge  in  another 
brief  extract,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  be  acquainted  with 
the  issue  of  this  strange  scene. 

‘  *  \  oung  man,*  said  the  military  preacher,  addressing  Hotham  in 
a  solemn  tojie,  *  if  you  give  a  man  in  bonds  a  chance,  it  should  be  a 
fair  one.  Such  has  not  been  afforded  the  prisoner. — Whv  did  you 
tear  the  paper? — \V  hy  do  you  now  refuse  to  confront  him  with  the 
w'itncss  he  calls  ? — and  if  that  witness  be  too  ill,  why  not  wait  till  he 
be  well,  as  he  requires  ?  liy  not — it  not  to  doom  him  to  death  at 

}our  pleasure?  1  will  go  no  farther  in  this — I  wash  my  hands  of 
tins  blood.’ 

\\  oil,  then,  wc  will  put  it  to  the  vote !’  cried  Colonel  Ilotliani; 
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fiercely,  'and  look  to  yourself,  Captain  Marsh.  He  that  puts  his 
liand  to  the  plough,  must  not  turn  back. — Look  to  yourself,  1  say.’ 

•  ‘  I  will,’  replied  the  old  officer  of  the  trainbands;  ‘  and  I  am  not 
to  be  frightened  from  a  righteous  course  by  loud  words  or  frowning 
brows.  1  fear  not  what  man  can  do  unto  me.’ 

'  'Pshaw!’  cried  Colonel  llotham,  turning  away.  *  Your  verdict, 
sir,  upon  these  two  men — guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?’ 

•'Guilty,’  said  the  Londoner  to  whom  he  spoke,  without  a 
moment’s  pause. 

'  •  Guilty,’  said  the  other,  on  the  colonel’s  left,  answering  a  mere 
look. 

‘  '  I  doubt,’  replied  Captain  Marden  of  the  train-bands,  when 
Hotham  turned  to  him. 

'  '  But  I  do  not,’  rejoined  that  officer  ;  '  and  I  say  guilty  too — so 
there  are  three  voices  against  two.  They  are  condemned.  Take  them 
hence  to  the  water-gate,  call  out  a  file  of  men,  and  the  rest  as  yester¬ 
day.  I  spare  you  the  rope.  Lord  Beverley,  in  consideration  of  your 
rank.  You  shall  die  as  a  soldier.* 

•  ‘And  you  as  a  murderer!’  shouted  Barecolt,  rushing  towards 
him  so  suddenly,  that  he  caught  him  by  the  throat  with  both  hands, 
before  any  one  could  interpose. 

•  The  two  parliamentary  officers  drew  theirs  words  ;  the  guards  were 
rushing  up  from  the  door  ;  but,  under  the  strong  pressure  of  Captain 
Barecolt’s  fingers.  Colonel  llotham  was  turning  black  in  the  face,  and 
might  have  been  strangled  before  he  could  be  delivered;  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  voice  was  heard,  exclaiming,  ‘Halt!  Not  a  man  stir! 
Guard  the  door  !’  and  all  was  silence. 

‘Captain  Barecolt  slightly  relaxed  his  grasp;  the  parliamentary 
officers  drew  back;  and  Sir  John  llotham,  with  an  excited  and 
angry  countenance,  and  evidently  in  great  pain,  walked  up  the  room, 
and  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

•  ‘  What  is  all  this  ?’  he  demanded,  ‘  Unloose  my  son,  sir. — What 
is  the  meaning  of  this,  Colonel  llotham  ?’ 

'  ‘  Pardi,  I  will  unloose  him — now,  you  be  come,  governor,’  replied 
Barecolt,  taking  away  his  hands,  and  drawing  back ;  ‘  but,  begar,  if 
you  had  not  come,  he ’d  be  strangle.’ 

Colonel  llotham  sank  in  a  chair,  gasping  for  breath,  and  one  of 
the  officers  from  London  took  upon  liim  to  reply.  ‘  Ihis  is  a 
court-martial.  Sir  John,  summoned  to  try - ’ 

•  ‘  And  by  whose  authority  V  demanded  the  governor  fiercely ; 
•who  dares  to  summon  a  court-martial  in  Hull  but  myself?’ 

•  ‘  But  you  w'ere  ill,  sir,’  replied  the  officer,  'and  Colonel  Hotham 
judged  it  expedient  to  summon  us.’ 

•  *  He  did  !  did  he  ?’  cried  the  governor.  'Colonel  Hotham,  give 
up  your  sword. — You  are  under  arrest.  Remove  him,  guards. 
Take  him  away.  This  is  no  court — all  its  proceedings  are  illegal, 
and  so  shall  be  dealt  with.  Gentlemen,  you  are  dismissed.  Away  ! 
We  have  had  too  much  of  you.’ — ib,  pp.  170—175. 
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The  sDbsequent  course  of  the  narrative,  and  the  various 
fortunes  of  the  other  dramatis  persoTKB,  must  be  learnt  from  the 
volumes  themselves.  Before  parting,  however,  from  Mr.  James, 
we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  a  serious  blemish,  which 
attaches  to  his  stor}%  taken  as  a  whole.  W e  do  not  refer  to 
any  mere  literary  faults,  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
point  out  such.  These  are  trifling,  compared  with  what  we 
have  in  view,  and  for  which,  in  the  degree  here  exhibited, 
we  were  not  prepared.  We  had  thought  the  time  was  passed 
when  men  of  any  pretensions,  in  whatever  department  of 
literature  they  employ  themselves,  would  venture  on  such  a 
distorted  representation,  as  Mr.  James  has  given,  of  the  two 
great  parties  into  which  the  English  nation  was  then  divided. 
It  betokens  great  ignorance  on  his  part,  or  a  degree  of  preju¬ 
dice,  still  more  discreditable.  Either  be  knows  not  the  men, 
whose  principles  and  character  he  undertakes  to  sketch,  or  is 
so  virulently  hostile  to  their  memory  as  wilfully  to  exhibit  an 
exception  as  the  rule, — a  low  minded,  sordid,  and  base  hypocrite 
as  their  exampLar  and  mouthpiece.  That  there  were  hypocrites 
amongst  the  adherents  of  the  parliament  we  readily  admit — 
men  whose  God  was  self,  wdiose  paradise  was  earth,  all  whose 
passions  were  of  a  mean  and  sensual  order.  Periods  of  great 
excitement  have  always  been  marked  by  the  presence  of  such 
men,  and  their  numbers  have  been  proportioned  to  its  intensity, 
and  to  the  circle  within  which  it  has  operated.  That  they 
were  found  amongst  the  parliamentarians  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  amongst  the  royalists,  resulted  from  the  higher 
estimate  of  pure  religion  entertained  by  the  former.  Ilumaii 
depravity  took  another  shape  wdth  the  cavaliers.  It  was  too 
w’isc  in  its  generation  to  appear  amongst  them  in  the  form 
of  religious  hypocrisv\  Tlie  coin  was  not  current,  the  sterling 
gold  was  not  there ;  and  we  need  not,  consequently,  wonder  at 
the  absence  of  the  counterfeit.  What  we  complain  of  in  Mr. 
James  is,  not  that  he  has  admitted  the  fact  of  hy^pocrisy,  but 
that  he  has  made  hypocrisy,  with  its  concomitant  vices,  the 
characteristic  of  the  class.  That  there  were  such  men  in  1642, 
amongst  the  Puritans,  as  !Mr.  Dry  of  Longsoaken,  we  are  not 
concerned  to  deny ;  but  that  such  a  man  should  be  introduced, 
and  throughout  an  extended  story  should  be  made  to  act, — for 
this  is  unquestionably  the  case  in  the  present  instance — as  a 
representative  of  the  rebgious  men  who  were  then  arrayed 
against  the  royal  and  prelatical  power,  is  an  offence  agaiust 
truth  and  honesty  scarcely  to  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  the 
bitterest  polemic.  Mr.  James  "may  possibly  allege  that  he  has 
not  so  repr^'sented  the  case,  and  it  is  true  he  has  not  done  so  in 
words.  Hut  let  the  impression  of  his  volumes  on  a  reader  not 
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conversant  with  other  sources  of  information  be  estimated,  and 
what  candid  man  will  say  that  it  does  not  amount  to  this? 

There  is,  moreover,  a  meanness  in  the  mode  adopted  to  com¬ 
pass  this  end  which  aggravates  the  evil.  Had  any  historical 
character  been  introduced  as  a  type  of  the  class,  the  means  of 
detection  would  have  been  within  the  reach  of  all.  Every  tyro 
would  have  knowui  that  the  sketch  was  inaccurate,  or  that  the 
individual  pourtrayed  failed  to  embody  the  (pialities  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted.  But  when  a  fictitious  personage  is  ushered  on 
the  stage,  wearing  the  apparel  and  speaking  the  language  of 
the  j)arties  to  be  vilified ;  when  he  is  made  to  act  alone,  the 
darker  features  of  his  character  being  unrelieved  by  the  virtues 
of  any  other  member  of  his  sect ;  and  w  hen,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  as  if  to  give  greater  force  and  virulence  to  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  such  an  assemblage  of  vices  is  contrasted  with  the 
bright  and  lovely  qualities  ascribed  to  members  of  the  opposite 
sect,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  truth  has  been 
recklessly  sacrificed,  and  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead 
most  foully  aspersed. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  on  the  general  impression 
produced  by  these  volumes,  respecting  the  jmlitical  struggle 
and  parties  of  the  period  in  question.  Lord  Walton  and  the 
Earl  of  Beverley  are  the  heroes  of  the  cjivaiier  party,  and  their 
characters  arc  sketched  in  a  style  adapted  to  secure  esteem  and 
admiration.  Of  the  parliamentarians  w  e  are  left  to  judge  from 
Colonels  Ilotham  and  Thiselton,  and  wdiat  reader,  judging  from 
these  materials,  can  hesitate  as  to  the  verdict  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  ?  The  great  actors  in  the  solemn  scene — the  Pyms, 
the  llampdcns,  the  Vanes  and  the  Cromwells — are  not  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  reason  of  the  omission  is  obvious.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  genius,  attcm])ted  to  pourtray 
the  inner  life  of  the  Protector,  aiid  his  failure,  so  complete 
and  ridiculous,  might  well  deter  an  inferior  artist.  But  there 
were  other  men  wdio  might,  if  common  fairness  had  been  ob¬ 
served,  have  been  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  throng  which  at 
our  author’s  bidding  crowd  the  stage.  Had  they  been  so,  how¬ 
ever,  a  different  impression  would  have  been  produced,  one 
more  accordant,  certainly,  with  the  truth  of  history,  but  not,  as 
we  are  compelled  to  suspect,  with  the  prejudices  and  intention 
of  the  writer. 
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Ip  oiir  Headers  will  gjlaiice  backwards  at  our  article  on  the 
formation  of  the  Peel  ministry,  four  years  ago,  they  will  see 
that  not  a  few  of  our  anticipations  have  been  fully  realized.  Sir 
Robert  has  been  compelled,  as  we  then  predicted,  to  work  out 
something  like  Whiggery,  under  the  colours  of  Toryism.  The 
Alelbourue  administration  had  disappointed  and  disheartened 
all  classes.  Notwithstanding  the  good  which  inust  always  result 
from  popular  principles  even  appearing  to  obtain  power,  so  much 
mischief  intermingled  itself  in  almost  every  measure, — so  much 
heartlessness  was  manifested  towards  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  claims  of  industry, — the  lights  of  commercial  wisdom 
broke  on  the  minds  of  political  leaders  so  late  in  the  day,  that 
Lord  John  Russell  and  his  party  received  little  pity,  when  the 
general  election  of  1841  drove  them  from  Dow’iiing-street. 
Their  clever  antagonist,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  playing 
his  game  for  some  years.  He  had  beckoned  to  every  selfish 
sentiment  in  the  land  to  come  to  his  aid.  He  meekly  bore  the 
bitter  taunts  of  those  whom  he  had  deserted  in  1 829.  He  had 
found  out,  indeed,  that  monopoly  is  the  ver)"  first-born  child  of 
mammon  ;  yet  he  kept  his  own  eounsel,  and  allowed  stolid  agri¬ 
culture  to  imbibe  and  act  upon  the  idea,  that  to  elevate  him 
once  more  to  office  was  the  surest  road  to  protection  !  The 
established  church  had  excommunicated  him  in  their  anathemas, 
for  his  policy  towards  Roman  catholics ;  but  after  performing 
some  penance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  he  so  edified  the  bench  of 
bishops  by  his  bearing  towards  radicals  and  nonconformists; — 
he  whispered  such  plausible,  and  yet  alarming  things,  about  the 
perils  of  tithes  and  church-rates  from  the  wicked  AVhigs,  that 
their  lordships  began  to  wonder  at  his  white  sheet,  Jind  to  fancy 
it  the  spotless  robe  of  purity  and  innocence.  There  w^as  no  end 
to  the  cajolery  with  which  he  managed  to  enlist  hope  and  fear 
upon  his  own  side.  He  soothed  the  prejudices,  and  blinded 
the  eyes  of  the  bigoted,  the  timid,  and  the  loyal.  His  month 
flowed  with  persuasives,  that  the  past  should  be  forgotten,  and 
his  promises  of  good  behaviour  in  future  be  considered  as  a 
paradise  of  sweets  in  pos.se,  for  all  conservative  follow^ers  disposed 
to  rally  once  more  under  his  standard.  His  advice — ^register, 
register  was  strictly  attended  to  both  in  boroughs  aud  coun¬ 
ties.  Although  his  professions  and  pledges  amounted  to  notliing 
when  they  were  pondered  and  analysed,— although  his  reserves 
and  explanations  had  secured  a  bridge  of  retreat  from  every 
position  \ihich  he  might  find  it  inconvenient  to  maintain, — 
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although  expediency,  upon  the  face  of  it,  formed  the  soul  and 
essence  of  his  political  existence,  yet  toryism  permitted  its 
wishes  to  he  sponsors  to  its  confidence,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 

a  second  time  carried  bv  acclamation  into  the  roval  closet.  In 

»  * 

proportion  to  the  exultation  of  his  admirers  have  been  their 
subse(pient  wrath  and  sorrow. 

Yet  snrclv  the  idolators  were  to  blame,  jvs  much  Jis  the  idol 
they  had  set  up.  He  could  see  further,  and  knew  more  than 
thev  did.  No  one  could  be  more  aware  than  himself  that  there 
was  no  real  love  lost  between  them.  Stern  nccessitv  alone 
had  cemented  the  connexion,  just  as  when  the  goat  and  the  fox 
were  in  the  well  together,  and  reynard  availed  himself  of  the 
convenient  long  horns  of  his  companion  to  effect  his  escape,  and 
then  wish  him  good  morning !  The  premier  must  have  long 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  political  creed  of  his  adherents ;  but  to 
get  out  of  the  pit  of  opj)osition,  there  was  no  other  way  than  to 
make  use  of  their  inglorious  instrumentality.  They,  on  their 
part,  ought  to  have  understood  their  man  better.  Genuine 
patriotism  would  have  enlightened  them  on  the  subject ;  but 
preferring,  as  they  always  liave  done,  the  purple  and  fine  linen 
of  this  life,  and  casting  into  the  shade  every  other  interest 
except  their  own,  they  have  only  reaped  an  appropriate  reward. 
Not,  however,  that  Englishmen  ever  like  to  sec  any  body 
cheated  :  and  here  lay  the  point  of  weakness  in  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
His  majority  was  nearly  a  hundred  strong.  Ilis  predecessors 
had  become  bankrupt  in  efficiency  and  reputation.  They 
worked  the  wheel  of  government  like  the  ass  at  Carisbrook 
Castle,  struggling  to  get  forward,  yet  never  advancing ;  whilst 
their  dull  routine  of  daily  duty  only  brought  up  buckets  of  use¬ 
less  water  !  Circumstances,  moreover,  had  set  in  against  them. 
They  were  low  in  financial  difficulties,  aggravated  by  the  ex¬ 
penses  and  disasters  of  two  unfinished  wars.  Bad  harvests  had 
embarrassed  trade,  through  the  operation  of  iniquitous  laws ; 
nor  were  the  operatives  quiet  in  our  manufacturing  districts. 
The  new  minister  appeared  with  all  the  halo  of  triumph  about 
his  head,  and  a  purse  .of  popularity  in  his  right  hand.  Yet 
never  was  failure  more  signal ;  and  honest  men  know  why. 
‘  His  speculation,^  says  the  leading  journal  of  our  age,  '  w'as  one 
which  could  not  answer,  and  never  will  answer  with  the  British 
people.  He  thought  to  establish  a  miserable  sinking  fund  ot 
reserves,  which  might  in  time  pay  off  his  huge  debt  of  promises. 
He  did  not  sufficiently  consider,  that  while  he  was  secretly  de¬ 
veloping  and  cherishing  the  former,  the  latter  also  were  friicti- 
fying  and  becoming  due  !  The  day  of  reckoning  must  arrive  to 
every  one  at  last.  On  the  one  side,  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  protective  system,  and  hir 
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own  ri|>cning  convictions  responded  to  the  call ;  on  the  other, 
the  f^reat  conservative  enfcagenient  must  be  fulfilled.  The  pre¬ 
mier  tried  to  satisfy  l»ims(‘lf  and  the  country,  and  repudiate  his 
supporters  and  friends.  His  scheme  has  failed;  and  much  as 
we  regret  that  any  one  should  fail,  who  proposed  what  we  really 
consider  a  blessing  to  the  nation,  we  are  resigned  to  an  event, 
by  which  that  blessing  is  dissociated  from  personal  ingratitude 
and  political  deception.  IVe  see  in  it  one  lesson  more  to  do  good 
acts  by  good,  fair,  and  open  means  !*  In  other  words,  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  even  amongst  statesmen,  if  they  would  but  con¬ 
descend  to  see  it  so. 

His  position  was  indeed  from  the  first  a  peculiar  one.  Cradled 
in  that  school  of  mediocrities,  of  which  Lord  Liverpool  was  so 
long  the  acknowledged  head,  he  accpiircd  the  habit  of  conveying 
as  little  meaning  as  possible  within  the  largest  limits  of  ver¬ 
bosity.  To  catch  and  hold  his  auditory  by  the  ears,  and  by 
these  alone,  was  an  early  object  of  his  ambition.  With  capa¬ 
bilities  of  getting  through  a  vast  amount  of  administrative 
business,  tlie  cast  of  his  mind  has  always  been  material  and 
utilitarian.  He  has  calculated  the  effects  of  things,  but  not  the 
hearts  of  men,  nor  the  force  and  play  of  iii  .as.  His  income  tax 
ami  tariff  were  portions  of  himself,  prosopopieias  of  his  natural 
intellect,  expatiating  in  the  calculations  of  a  clerk  r.ather  than 
those  of  a  philosophic  statesman.  His  books  for  studying  the 
wide  world  wear  the  aspect  of  ledgers.  The  laboratory  of  his 
inner  soul  is  fitted  up  for  being  a  large  counting-house,  and 
nothing  more.  Its  tenant  prefers  lamp-light  to  the  radiancy  of 
the  sun.  The  pen  is  in  his  hand,  or  behind  his  ear.  His  thoughts 
occasionally  mount  upon  stilts,  but  they  have  no  wings.  When 
disturbance  from  without  obliges  him  to  look  abroad,  his  survey 
is  taken  from  the  summits  of  Drm  ton  ^lanor,  rather  than  from 
the  Alps  of  any  lofty  intellect.  Hence  his  views  of  society  arc 
all  flat  and  contracted,  bounded  by  the  park-walls  of  an  ances¬ 
tral  or  monied  arist<  cracy.  Not  tliat  he  cares  for  family  associ¬ 
ations,  but  his  notions  of  power  assume  the  form  of  governing 
through  an  oligarchy.  His  sympathies,  therefore,  would  have 
been  identified  with  George  iii.,  had  he  lived  in  the  eighteenth, 
instead  of  the  nineteenth  ceuUirv.  Their  characteristics  arc 
essentially  cold,  stiff,  courtly,  and  official.  His  desires  seek 
followers,  not  friends.  They  rest  exclusively  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  graduated  scale  of  society.  He  places  confidence  in  no 
man.  The  absence  of  romance  and  imagination  in  his  com¬ 
position,  is  total.  He  may  therefore  be  described  as  an  enor¬ 
mous  iiidividualisin,  fit  only  to  live  in  an  ice-palace,  such  as 
that  which  was  built  by  Catharine,  empress  of  all  the  Russians. 

lis  n\al  possesses  mauy  more  points  of  attractiveness  than  him- 
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self.  Lord  John  Russell  has  frankness  and  courage.  Nothing 
would  have  induced  him,  four  years  ago,  to  have  retained  office 
upon  the  terms  of  practising  the  shadow  of  deception  upon  the 
laiinhlest  of  his  partizans.  His  talents,  which  are  highly  re¬ 
spectable,  although  by  no  means  of  an  order  to  be  compjircd 
with  tliosc  of  Fox  or  Lord  Gray,  would  disdain  adventitious 
support,  or  any  monopoly  of  applause.  His  notions  of  the 
premiership  are  essentially  opposed  to  the  moi  c*est  Vetat ;  upon 
which  egotistic  principle  the  member  for  Tamworth  has  been 
known  to  act,  or  rather  reign,  for  night  after  night,  until  Mr. 
D’ Israeli  first  disturbed  his  self-complacency.  Lord  John  also 
has  had  more  time  and  disposition  for  studying  history  than  Sir 
Robert.  His  AVhig  origin  and  connections  have  taught  him  to 
watch  the  grow'th  of  new  parties,  as  well  as  the  reconstruction 
of  old  ones.  Should  he  attempt  to  construct  a  cabinet  out  of 
those  rotten  materials,  which  have  been  shipwrecked  again  and 
again,  lie  will  fail  to  a  certainty.  His  openly  avowed  recantation 
on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws,  taken  in  conjunction  with  his 
general  manliness  of  bearing,  may  lead  us  to  hope,  that  if  he 
can  stand  his  ground  at  all,  he  will  aim  at  nobler  achievements. 
It  strikes  ourselves,  that  now  will  be  his  golden  opportunity  for 
building  up  a  magnificent  reputation.  But  he  must  be  brave  as 
well  as  prudent  for  the  occasion.  The  wisdom  of  Ulysses  must 
be  blended  with  the  genius,  virtue,  and  energy  of  the  first  Lord 
Chatham. 

There  are  phases  of  society,  when  certain  words,  pronounced 
by  certain  men,  produce  all  the  results  of  a  talisman.  Their 
sound  electrifies  the  world.  Let  his  lordship  then  contemplate 
some  such  trial,  looking  forward  to  Brovidcncc  and  posterity  for 
his  ultimate  reward.  What  is  more  undoubted,  than  that  the 
)>hantoms  of  aristocracy  are  waning  away  ?  Are  not  the  school¬ 
master,  and  common  sense,  teaching  us  lessons,  which  would 
have  turned  our  forefathers  pale  with  astonishment  ?  Is  not 
the  voice  of  the  people  gradually  becoming  like  the  noise  of 
many  waters  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  abuses,  which  were  adored 
by  past  generations,  are  unveiling  their  native  hideousness  to 
the  present  ?  Matters  must  come  at  last  to  king,  people  and 
Queen  Victoria !  We  love  the  monarchy  and  the  monarch ; 
but  both  must  rest  upon  a  government  thoroughly  responsible, 
and  essentially  popular.  If  the  Corinthian  columns  of  the  state 
are  to  stand  as  ornaments,  or  mere  supporters  of  forms  and 
associations,  all  well  and  good,  if  general  opinion  shall  acquiesce 
in  it.  But  chass  interests  must  give  way  to  universal  ones. 
Liberty  and  order  must  meet  together,  while  righteousness  and 
peace  embrace  each  other.  Let  the  walls  of  the  constitution  re¬ 
main  ;  but  a  new  spirit  must  rule  within  them.  Moiiopolies 
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and  monstrous  anomalies,  such  as  now  meet  the  gaze,  are  fit  for 
nothing  but  condemnation.  Our  institutions  must  be  unfeudal- 
ized,  as  Mr.  Ewart  ouce  remarked,  amidst  thunders  of  appro¬ 
bation  from  a  crowded  assembly,  excited  simply  because  the 
speaker  had  touched  one  of  those  mighty  truths,  which- vibrate 
through  tlie  soul  of  millions.  AVe  trust  Lord  John  liussell  will 
be  wise  in  time.  Toryism  he  cannot  fail  to  abhor,  whether  he 
calls  to  mind  its  cruel  and  fraudful  opposition  even  to  the 
revolution  of  1088,  as  well  as  all  its  malversation  and  tyranny 
subsequent  to  that  event,  carried  down  from  the  days  of  Harley 
and  llolingbroke  to  the  death  of  George  iv.  The  miserable 
alias  of  conservatism  can  never  cover  its  mountains  of  delin¬ 
quency.  It  is  now  perhaps  a  departed  spirit,  but  only  in  the 
sense  of  a  metempsychosis,  changing  from  one  body  to  anotlicr, 
and  acquiring  w  ith  every  successive  change  augmented  j)owcrs 
of  subtlety  and  malevolence.  AVhiggery  also  has  become  a  caput 
inortuum,  the  shadow  of  a  great  name, — never  a  very  favourite 
one  of  ours, — but  at  least  connected  with  great  historical  pas¬ 
sages  in  Hume  and  Hallam.  To  revive  it  would  be  the  greatest 
of  galvanic  follies.  Derision,  defeat,  and  scandal,  could  be  the 
only  consequences.  Like  a  corpse,  under  the  influence  of  vol¬ 
taic  batteries,  it  would  afford  the  most  revolting  mockery  of 
life — a  series  of  impotent  contortions  and  ghastly  grimaces ! 
Rumour  has  indeed  dared  to  say,  that  it  was  a  scheme  thought 
of  for  more  than  a  few’  moments.  But  w  here  arc  the  living  AVhigs 
to  be  found — where  are  their  supporters — where  their  strength, 
influence,  talents,  energies,  and  sinews,  for  the  herculean 
attempt  ?  They  are  not  nearly  so  respectable  or  useful  as  the 
windmills  in  the  annals  of  Don  Quixote  !  The  merest  move¬ 
ment  of  their  sails  w’ould  be  the  signal  for  inextinguishable 
laughter.  \\  hat,  indeed,  are  they  at  all,  but  memorials  of  the 
wisdom  of  Corn  Laws  ! 

Meanwhile  the  joke  would  be  far  too  serious  and  practical. 
The  public  mind  of  these  realms  is  not  now  to  be  sported  with 
by  grandees,  ^  in  the  age  of  the  Pelhams  and  Newcastles.  It 
excites  deep  disgust  to  read  or  hear  the  postprandian  effusions 
of  dukes  and  nobles,  who  had  better  hasten  to  the  nearest  Me¬ 
chanics*  Institutes  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  to  improve 
their  knowledge,  and  mend  their  manners.  Thirty  years  of 
peace  have  engendered  apt  scholars,  deep  thinkers,  and  keen 
observers,  amongst  what  are  termed  the  low’er  orders.  High 
prices,  and  low  wages  have  awakened,  in  no  slight  degree,  their 
sensitiveness  to  ridicule,  or  what  they  consider  insult,  even  where 
it  is  only  sheer  thoughtlessness.  A  contemptuous  expression 
from  the  lips  of  Charles  i.  cost  him  the  aflections  of  his  navy ; 
nor  will  artisans  easily  forget,  that  their  G  races  of  Richmond  and 
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Norfolk,  have  gravely  recommended  a  diet  for  the  poor  of  carrots, 
mangelworzel,  and  curry-powder  !  The  new  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster,  Me  believe,  inserted  cold  peas  and  beans  nj)oii  his  bill  of 
fare !  AVhat  illnstratioiis  arc  all  these  of  the  gross  ignorance 
prevalent  amongst  onr  peers  and  ecclesiastics,  as  to  the  real 
condition  of  their  fellow  subjects,  and  fellow  creatures!  In  a 
certain  sense,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  we  deserve  to  pass 
through  the  ordeal  of  immense  organic  changes ;  w  ell  aw  are  as 
MT  are  of  the  partial  yet  severe  misery  inevitably  attendant  upon 
many  of  them.  It  is  not  conceivable,  that  men  who  can  write 
as  Cooper  the  chartist,  or  Ebenezer  Klliot,  the  corn-hnv  rhymer, 
can  do, — types  as  these  are  of  an  intelleetnal  clement,  augmenting 
in  intensity  and  extent  every  day — will  always  submit  to  go  on 
unrepresented  in  parliament,  whilst  union  houses  are  rising  in 
every  direction,  and  hereditary  senators  are  talking  nonsense  at 
public  dinners.  Is  knowledge  power;  or  is  it  not?  May  we 
imagine  that  ought  else  than  mind  will  ultimately  govern  the 
British  realms,  w  ith  all  their  dependencies?  The  noble  scion  of  the 
house  of  Bedford  must  therefore  take  Chartism  into  his  most 
serious  consideration.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  The  hard,  yet 
firm  hand  of  honest  labour  w  ill  touch  at  no  distant  divvthe  ark  of 
the  constitution.  To  w  hisper  such  a  truth  in  particular  quarters 
may  be  like  talking  to  stocks  and  stones;  but  the  patron  of  the 
Reform  Bill  knows,that  these  arc  the  words  of  sound  sense  and  so¬ 
berness.  The  almost  living  machinery,  w  hich  spins  cotton  and  wool 
into  cloth  and  stockings,  indirectly  symbolises  those  various  pro¬ 
cesses  of  civilisation,  w’hicli,  whilst  they  promote  refinement,  inter¬ 
weave  also  class  with  class,  and  render  more  perfect  the  beautiful 
fabric  of  society.  It  will  soon  come  to  be  felt  and  understood  by 
millions,  that  peers  and  peasants,  capitalists  and  operatives,  land¬ 
lords  and  labourers,  palaces,  mansions,  and  cottages,  arc  all  parts 
of  one  mighty  whole ;  that  numbers  have  their  rights  as  much 
as  property  has ;  that  the  entire  body-politic  ought  to  participate 
in  that  glorious  Magna-Charta  of  the  omnipotent  Father,  who 
loves  all  his  children,  and  commands  them  to  love  one  another. 
The  grand  omission,  and  cardinal  transgression  of  government  is, 
that  it  reigns  for  the  few ,  and  not  the  many.  The  latter  are  assert¬ 
ing  their  claims  in  the  solitary  path  open  to  honest  men,  under 
their  circumstances.  Parliaments  of  their  own  are  growing  up 
out  of  the  ground.  Agitation  is  the  dangerous  genius  of  all  such 
congresses.  What  is  the  Anti-Corn-Law'  League,  but  one  of 
those  magnificent  combinations,  —  originated  and  supported 
indeed  mainly  by  the  middle  and  manufacturing  classes — yet 
sufficiently  illustrative  of  our  position,  that  if  rulers  will  persist 
in  neglecting  or  maltreating  their  subjects,  these  last  must  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  member  for  Stockport  incontestably 
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should  have  a  portfolio  in  the  new  eabinet.  But  this  is  merely 

by  the  way.  /.  •  . 

For  there  is  a  yet  more  raoraeiitous  element  forcings  itself 

upwards  and  onwards  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  :  we  mean  that 
of  genuine  religious  freedom.  In  this  country,  almost  more  than 
in  any  other,  one  form  of  Christianity  is  enthroned  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  State,  to  the  grievous  detriment  of  all  parties  both 
for  time  and  eternity.  Our  statesmen  have  everything  to  learn 
with  regard  to  the  true  nature  and  magnitude  of  this  porten¬ 
tous  evil.  It  is  the  mastership  of  mammon  over  the  slavery 
of  souls.  Nothing  will  undermine  or  overthrow  it,  short  of  the 
fullest  development  of  the  voluntary  system  :  and  as  a  general 
election  can  be  at  no  great  distance,  let  the  friends  of  enfran¬ 
chisement  bestir  themselves  without  further  delay.  AVherever 
tlicro  is  a  constituency,  in  which  the  subject  can  be  started,  we 
should  be  warned  not  to  lose  a  moment.  Dimidium  facii  qm 
aepit,  habet.  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  owe  but 
little,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  secular  administrations.  Their 
heads  and  arms  have  been  counted  in  the  contest,  and  pretty 
generally  forgotten  at  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Trusting  in 
Divine  Providence,  they  must  help  themselves.  At  the  present 
hour,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  non-conformist  in  England 
should  not  be  fined  a  shilling,  for  not  attending  his  parish-church 
on  the  Sunday.  The  political — or  at  least  the  ecclesiastical  brand 
is  still  upon  their  foreheads :  do  they  glory  in  it,  or  are  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  wipe  it  off?  There  is  now  close  at  hand  another  of 
those  favourable  opportunities,  which  mjiy  be  called  the  flowers 
of  time.  Let  it  be  gathered  with  zeal,  and  improved  with 
prudence  to  the  very  uttermost.  We  would  fain  circulate 
throughout  the  community  such  questions  as  the  following : — 
How  is  it  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  goes  on  to  be  identified 
with  that  of  this  world — contrary  to  his  own  clear  injunction  ? 
A\  hy  should  one  denomination  possess  revenues  of  five  millions 
sterling  per  annum — an  original  robbery  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  a  perpetual  souree  of  spiritual  corruption  at  the  very  heart 
of  society  ?  W  hy  should  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  more 
per  annum  be  raised  in  the  shape  of  church-rates, — without  regard 
to  the  overgrown  opulenee  of  those  who  receive,  or  the  poverty, 
and  above  all,  the  consciences  of  those  who  pay  ?  Why  should 
six-aud-twenty  seniors  of  the  favoured  seet  sit  for  life  among  the 
barons  of  the  realm,  with  four  additional  ones,  ehanged  every 
year,  from  an  offset  of  their  own  body,  in  the  sister  island — ail 
Lords  of  Parliament — all  rich  in  both  revenues  and  patronage — ■ 
all  potent  to  oppress  the  weak,  and  all  powerless  to  curb  aristo¬ 
cratic  sinners ?  We  appeal  to  sentences  in  our  ecclesiastical 
courts,  as  reported  in  the  daily  journals  now  upon  oiu*  table. 
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whether  these  queries  are  mere  sounding  figures  of  rlietoric. 
How  is  it,  that  the  fornicator,  and  the  sodomite  cannot  be  cast 
out  of  the  sanctuary,  when  the  humbler  pastor  of  some  poor 
parish  is  ruined  for  life,  on  venturing  to  doubt  about  baptismal 
regeneration  r  I'hese,  or  similar  interrogatories,  are  the  points 
which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  might  now  be  put  with  advantage. 
Let  every  borough  election  be  an  echo  of  the  late  Southwark 
one,  in  every  respeet  but  its  want  of  success.  Lord  John 
Russell  found  the  dissenters  grateful  for  a  small  modicum  of 
relief  afforded  them,  through  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration  Acts ;  let  him  now.  win  for  them  an  emancipation  from 
all  ecclesiastical  payments — from  all  vestiges  of  humiliation, — 
from  all  the  sneers  of  cathedral  dignitaries.  Let  him  open 
to  them  the  gates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, — not  to  say  of 
Durham,  'Winchester,  and  our  other  more  celebrated  semina¬ 
ries.  His  cabinet  would  then  enlist  masses  of  religious,  reflect¬ 
ing,  and  sensible  men,  such  as  would  attach  themselves  to  his 
person,  and  reverence  his  very  name.  In  one  word,  his  views 
must  l)e  comprehensive  in  range,  as  well  as  full  and  particular 
in  details ;  or  else  his  ministry  too,  if  it  struggle  into  existence 
at  all,  w  ill  pass  away,  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing- 
floor. 

Nor  would  we  ask  more  for  ourselves  than  we  demand  for 
others.  •  Ireland  must  be  governed  and  pacified.  It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  reflection,  that  Liberalism  cannot  accomplish  7ioiVy  what 
might  easily  have  been  achieved,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  made 
the  Orange  Societies  of  Lord  Roden  fancy  him  their  best  ally. 
Four  years  of  mutual  exasperation  have  scattered  all  manner  of 
combustibles  from  Cape  Clear  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway.  A  single 
false  step  might  at  present  consign  the  whole  island  to  the 
flames  of  civil  w  ar.  The  influence  of  the  lord-lieutenant  extends 
little  further  than  the  battlements  of  Dublin  castle,  or  the  iron 
railings  of  the  Phoenix  park.  The  Times’  commissioner,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  admirable  ability  and  intentions,  has  overlooked 
in  his  letters  just  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  always  overlooks, — 
namely  the  injluence  of  ideas  upon  social  w  eal  or  woe.  No  doubt 
can  exist,  but  that  to  a  great  extent,  the  Irish  might  advance 
themselves  to  a  better  state  of  things  than  that  under  which 
they  at  present  exist :  but  to  put  that  mind  and  wish  into  them, 
to  rouse  them  from  their  political  and  intellectual  torpor,  and 
then  guide  them,  when  so  aroused,  in  the  right  direction,  is  the 
very  task  to  be  accomplished.  Certain  ideas,  rather  than  phy¬ 
sical  obstacles,  stand  in  the  way  :  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  wise  measures  is  most  w  anted.  O’Connell,  whe¬ 
ther  for  good  or  evil,  appeals  to  and  plays  with  the  former  :  and 
hence  the  influence  of  that  magic  wand  which  he  wields.  Et 
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mtUcere  ftuctus  et  tollere  vento  !  The  people  there  are  under 
Marm  impressions,  that  for  centuries  they  have  been  mis-go- 
verncd ;  that  the  Anglican  communion  has  usurped  the  place  of 
their  own  church,  and  appropriated  her  re\enuesj  that  their 
country  has  been  rendered  a  mere  satellite  and  sla\  e  to  Lng- 
land;  and  that  the  Union  formed  an  infamous  consummation 
to  airthe  previous  tyranny.  A  repeal,  therefore,  of  that  U  nion  is 
the  concentrated  idea,  embodying  all  these  and  various  other 
analogous  notions,  many  of  them  founded  upon  truth  :  and  until 
this  spell  is  mastered,  or  dissolved,  it  seems  to  us  hopeless  to  do 
much  for  that  unfortunate  land.  Should  we,  as  Englishmen,  be 
more  patient  than  the  Irish  are,  under  similar  circumstances?  we 
much  doubt  it.  If  Mr.  Macauley  join  the  ministry,  we  may  at 
least  infer  that  the  Irish  church  is  to  undergo  serious  moditica- 
tion,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  surrender.  The  posthumous 
pamphlet  of  the  late  Sydney  Smith  should  be  circulated  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  ;  not  indeed  to  promote  any  scheme  for  Ca¬ 
tholic  endowment,  but  to  exhibit  the  strongest  illustration  that 
can  be  given,  as  to  the  calamities  inseparable  from  any  Christian 
c*ommunity  encumbering  itself  with  pelf  and  power.  The  Irish 
liberals  have  generally  proved  faithful  to  the  standard  of  Free 
Trade,  and  are  promising  to  be  so  again.  Our  journal  has 
never  willingly  used  a  single  expression  adverse  to  the  just  de¬ 
mands  of  Ireland ;  and  notwithstanding  the  atrocious  grant  to 
Maynooth, — atrocious  being  by  no  means  too  strong  an  epithet 
upon  some  of  the  principles  advocated  by  the  repealers  them¬ 
selves, — notwithstanding  the  vituperation  of  Wesleyjinism  and 
Nonconformity  indulged  in  by  the  members  for  Cork  and  Dun- 
garvon, — we  are  still  prepared  to  concede  justice  to  Erin,  and 
allure  her  warm  enthusiasm  to  the  banner  of  our  United  King¬ 
dom. 

Hunger,  meanw  hile,  will  wait  for  none  of  us.  Famine,  with  her 
pale  t  rain  of  ghastly  spectres,  fever,  violence,  insurrection, and  death, 
has  scared  into  resignation  one  of  the  strongest  cabinets  known 
since  the  times  of  Pitt  and  Dundas.  The  sincerity  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  be  soon  severely  tested,  as  to  whether  he  withdraws  from 
office  to  serve  his  country,  or  aggrandize  himself.  If  the  former, 
he  must  endeavour  to  atone  for  past  misconduct  by  present  ser¬ 
vices,  by  supporting  his  successor  with  all  his  might  and 
main,  by  giving  his  votes,  voice,  and  influence,  such  of  the  last 
as  may  remain,  to  the  glorious  crusade  against  Protective  duties. 
If  the  latter,  he  will  then  lie  upon  the  catch  for  the  earliest  or 
smallest  lack  of  judgment  betrayed  by  the  new  functionaries : 
he  will  wear  the  demeanour  of  a  patron,  and  practise  the  severity 
of  a  critic,  tow'ards  Lord  John  and  his  colleagues  :  he  will  in- 
siduously  intimate  to  the  peers,  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
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to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  how  much  more  leniently  he  would 
have  handled  his  suflerinjij  patient :  in  short,  what  a  benevolent, 
tender-hearted  physician  he  would  still  have  been  to  his  beloved 
country.  That  the  Corn  Laws  must  be  sacrificed  is  no  longer 
a  matter  open  to  question.  The  mere  report  of  their  fall  lias 
awakened  a  wave  of  emotion,  of  which  the  eddies  arc  already 
circling  through  the  markets  of  both  hemispheres.  Our  com¬ 
mercial  men,  our  noblest  seaports  and  inland  cities  are  convulsed 
with  joy.  We  heartily  trust,  however,  that  the  necessity  for 
action  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  universal  ebullition. 
The  sentence  may  be  pronounced,  but  it  will  still  have  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted.  We  anticipate  immense  excitement.  It  has  been 
justly  observed,  that  ‘  Wherever  men  labour,  or  congregate,  or 
converse,  this  coming  change  intrudes  upon  their  occupations, 
and  they  lift  up  their  hc.ads  to  witness  its  accomplishment. 
Hitherto  the  efiect  of  those  principles  of  commercial  freedom 
which  have  long  been  professed  by  llritish  statesmen,  in  their 
communications  with  foreign  governments,  has  been  marred  by 
the  glaring  inconsistency  of  the  restrictions  still  imposed  on  the 
food  of  our  own  people.  •  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will 
therefore  be  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  foreign 
relations.  An  immediate  object  of  the  measure  is  to  promote 
the  interchange  of  commodities  at  home  and  abroad,  and  bring 
the  multifarious  populations  of  the  earth  to  one  common  empo¬ 
rium.  Such  a  result  is  the  greatest  to  which  any  minister  can 
aspire,  for  it  includes  the  questions  of  peace  and  war,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  improvement,  the  destruction  of  prejudices,  the  spread 
of  civilization,  and  the  diffusion  of  larger  prosperity  and  know¬ 
ledge  amongst  mankind.'  More  even  than  this  is  equally,  true. 
Important  as  the  crisis  is,  there  can  be  no  delay.  The  stores  of 
food  are  diminishing,  whilst  the  mouths  of  the  consumers  are 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  per  diem  !  Shall  the  flocks 
and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them,  to  suffice  them ;  or  shall  all  the 
fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together?  Such  was  the  expostula¬ 
tion  of  an  inspired  legislator,  some  score-and-half  centuries  ago : 
but  in  our  age,  which  is  not  one  of  miracles,  there  is  but  one 
answer : — 


*  Let  food  be  free  as  the  air  of  heaven, 

For  labourers  great  or  small, — 

By  the  Father  above  has  the  boon  been  given. 

And  there’s  more  than  enough  for  us  all.* 

We  should  be  well  pleased,  if  in  addition  to  their  views  upon 
the  corn  question,  our  new  ministers  could  present  the  nation 
with  a  manifesto  respecting  contemplated  financial  reforms.  It 
would  be  of  great  service  to  themselve.s,  we  venture  to  think. 
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could  they  speak  out  early,  so  as  to  rally  large  interests  to  their 
muster-roll :  especially  from  those  more  numerous  classes  in  the 
comraunitv  who  groan  under  the  burdens  of  taxation,  hroni 
the  enthronement  of  King  \^  illiam  the  Third,  downwards,  the 
people  have  been  like  passive  sheep  at  the  mercy  of  their 
shearers.  The  aristocracy  has  made  its  own  laws,  and  arranged 
its  own  imposts ;  of  course  taking  due  care  to  shift  all  conceiv¬ 
able  pressure  from  the  shoulders  of  property  and  rank  to  those 
of  industr}^  and  commerce.  Upon  the  whole,  or  at  least  with  the 
fewest  possible  exceptions,  the  plans  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were 
true  enough  to  their  predecessors.  Now  will  be  the  time  to 
hold  out  some  renewed  prospects  of  realizing  better  systems. 
A  fresh  and  honest  adjustment  of  the  sugar  duties  would  bring 
into  the  national  coffers  an  additional  million  of  revenue  })cr 
annum :  applying  the  legacy  duty  to  real  property  would  raise 
two  more :  a  fair  development  of  the  penny  postage  would  give 
.4:;2r)0,(XX).  a  year  at  least  under  the  management  of  its  magna¬ 
nimous  yet  ill-treated  projector :  and  these  items,  with  the  im¬ 
proved  customs  and  excise,  through  that  moderate  yet  perma¬ 
nent  and  unfluctuating  prosperity,  which  may  be  fairly  antici¬ 
pated  from  the  removal  of  commercial  fetters,  will  enable  an 
honest  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  dispense  w  ith  our  iniqui¬ 
tous  income  tax.  The  shopocracy  would  defy  conservative 
briberv’,  were  good  hopes  held  out  to  them  of  speedily  reaching 
some  such  consummation.  Let  the  noble  Premier  adventure 
upon  the  trial.  At  all  events  candour  will  be  agreeable.  The 
member  for  Tamworth  brought  his  budget  dow  n  to  the  House, 
verv’  much  as  our  old  highwaymen  used  to  carry  their  dark  lan¬ 
terns.  We  grant  that  prudence  may  be  a  feature  of  statesman¬ 
ship  :  but  its  counterfeit,  under  the  title  of  mystification,  only 
belongs  projK'rly  to  mountebanks.  We  feel  satisfied  that  ere 
long,  the  late  Ijord  Congleton’s  investigation  of  our  national 
receipts  and  disbursements  will  become  a  text-book  amongst 
the  middle  chusses.  As  these  acquire  a  thorough  understanding 
about  the  matter,  they  will  coerce  our  rulers  to  reverse  the  pre¬ 
sent  order  of  things.  Every  day  adds  to  the  number  of  inquirers. 
Ever\’  day  extemls  the  forty  shilling  franchise  fimongst  those 
who  foster  no  amicable  relations  towards  coronets  and  mitres, 
towards  rentals  upheld  by  war  prices,  towards  immunities,  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  exemptions,  towards  the  preposterous  claims  of 
social  caste,  tow  jirds  imposts  bearing  lightly  upon  the  rich,  and 
heavily  u|K)n  the  j>oor.  The  British  people  happily  abhor  vio¬ 
lent  rcwolutions  :  bnt  they  are  growing  more  and  more  prepared 
to  insist  iqHui  substantial  and  radical  reformation.  There  must 
an  infusion  of  fresh  life  thrown  into  the  royal  councils  :  and 
t  us  must  l)c  drawn  from  other  sources  than  hereditary  Icgis- 
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lation  and  mouldy  pedigrees.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  men  of  from  ten  tliousand  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  income,  are  by  their  very  position  and  circumstances 
unfitted  to  enter  into  the  genuine  value  of  money,  or  fully  com¬ 
prehend  so  delicate  a  subject,  as  inflicting  taxation  upon  the 
nenes  of  labour  and  industry. 

Should  Viscount  Palmerston  again  take  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  our  apprehensions  will  in  some  slight  degree  be 
excited  with  respect  to  the  permanent  maintenance  of  amicable 
relations  between  Great  PriUiin  and  Ameiica.  The  Oregon  ter¬ 
ritory  threatens  to  turn  out  a  fire-brand:  nor  as  impartial 
reviewers,  can  >ve  forbear  giving  cordial  testimony  to  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  ability  miich  have  hitherto  been  manifested,  in  this 
very  delicate  matter,  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  Ashburton  treaty 
disappointed  us  certainly ;  yet  a  thorny  discussion  was  tenni- 
nated,  and  the  districts  surrendered  arc  not  now  worth  a  second 
thought.  Since  that  settlement,  however,  the  tone  of  the 
United  States  h<as  altered  for  the  worse.  An  appeal  has  been 
made  to  tlie  West,  disgraceful  both  to  its  originators  and  sup¬ 
porters, — indicating  two  most  fearful  tendencies, — lust  after 
extended  dominion,  and  resoluteness  to  uphold  negro  slavery. 
The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  recent  negotiations  witli  Mexico,  to 
say  nothing  of  sundry  irate  and  undignified  expressions  uttered 
by  President  Polk,  which  we  trust  his  message  to  Congress  may 
explain  and  mollify, — all  these  arc  attracting  the  attention  of 
Europe.  There  is  also  still  a  war  party  in  France,  who  feel  that 
Lord  Palmerston  touehes  French  vanity,  and  who  would  therefore 
gain,  ratlier  than  lose  strength,  by  his  accession  to  the  Cabinet. 
As  Louis  Philippe  advances  towards  the  grave,  it  will  become 
more  and  more  apparent,  that  his  wily  policy  is  destined  to 
reap,  as  it  has  sown.  It  has  been  essentially  selfish  and  per¬ 
sonal  :  so  that  although  identified  with  the  preservation  of 
peace,  it  has  been  so  for  royal  and  private  puri)oses.  Hence 
the  nation,  with  all  its  old  propensities  and  all  its  new  predilec¬ 
tions,  already  like  the  w  ar-horse  in  Job, — ^  smelleth  the  battle 
afar  off, — the  thunder  of  the  captains, — and  the  shouting !'  Tlierc 
would  be  joy  from  the  Meuse  to  Marseilles  at  even  the  fair 
prospect  of  a  quarrel,  which  should  bring  into  collision  the 
llritish  Jjick  and  the  Twenty-seven  StJirs.  When  affairs  are  so 
sensitive  as  they  arc  at  present,  they  need  a  conciliatory  as  well 
as  an  able  guidance.  The  eloquence  and  experience  of  the  noble 
representative  for  Tiverton  cannot  be  gainsaid :  but  his  peculiar 
adaptiveness  to  the  crisis  may  well  be  questioned.  It  is  no 
w  ish  of  ours,  that  England  should  be  browbeaten  by  a  republic, 
who,  with  liberty  loudly  upon  her  lips,  has  repudiated  many 
millions  of  just  debts,  and  still  retains  an  enormous  population 
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of  slaves.  Yet  such  is  our  liorror  of  war,  glanciiif:  at  its  imme¬ 
diate  and  protmhle  couseiiueuccs,  that  short  of  downright  dis¬ 
honour,  we  would  suhinit  to  almost  any  arbitration  for  avoiding 
it.  May  the  I’rincc  of  Peace  so  mercifully  influence  statesmen, 
on  both’  sides  the  Atlantic,  that  reason  and  moderation  may  yet 
prevail,  and  the  lovers  of  distiuhancc  be  once  again  battled  in 
their  object.  Our  hopes,  in  such  a  direction,  will  hold  out  to 
the  la^t  moinciit. 


As  our  last  pajifcs  are  passinj'  through  the  press,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  Lord  John  Kussell  has  failed  iii  his  eliorts  to  con¬ 
struct  a  cabinet,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  resumed  oflicc. 
Still  we  venture  to  recommend,  to  the  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  readers,  what  we  have  w  ritten.  As  the  crisis  in¬ 
creases  in  complexity,  so  much  the  more  simple,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  arc  the  duties  of  liberals  and  non-conformists.  All  eyes 
will  now  be  turned  upon  two  objects, — namely,  the  movements 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  election  for  the  West  Riding  of  \ork- 
shire.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  reflect  upon  the  recent  course  of 
events,  more  especially  to  learn,  as  we  have  recently  done,  that 
the  noble  member  for  London,  has  been  constrained,  though  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  to  avow  his  conversion  to  total  and  immediate 
repeal.  That  the  corn  laws  arc  to  be  abolished  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  that  the  struggle  will  be  a  fearful  one,  w  e  also  be¬ 
lieve.  In  the  meantime  we  rejoice  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  return 
to  power,  assured  that  the  popular  cause  will  gain  more  from 
Ins  premiership  than  could  have  been  realized  from  his  rival. 
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